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And ſold at the New Chapel, i in the City-Road; and at the Rev, 
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CHAPTER IL e 
Conining the Hiftory of the Roni ih Church | 


. \LEMENT VIII. ebntintect to l PR 1 
church of Rome at the commencement 


of this centuty, having been elected towards the 
concluſion of the preceding one. The eminent 


abilities of this pontiff, as alſo his ardent deſire 


of extinguithing the proteſtant religion, are/uni- 
verſally acknowledged; but it is much queſtioned 
whether his prudence” Was ual to the critical 
circumſtances that arofe duting his admitiiftratidit. 
* pontiff had an edition of the Valzdte pub. 
liſhed, which was very different from that f 
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Pope Sixtus; and this is one of the many in- 
ſtances of the contrariety of opinions that has 
"prevailed among the 2n/al/zb/e heads of the 
Church of Rome. He was ſucceeded, in the 
year 1605, by Leo XI. who died a few weeks 
after his election; and thus left the papal. chair 
open to Paul V. This pontiff was of a haughty and 
violent ſpirit, and infatiably furious in his ven- 
geance upon ſuch as encroached on his pretended 
prerogati ve, as appears in a ſtriking manner, by 


huis raſh and unſucceſsful conteſt with the Vene- 


tians. This conteſt aroſe, partly from two editts 
of the Republic of Venice, for preventing the 
unneceſſary increaſe of religious buildings, and 
the augmentation of the enormous wealth of the 
clergy ; and partly from the proſecution of two 
 ecclefiaſtics,” for capital crimes, who had not been 
delivered up to the pope at his requiſition. 
It is not ſurpriſing, that theſe proceedings ſhould 
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enflame the ambitious fury of a pontiff, who 


called himſelf Vice-God, the monarch of Chri/- 


VV 


Accordingly Paul laid all the dominions of the 
Republic under an interdict, while the Venetians 
declared that unjuſt and tyrannical mandate null 
and void, and baniſhed the Jeſuits and Capuchins, 
Who had diſobeyed the laws of the ſtate. Prepa- 
rations for war were making on both ſides, when 
dn accommodation, not very honourable to the 
Pope, was brought about by the mediation of 
Henry IV. of France. It was Paul V. that diſ- 
honoured his title of Holineſs, and caſt an eter- 
nal flain upon his N e by an expreſs ap- 
probation of the do HIS ee the Jeſuit, 
min defence of the murder of kings. Gregory 
XV. who was raiſed to the pontificate in the 
_ Fear 1621, ſeemed to be of a milder diſpoſition, 
TT VVVP˙VVV © > - oh 
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though not leſs defeftive in equity and olemeney 
towards thoſe that ſeparated from the church of 
Rome. Am-unjuid ſeverity: againſt the friends 
of the Neformatiom is, mdeed; the inevitable 
character of the Roman pontiffs; for wirhout - 
this they would be deſtituts ef the predomimant 
and diſtinctive mark of the papacy. Urban 
VIII. who aſcended the papal throne in the year 
162g was a man of letters, aw eloquent writer, 
an elegant poet, and 2 generous patroir ot 
learning; but nothing can equal the barbarity 
with which he treated alb that bote the name f 
proteſtants. Yet he may be conſidered as a good 
and equitable ruler when compared with Inno- 
cent X. ho ſuceeeded him in the year 1644. 
This unworthy: pontiff, to a profound ignorance 
of all:thoſe things which it was neceſſary ſor 2 
Chriſtian biſhop to know, joined the moſt ame- 
ful indolence and tlie e proffigaey. 
For he abandoned his perſon, the adminiſtration 
ol his temporal affairs; and the govemment of | 
the church, to Donna Olympia; a woman of corrupt 
morals, inſatiable avarice, and bòundleſs am- 
bition. This Donna Olympia Maldachini was 
his brother's widow, with whom he had lived; 
in an illicit comnierce, before his elevation” to 
the pontificate, in which his Hohne continued 
afterwards. He was fucceeded in the p : 
chair, in the year 166, by Alexander VIE who, 
though leſs: odious than his | predeceſſor, was 
nevertheleſs poſſeſſed of all the pernicious 
qualities that are neceſſary to conſtitute a true 
Pope. The other parts of his character are 
drawn, much to his diſadvantage, by ſeveral 
eminent writers of the Romiſh church, WhO fe. 
pPreſent him as full of craft and diſſimulation, 
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Some writers relate, that While he was in Ger- 
muany, he had formed the deſign! of abjuring 
Popery, but was deterred by the example of his 
_ couſin, csunt Pompey, who was poiſoned at 
Lyons, on his way to Germany, after he had ab- 

jured the-Romiſh faith. The two Clements IX. 
and X. who were eletted ſucceſſtwely to the pa- 
pPacy in the years 1668 and 1669, were con- 
deerned in few tranſactions, that deſerve to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity. This was not the caſe 
of Benedict Ot ase known by the deno- 
mination of Innocent XI. and raiſed to the 
pontificate in the year 1677. This reſpectable 
pontiff acquired a very high reputation, by the 
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PB TY: of his morals; his uncommon courage 
_ and reſolution; his diſlike of the groſſer ſuperſti- 
tions that reigned in the Romiſh church, and his 
Attempts to reform the manners of the clergy, 
And to aboliſh a conſiderable number of thoſe 
. *hAtions-and frauds that diſkonour their miniſtry. 
But it appeared manifeſtly, by his example, that 
_ thoſe pontiffs who reſpect truth, and act from 
virtuous and Chriſtian principles, may form 
noble plans, but will never be able to bring them 
mimte ezecution. By his example it appeared 
bat the wiſeſt inflitutions and the moſt judicious 
__ "eſtabhſhments will be unable to ſtand firm, for 
_ any; conſiderable time, againſt the inſidious 
tratagems or declared oppoſition. of a deluded 
multitude, who are corrupted by the prevalence 
_ of licentious: morals, and whoſe imaginations are 
.  ampregnated with ſuperſtitious and pious frauds. 
All the wiſe regulations of Innocent XI. were 
_ tuffered to go to ruin by the criminal indolence 
elk Alexander VIII. An attempt was made to 
revive them by Innocent XII. a man of un- 
dommon merit, who, in the year 1691, ſucceeded 
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well; but he was far 


ſtitious obſervances of his charch.'' 1 0 
II. The incredible pains that were taken, by 
the pontiffs and clergy of the Romiſh church, to 
ſpread their doctrine among Pagan nations, have 
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Alexander in the papal chair; nor were his 


zealous endeavours abſolutely deſtitute of ſuc- 


_ ceſs. But it was alſo his fate to learn, by 


experience; that the moſt prudent and re- 


ſolute pontiffs are unequal to ſuch an Her- 
culean labour, as the reformation of the church 
and court of Rome; nor were the fruits of this 


good pope's wiſe adminiſtration enjoyed long 


aſter his deceaſe. The pontiff, whoſe reign con- 


cluded this century, was Clement XI. He ſur- 


paſſed in learning the whole college of cardinals; 
and was inferior to none of the preceding pon- 


tiffs in ſagacity, ie and a deſire to govern 
rom oppoſing with proper 
vigour the inveterate corruptions and ſuper- 

x . 1 5 
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been already mentioned. We are, therefore, at 
reſent, to confine our narration to the ſchemes 


they laid to recover the poſſeſſions and prero-— 


gatives they had loſt in Europe. Various were 
the projects they formed for this purpoſe. The 


reſources of genius, the force of arms, the moſt 


alluring promiſes, the moſt formidable threaten. 
ings, the wiles of controverſy, che influence of 
pious, and impious frauds, in ſhort, / all poſſible 


means, fair and diſingenuous, were employed for 


the deſtruttion of the Reformed churches, | The 


plan of a dreadful attack upon the friends of the 
Reformation had been, for ſome time, laid in 
| ſecret, and the bigotted and perſecuting houſe of 

Auſtria was pitched upon to put it in execution. 


However, as injuſtice is ſeldom fo inſolent s 
not to ſeek for ſome pretexts to maſl its: deſor. 
mity, ſo the church of Rome endeayoured 
„„%%%%%%é7X—Ü—ñ 86 before- hand 
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land jutſy n of TTY = 
the} flame was ready td break out. For this 
| purpoſe the pens of the perſidious Scioppius 8 FW: 
and others were employed; to reprefent | the = 
treaty of peace, made between Charles V. and 
the Protellatits of Germany, as unjuſt, and made 
void by the Proteſtants themſelves departing | 
from 58 Confeſſion of Augſburg. This injurious 5 
charge was proved groundleſs. by feveral Lu- : 
theran dottors; who, Zf their on accord, de- | 
_ + fended their communion - againſt this inſtance of 
popiſh calumny ; and it was alſo refuted by 
pPublie authority, even by the exprefs order of 
John George, eleftor of Saxony. 
II. The . firſt flames of that religious war, 
which the Roman pontiſfs propoſed to carry on 
by the Auſtrians and Spaniards, broke out in 
Auſtria, where, about the commencement of this 
century, the friends of the Reformation were 
cruelly perſecuted by the Roman- catholics. The 
ſolemn treaties and conventions, by which the 
religious liberty and civil rights of theſe Pro- 
teſtants had Been ſecured, were trampled upon 
and violated in the moſt ſhocking manner; nor 
had theſe unhappy ſufferers reſolution or ſirength 
ſullicient to maintain their privileges. The 
Bohemians, who were involved in the ſame 
vexations, proceeded in a different manner. 
| Perceiving'/plainly, that the votaries of Rome 
aimed aeg jeſs than 10 deprive them of 
that religious liberty that had been purchaſed by 
the blood of their anceſtors; and ſo lately con- 
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firmed to them by an imperial edift, they came 
to a reſolution of aa force to force. 
Accordingly, a league was formed by the Bo- 
hemian 8 and they began bo avenge, 
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had been committed againſt their perſons, their 
families, their religion, and their civil rights and 
privileges. But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in 
this juſt attempt to defend What was dear 10 
them as men and Chriſtians, they carried their 
reſentment beyond the bounds: both of reaſon 
and religion. The death of the emperor Mat- 
thias, which happened in the year 1619, fur- 
niſhed them, as they thought, a fair opportunity 
of ſtriking at the root of che evil, and removing 
the ſource of their calamities, by chooſing a 
ſovereign. of the Reformed. religion; ſor they 
conſidered themſelves as authorized by the 
ancient laws of the kingdom to reject an7 
that pretended to the throne by virtue of an 
3 right, and to demand a prince, whoſe 
title tg the crown, ſhould be derived, from. the 
free fuffrages. of the lates. Accordingly, Fre: 
_ derick V. elector Palatine, who profeſſed the | 
Reformed. religion, was, in the year 1619; 
choſen king of Bohemia, and folemaly. crowned 
at Prague. ES 4 be Tar 5 nm. bonds gd woe Tr Y 7 3 . 
„IV. This bold ſtep, from which the Bohe- 
mians expected ſuch advantages, proved to them 
a ſource of complicated misfortunes. Its con- 
ſequences were fatal to their ne ſovereign, and 
to their on liberties, and priyileges; for by it 
they were involved in the moſt, dreadful. cala- 
mities, and deprived of the free exerciſe of their 
religion, Which was the ultimate end of all the 
meaſures they bad. purſued. _Frederic was de- 


„ 


feated, before Pr ague, by the imperial army, in 
the year 1620, and by this W e battle 
was not only deprived of his new crown, but 
alſo of his hereditary dominions. Reduced thus 
to the wretched condition of an, exile, he was 
obliged to leave his fruitful territories to the 

I ra Fro mamercileſs 
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mexeileſs diſcretion of the Auſtrians and Bava- 
_ _ Frans, who plundered and ravaged them with the 
moſt rapactous barbarity. The defeat of this 
-* Unfortunate prince was attended with dreadful 
conſequences to the Bohemians, and more 

__  elpecially to thoſe, who, from a zeal for religious 
© Hberty, had embarked in his cauſe. Some of 

. them were committed to a perpetual prifon, others 

. baniſhed for life; ſeveral had their eſtates and 
poſſeſſions confiſcated; many were put to death; 
and the whole nation was obliged, from that fatal 
Period, to bend their unwilling necks under the 
- yokeof Rome. The triumph of the Auſtrians 
Would neither have been fo ſudden nor ſo com- 
| ri had they not been powerfully aſſiſted by 
1 ohn e I. elector of Saxony, partly from a 
Principle of hatred towards the Reformed, and 
Peri from conſiderations, of a political kind. 
By the Reformed we are to underſtand all Pro- 
teſtants that are not of the Lutheran perſuaſion. 

©. And here we ſee a Lutheran eteftor drawing his 
ſworqd to ſupport the cauſe of popery and perſe- 


= 


| for the proteſtact” religion, and the rights of 
_ Confcience. This invaſion of the Palatinate 
was the ocraſion of that long and bloody war, 
that was ſo fatal to Germany, and in which the 
_ greateſt part* of the princes of Europe were, 
One way or another, unhappily engaged. It 
began by a confederacy formed between ſome 
German powers and the king of Denmark, in 
order to affert the rights of the eleftor Palatine, 
V. The ſuccefs of the imperial arms filled the 
VPVotaries of Rome with the warmeſt tranſports of 
Joy. They thought the my period was now 
_ approaching, when the whole tribe of heretics 
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to vex with impunity thoſe princes and ſtates, 
_ which refuſed a blind obedience to the court of 


were far from being invincible. According] 
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ſhould either periſh. by the ſword, or be reduced 
under the dominion of the church, The emperor, © 
himſelf, had imbibed no ſmall portion of this 
you which was prepared to convert or to 1 
deſtroy. The flame of ambition, that burned 7 
within bim, was nouriſhed by the ſuggeſtions. 6 
bigotry. Hence he carried bis arms through a 2 
great. part of Germany, and ſuffered his genetals 


* 


Rome. The eleQor of Saxony's zealous at- 
tachment to the emperor, with the lamentable 
diſcord, that reigned among the German 2 1 
perſuaded the pop! faction that the difficulties, | 
which oppoſed the execution of their projet̃t, 8 


the perſons concerned in this grand enterpriſe, / 


began to act their reſpective parts. In the year 
1629, Ferdinand II. to give ſome colour of 
juſtice to this religious war, iſſued out the ter- 


rible reſitution: edit, by which the Proteſtants 


were ordered to reſtore to the chureh of Rome, 


all the poſſeſſions they bad become maſters o 


in conſequence of the religious peace, concluded 
in the preceding century. This edict was prin; | 


cipally owing to the Jeſuits; and hence aroſe a 


warm conteſt between them and the ancient 


fag ve This conteſt indeed was decided 


y the law of force. It was the depopulating 
ſoldier, who, ſword in hand, gave weight to the 
imperial edict, wreſting out of the hands of the | 
lawful polleſſor, whatever the Romiſh prieſts | 
thought proper to claim, and treating the in- 
nocent and plundered ſufferers with all the 
ſeverity that the moſt barbarous ſpirit of op- 
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ſcenes of opprefſion, and looked about for ſuccour 
in vain. The enemy encompaſſed” her on all 

- - ſides, and none of her princes ſeemed qualified 
to ſtand forth as the avenger of her injuries, or 
the affertor of her rights. Some were reſtrained 
by bigotry, ; others by, fear, and others again by 

_ an un; encrous attention to their own private 

_ intereſt. An illuſtrious hero, ' whoſe name will 
f deſcend” to the Jateſt ages, came forth at this 
| Critical ſeaſon; Guſtavus Adolphus took the 
'___, held, and maintained the cauſe of the Germanic 
liberties againſt the tyranny of the houſe of 
Auſtria. At the requeſt of the French court, he 
feet fail for Germany, in the year 1629, with a 
ſmall army; and, by his repeated victories, 
_ blaſted all the hopes which the pope and em- 
peror had entertained of ſuppreſſing the Pro- 
teſtant religion in the empire. But in the year 
1632, this glorious aſſertor of Germanic liberty 

fell in the battle, of Lutzen; yet this unſpeakable 


0 


duct of thoſe who ſucceeded Guftavus at the 
head of the Swediſh army. And, accordingly, 
ſttme war was obſtinately carried on, during many 
years, with various fucceſs, until the exhauſted 


_ cific inclinations of Chriſtina; the daughter and 
ſucceſſor of Guſtavus, brought on à treaty, of 
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VII. Thus, after a: war of thirty years, the 
wounds of Germany were tloſed,”and the droop- 

ing ſtates of Europe revived, in the year 1648, by 

the peace of Weſtphalia, ſo called from the cities 

of Munfter and Oſnaburg, where that famous 
treaty was concluded. The Proteflants, indeed; 
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.. 7 wp -groaned under theſe diſmal 


Joſs was, in ſome meaſure, made up by the con- 


did not derive from this treaty al the privileges 
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they claimed; for the ęæmperor abſolutely refuſed” 
to re-inſtate the Bohemian and Auſtrian Pro- 
teſtants in their religious privileges, or to reſtore 
the Upper Palatinate to its ancient and lawful 
_ proprietor. But they obtained privileges and ad- 
vantages, which the votaries of Rome beheld 
with much uneaſineſs; and it is evident, that the 
treaty of Weſtphalia gave a new and remarkable 
ſtability to the Lutheran and Reformed churches 
in Germany. » By | this treaty the peace of 
Augſburg, - which the Lutherans had obtained 
from Charles V. an the preceding century, was 
firmly ſecured againſt all the ſtratagems of the 
cCourt of Rome; by it the reſlitution - edict was 
abrogated, and both the contending parties con- 
firmed in the perpetual poſſeſſion of whatever 
they had occupied in the beginning of the year 
1624. All this was a ſource of vexation to the 
court of Rome, and made it feel the ſevereſt 
pangs of diſappointed ambition. The treaty 
was executed in all its parts; and all the articles, 
that had been agreed upon at Munſter and Oſna- 
burg, were confirmed and ratified in the year 
1650 at Nuremburg. Ni 
VIII. After this, the court of Rome and its 
creatures were laid under a conſiderable reſtraint. 
They did not any longer dare to make war in 
an open manner upon the Proteſtants. But 
wherever they could with impunity, they op- 
preſſed them in the moſt grievous manner, 
and, in defiance of the moſt ſacred obliga- 
tions, encroached upon their rights, privileges, 
and poſſeſſions. Thus in Hungary, during 
ten years, both Lutherans and Calviniſts were 
involved in an uninterrupted ſeries of the moſt 
cruel calamities. The injuries and inſults they 
ſuffered at the hands o many, and more ef. 
I — Th. pecially 
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pecially of the Jeſuits, are not to be numbered. 


that no treaty or convention was held ſacred or 
even regarded at Rome. For many of theſe 
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_ quently condemned to the moſt cruel puniſh- 


with the appearance of a crime. The remains 


inhuman cruelty (and more eſpecially in the 


attempted without ſucceſs; by delivering Spain 


habitants of the country. 
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In Poland, all thoſe who differed from the pope, 
found, during the whole courſe of this century, 


were rejected out of their ſchools, deprived of 
their churches, robbed of their goods and poſ- 
ſeſſions, under a variety of pretexts, nay, fre- 


ments, without having been even chargeable 


of the Waldenſes, that lived in the vallies of 
Piedmont, were perſecuted often with the moſt. 
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years 1632, 1633, and 1685) on account of ther WM c 

ſtedfaſt attachment to the religion of their an- » 

ceſtors; and this perſecution was carried on f 

with all the horrors of fire and ſword, by the 7 

dukes of Savoy. In Germany, the ſame ſpirit * 

of bigotry and perſecution produced almoſt every T 

where flagrant. acts of injuſtice. And arias & | g 

as long as the church of Rome and its pontiff 0 
perſiſt in maintaining that they have a right to 

govern all the churches of the Chriſtian world, 1 

th 

re 


Jo long muſt thoſe who have renounced their 
authority, but are more or leſs within their reach. 


deſpair of enjoying the ineſtimable bleſſings of 
IX. The zealous inſtruments of the court of 


Rome accompliſhed now, what had often been 


from the infidelity of the Moors, and France 
from the hereſy of the Proteſtants. The poſterity 
of the Moors or Saracens, who had formerly 
been maſters of great part of Spain, had hitherto | 
lived in that kingdom mixed with the other in- 
They were Chriſtians, 
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at Teaſt in their external proſeſſion, induſtrious and 
inoffenſive and, upon the whole; good and uſeful 


ſubjeRs ; but they were ſuſpefted of a ſecret 


propenſity to the religion of their anceſtors. 
Hence the clergy befet the monarch with their 
importunate ſolicitations, and never ceaſed before 


a royal edi was obtained to drive the Saracens, 


whoſe numbers were - prodigious, out of the 
Spariiſh territories. This was highly detrimental 


to the kingdom of Spain, and its pernicious 


effects are more or leſs viſible even at the 


preſent times; but the church, whoſe intereſts 
are, in popiſh countries, conſidered as diſtinct 
from the intereſts of the ſtate, acquired new ac 
ceſſions of wealth and power by the expulſion 
of the Moors.” And thus che public good was 
ſacrificed to bigotry and ſuperſtition . 
In Franee, the perſecuting ſpirit of the church 


of Rome enhibited ſcenes ſtill more ſhocking! 


The proteſtants of that kingdom, after bavin 


groaned for a long time under various forms of 


oppreſſion, and ſeen multitudes of their brethren 


2nce, were, "at length, obliged either to ſave 


themſelves by flight, or to 'profeſs. the *Romiſh 
rela. conn dP et, nc 71: NN 
X. All che reſources of refined policy, all the 
efforts of inſinuating craft and audacious rebellion, 


were employed to bring back Great Britain and 


Ireland under the yoke of Rome. But all theſe 


attempts were without effect. About the begin- 
ning of this century, a ſet of execrable wretches, 
in whoſe breaſts the ſuggeſtions of bigotry had 


ſuppreſſed all the feelings of juſtice and huma- 


nity, were inſligated by three Jeſuits, of whom 
Garnet, che ſuperior” of the ſociety in England, 

was the chief, to form the moſt horrid plot that 
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at one blow James I. the prince of Wales, and 
both houſes of parliament, by the exploſion» of 
an immenſe quantity of gunpowder, which was 
_ concealed, for that purpoſe, in the yaults that lay 


ſpirit. Now for my intention, ſays Digby, let 
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is known in the annals. of hiſtory. The defign 


of this conſpiracy was nothing leſs than to deſtroy 


under the houſe of lords. The ſanguinary bigots, 


: concerned in it, imagined that, as ſoon as this 
horrible deed was performed, they would becat- 


full liberty to reſtore popery to its former credit; 
This conſpiracy; | whoſe infernal; purpoſe; was 
providentially diſcovered, when it was; ripe for 


execution, is commonly known in Britain 
under the denomination of the gunpoder- 
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here is a letter extant, written by Sir Eve- 


rard Digby, one of the conſpirators, to his wiſe 
after his condemnation, which deſerves an 


eminent place in the hiſtory of ſuperſtition and 
bigotry, and ſhews abundantly their infernal 


me tell you, that, if I had thought there had been 


. the leaſt fan in the plot, I would not haue been of 


it for all the world; and no other cauſe drew me 
religion. 94 þ e eee 
The diſcovery of this infernal plot did not 
ſufpend the — 4 of the court of Rome, 
which carried on its ſchemes in the ſuc- 


ceeding reign, but with more caution. 


Charles I. Was a prince of a ſoft and gentle 


temper, and was entirely directed by the counſels 
of Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man who 


was neither deſtitute of learning nor good qua- 


5 lities, though he carried things to exceſſive lengths, 
through his warm and violent attachment to the 
ancient rites and ceremonies of the church; the 


queen, 
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queen, on the other hand, who was a princeſs of 
. was warmly devoted to the intereſts of 
and from all this it ſeemed probable, 
— . violence had failed, yet 3 and 
mild meaſures might ſucceed, and that a recon- 
ciliation might be brought about between En. 
gland and Rome. But this proſpett vaniſhed, 
when the civil war broke out between the king 
and parliament. In conſequence of theſe: com 
motions, both the unſortunate Charles and his 
imprudent counſellor Laud were brought to the 
ſcaffold; and Oliver Cromwell, a man of un- 
paralleled reſolution and foreſight, and a de- 
clared enemy to every thing that bore? the moſt 
diſtant reſemblance of popery, was placed at the 
helm of government, under the title of Protector 
of the — of England. | * 
The hopes of Nome and its votaries were, 
. een n revived by the reſtoration of 
Charles II. For that monarch was not much 
averſe to popery, while his only brother, the 
-prefumptive+ heir to the crown, profeſſed it 
openly. Charles, indeed, had no zeal for | 
religion. But there was much zeal in hiſs 
bigotted ſucceſſor James II; yet accompanied 
with ſuch exceſſive vehemence and imprudence 
as entirely defeated its own purpoſe : for that 
inconſiderate monarch, by his paſſionate attach- 
ment to the court of Rome, and his blind -obſe- 
quiouſneſs to the precipitate counſels of the 
Jeſuiis, gave a mortal blow to that religi 
which he meant to promote, and fell from the 
throne whoſe: prerogatives he was attempting to 
augment and extend. Immediately on his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, he openly attempted to 
reſtore, both in England and Ireland, the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff, hich had been 
| 2 by the laws of both realms; and that 
B 3 he 
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purpoſe, / he trampled upon thoſe rights and 


facred, and which he had bound himſelf, by the 
moſt ſolemn engagements," to ſupport. Juſtly 
exaſperated by repeated inſults from the throne 


upon their religion and liberties, and alarmed 


with apprehenſion: of the approaching ruin of 


both; the Engliſh nation looked about for a 


deliverer, and fixed its views, in the year 1688, 
on William, prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to 


their defpotic monarch, by whoſe wiſdom and 


- valour things were ſo conducted, that James was 


© obliged to retire from his dominions and to 


ahdicate the crown; and the Roman pontif, 


_ with all his adherents, were diſappointed in their 


fond expectations. 


. hen the more p udent defenders of the 


7 ; 


Romiſh faith perceived the ill ſucceſs that at- 


tended all their violent attempts, they thought it 


expedient to have recourſe to ſofter methods; and 
inſtead of conquering the Proteſtants by open 
+  force,propoſeddeluding them back into the church 
ol Rome by ſecret artifice. This way of proceed - 


ing was approved by many, but they were not all 


agreed about the manner. Some had recourſe to 
-public difputations between the principal doctors 
of the contending parties; from a notion, that 
the adverfaries'of popery would either be van- 


quiſhed in the debate, or at leaſt look upon 


the Roman, catholics with leſs averon. Others 
declared it as their opinion, that all conteſt was 
to be ſuſpended; that the great point was to find 
out the proper method of reconciling the two 


churches; and that, in order to promote this, as lit- 


ile ſtreſs as poſſible was to be laid upon thoſe mat- 
| ters of controverſy that had hitherte been looked 
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upon 2s of the higheſt moment. A different 
manner of / proceeding was thought more ad- 
viſable by à third ſet of men, who, from a 
perſuaſion that their doQors had more zeal than 
argument, and were much more eminent for 
their attachment to the church of Rome, than 


for their ſkill in defending its cauſe, prepared 


their combatants with greater care for the ſield of 
controverſy, and furniſhed them xith a new à 
ſubtle method of vanquiſhing, or at leaſt of per 
plexing, their heretical adverſarieee. 
XII. There was a famous conference held at 
Ratiſbon, in the year 1601, at the joint deſire of 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, and Philip Lewis, 
elector Palatine, between ſome eminent Lu- 
theran doctors on the one ſide, and three cele- 


brated Jeſuits on the other. The diſpute 


turned upon the two, great points, to which 
almoſt all the conteſts between the Proteſtants 
and Roman-catholics are reducible, even the 
rule of faith and the judge ꝙ  controverfies. In 
the year 1615, a conference was held at New- 
burg, between a learned Lutheran and a celebrated 


| Jeſuit. 4 But the moſt famous of all theſe confe- 


rences was that held in the year 1643, at Thorn, 
by the expreſs order of Uladiſlaus IV. king of 
Poland, between ſeveral eminent doctors of the 
Romiſh, Lutheran, and Reformed churches. 
This meeting, which was deſigned, to heal the 


diviſion of. theſe churches, was called the Chari- 


table Conference. Beſides theſe public confe- 
rences, there were others of a more private 
nature held between the doctors of the con- 


theſe was the famous diſpute between John 
Claude, the moſt learned of the Reſormed 


divines in France, and Jaques Benigne de Bol. 
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fact; keboſe genius and erudition placed him at 
the head of the Romiſh doors in that country. 
This diſpute; which was held in the year 168g, 
ended like all the reſt. They all widened the 
breach inſtead of healing it. Neither of the 
contending parties could be perſuaded to yield; 
on the contrary, they both returned from the L geld 
of eee ne Enten in their "own 

inions. 

XIII. Thoſe of me Roriun-catholies, e 
views were turned towards union, did not omit 
the uſe of pꝛious artifice. They endeavoured to 
perſuade the zealous Proteſtants and the rigid 

Catholics, that their differences were leſs con- 
fiderable, and leſs important, than they them. 
ſelves "imagined; and that the true way 
to put an end to their diſſenſions, was not 
to nouriſh the flames of diſcord by diſpu tes, 
but to ſee whether their ſyſtems might not de 
reconciled, and their apparent inconſiſtencies 
removed, by proper and candid explications. 
They imagined, that an artful expoſition of thoſe 
| YoArines of the church of Rome, that appeared 
the moſt ſhocking to the Proteſtants, would tend 
much to conquer their averſion to popery. Such 
was the general principle in which the Romiſh 

ce. makers agreed, and ſuch the baſis on 
Which they propoſed to carry on their opera- 
tions; but they purſued ſuch different methods 
in the execution of this perilous ſtratagem, that 
the event did not anſwer their expectations. 
The firſt and moſt eminent of thoſe who tried 
the force of their genius in this enterpriſe, was 
Cardinal Richelieu, that great miniſter, who 
employed all the influence of promiſes and 
threatenings, all the powers of 50 phiſtry and 
eloquence, all the arts of perlüsgesf wget 
bring back the French Proteſtants into the 
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this illuſtrious prelate was followed by other 
divincs. But of all modern adepts in eontro- | 
verſy, none purſued this method with fach 
dexterity as Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux; a man of 
true genius, directed by the moſt confurnmate 
circumſpection. The famous Eæpoſition of the - 
Roman-catholic'; Faith; that was drawn up by 
this ſubtle author, was deſigned to ſhew the 
Proteſtants that their reaſons againſt returning 
to the boſom of the Romiſh church would be 
eaſily removed, provided they would view the 
doctrines of that church in their true light, and 
not as they had been erroneouſly repreſented by 
the Proteſtant writers. But his book was 
formally condemned by the univerſity of Lou- 
vain, in the year 16853, and declared to be 


ſcandalous and pernicious. The Sorbonne alſo 2 : 


diſavowed-the doQrine contained in that book; 
though they have ſince changed. their opinion, 


and thus given a new inſtance of the variations 


that reign in the Romiſh church, which boaſts ſo 
much of its uniformity. The :artifice that was 
employed in the compoſition of this book, and 
the tricks that were uſed in the ſuppreſſion and 
alteration of the firſt edition, have been detected 
with great ſagacity by the learned and excellent 
Archbiſhop Wake, in the Introduction to his 
Expofition o the Do&rine - of the © church of 
England. See alſo his two Defences: of that 
Expoſition, in which the perfidious ſophiſtry of 


gBoſſuet is unmaſked and refuted in the moſt 


ſatisfactory manner. There was an excellent 
anſwer to Boſſuet's book publiſhed by M. De la 
Baſtide, one of the moſt eminent Proteſtant 
miniſters in France. This anſwer the French 
prelate took no notice of, during eight years; 
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" OY end Which he publiſhed an advertiſe. 
ment, in a new edition of his aer on, which 
was deſigned to remove the objections of La 
Baſtide. The latter replied in ſuch a demon- 
ſtrative anil victorious manner, that the learned 
biſhop, notwithſtanding all his eloquence and art, 
was obliged to quit the field o eee 
It is remarkable, that all theſe —— attempts 
to re · unite the two churches, were made by the | 
perſons now mentioned, on their own —— 1 
authority; they were not avowed by the higher 
powers, who alone were qualified to remove, 
modify, or explain away thoſe doctrines and 
rites of the Romiſh church, that ſhocked the 
Frateſtents and juſtified their fe paration- | ©) 
XIV. The Romiſh | — — | 
bobs the Proteſtants certain doctors, who, by 
a natural propenſity to union, were diſpoſed to 
enter into their plan, and to aſſiſt them in the 
execution of it. Among the French Proteſtants, 
Lewis Le Blanc and his diſciples were ſuſpected 
of an inclination to go too great lengths in this 
matter. The ſame accufation was brought 
againſt Huiſſeaux, profeſſor of divinity-at Sau- 
mur. Among the Britiſh divines, this pro- 
pus Gy to diminiſſi the abſurdities of ' popery was 
s'remarkable; William Forbes was the prin- 
cipal-perſon, who diſcovered an extreme facility 
to compoſe a conſiderable number of the diffe- 
tences that perpetuated the ſeparation between 
the two churches. With reſpect to the Dutch, 
it is known, how ardently the great and earned 
Grotius deſired the re-union of all Chriſtian 
churches, in one general bond of concord, and 
with what zeal he endeavoured to reform ſome 
__ enormities of the church of Rome, and to excuſe 
| 7 But theſe and all the other arbitrators 


derived 
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derived no other fruit from their well. intended 
labours, than the diſpleaſure of both the contend 
ng parties, and the bitter e 'of their 
reſpethve churches. mY 
In the number of the Proteſtant a0 on who 
dieovered! much zeal for che re- union of theſe! 
churches, man place Georg Calixtus, a man of 
eminent learning, and profeſſor of divinity in 
the univerſity o Helmftadt. It is neyertheleſs 
certain, that this great man expoſed the cor- 
ruptions of popery with a degree of learning 
and perſpicuity that Was ſcarcely ſurpaſſed” by 
any writer of this century, and perſiſted ſted- 
faſtly in maintaining, that the decrees and ana- 
themas of the council of Trent had baniſhed all 
hopes of a reconciliation between the Proteſtant 
churches and the ſee of Rome. It is true, that 
Calixtus looked upon ſome of the controverſies 
that divided the two communions with much 
more moderation than was uſual, and decided 
them in a manner not ſuited to che ſpirit of the 
times; he was alſo of opinion, that the church of 
Rome had not deffroyed the prineiples of Chrif- 
tianity, but had only deformed them with its 
ſenſeleſs fictions, and buried them under a heap ; 
of rubbiſh. It was undoubtedly on this account, 
that he has been ranked by ſome in the claſs of 
the imprudent peace- makers. a 
XV. The various ntempts of che votaries of 
Rome, though they gave abundant exerciſe” to 
X the activity and vigilance of the Proteſtant 
| doctors, were not, however, attended with any 
9 important revolutions, or any conſiderable fruits. 
Some princes, indeed, and, a' few learned men, 
3 | were thereby ſeduced into the © communion 
of that church; but theſe defections were only 
perſonal, nor was people or province” 
114545 BY | ; | — 
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3 to Ale theſe examples. FOI the 
Fes illuſtrious deſerters of the Proteſtant. re- 


ligion, were . Chriſtina, queen of. Sweden, 


- a: 


| princeſs of great ſpirit, but precipitate. and 
rocecdings,, and 
preferring her eaſe, pleaſure, and literty. to all 


other conſiderations; Wolfgang William, count 
Chriſtian, William, 


, prince. of 
John Frederick, ert of Bunſwick; 


vehement in almoſt all her p 


a of the Rhine; 
rquis of Brandenburg; 


and F nb ie Auguſtus, king of Poland, 


XVI. The Chriſtian churches in the Faſt, 
which were independent on the yoke of Rome, 34 
did not ſtand. leſs. firm againſt the attempts of 
The pompous accounts 
which ſeveral Roman - catholic writers have given 
of the wonderſul ſucceſs of theſe miſſionaries 
g the Neſtorians and Monophyſites, are 
little elſe than ſplendid fables, deſigned to amuſe 
and dazzle the multitude; and many of the beſt of 


the papal miſlionaries. 


the Roman-catholic doors acknowledge, that 


they ought to be conſidered in no other light. As 
little credit is to be given to thoſe, who mention 
the ſtrong propenſity diſcovered by ſeveral of 
the heads and ſuperintendants of the Chriſtian 
ſets in theſe remote regions, to ſubmit to the 
juriſdiftion of the Roman pontiff, It is evident 
on the contrary, that Rome, in two remarkable 
inſtances, ſuffered a conſiderable diminution of 
its authority, 1 in the eaſtern world. One of theſe: 
inſtances was the dreadful revolution in Japan, 


which was followed by the total extinction of 
The other 


was the downfal of popery by the extir ation. of 
its miſſionaries in the empire of Ab by ſlinia; of 


Chriſtianity in that great monarchy. 


which. it will not 2 ee to e 4 bri 
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About the commencement of. the ſeventeenth. 
century, the Portugueſe Jeſuits renewed the miſ- 
fion to Abyſſinia that had been, for ſome time 
before, interrupted. For the Emperor Suſneus, 
who alſumed the denomination of Seltam Segued, 
after the defeat of his enemies and his acceſſion 
to the crown, covered the miſſionaries with his 
peculiar protection. Gained over to their cauſe, 
partly by the eloquence of the Jeſuits, and 
partly by the hopes of maintaining himſelf upon 
the throne by the ſuccours of the Portugueſe, he 
committed the whole government of the church 
to Alphonſo Mendez, ' a miffionary from that 
nation, created him patriarch of the Abyſſinians, 
and not only ſwore, in a public manner, alle- 
giance to the Roman pontiff in the year 1626, 
but moreover obliged his ſubjetts to abandon the 
religious rites and tenets of their anceſtors, and 
to embrace the doctrine and worſhip of the Ro- 
miſh church. But the new patriarch ruined, by 
his intemperate zeal, the cauſe in which he had 


embarked. For he began his miniſtry with the 


moſt inconſiderate acts of violence and def. 
potiſm, Following the ſpirit of the Spaniſh n- 


| qufition, he employed threatenings and tortures 


to convert the Abyſlinians ; the greateſt part ot 
whom, together with their prieſts and miniſters, 
held the religion of their anceſtors in the higheſt 
veneration, and were willing to part with their 
lives and fortunes rather than forſake it. He 
alfo ordered thoſe to be re-baptized, who, in 
compliance with the orders of the emperor, had 


IF <mbraced the faith of Rome, as if their former 
religion had been nothing more than a ſyſtem of 


paganiſm. This the Abyſlinian clergy looked 
upon as a ſhocking inſult upon the religious dif- 
cipline ol their anceſtors, as even more provoking 
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than che barbarities practiſed againſt thoſe who 

refuſed to ſubmit to the papal yoke. Nor did the 
inſolent patriarch; reſt ſatisfied with theſe deſ. 
potic proceedings in the church; he excite 

tumults in the ſtate, and, with an unparalleled 
ſpirit of rebellion and arrogance, encroached 


upon the prerogatives of the throne, and at- 


N * 
tr] 


| tempted to give law to the emperor himſelf 


Hence aroſe civil commotions, conſpiracies, and 


ſeditions, which excited in a little time the in- 


dignation of the emperor, and the hatred of the 
people againſt the Jeſuits, and produced at length, 
in the year 1631, a public declaralion from the 


throne, by which the Abyſſinian monarch an- 


nulled the orders he had formerly given in 
favour of popery, and left his ſubjects at liberty, 
either to perſevere in the doctrine of their an- 
ceſlors, or to embrace the faith of Rome. This 
rational declaration was mild and indulgent to- 
wards the Jeſuits, conſidering the treatment their 
inſolence had juſtly deſerved; and, in the fol- 
lowing reign, much ſeverer meaſures were em- 

4 againſt them. Baſilides, the ſon of 


1632, no ſooner aſcended the throne, than he 
thought it expedient to rid his dominions of 
theſe troubleſome gueſts; and accordingly, in 


the year 1634, he baniſhed from Ethiopia the 
Patriarch Mendez, with all the Jeſuits and Eu- 


ropeans that belonged to his retinue, and treated 


theRoman-catholic miſſionaries withexceſlive ſe- 


verity. From this period, the very names of Rome, 
its religion, and its pontiff, were P of the 
higheſt averſion among the Aby ſſi 


1 a nians, who 
guarded their frontiers with the greatelt vigilance, 


leſt any Jeſuit or Romiſh miſſionary ſhould teal 


into ther territories, and excite new tumults and 
$5; 0p © commotions 
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commotions. The Roman * n made 
more than one attempt to recover the authority ö 
they had loſt. They began by ſending two Capu- 
chin monks to repair their Ioſs but theſe unfortue , _ 
nate wretches were no ſooner diſcovered than | 
they were ſtoned to death. They afterwards em- 
ployed moreartful and clandeſtine, methods of re- 
viving the miſſions, and had recourſe to the in- 
fluence of Lewis XIV. king of France, to pro- 
cure admit ion for their emiſſaries into the 
Abyſſinian empire; but theſe attempts have 
nigen proved. unſucceſsful, nor have the pon. 
tiffs or their votaries been as yet able to calm . 
the reſentment of that exaſperated nation, 
or to con Juer its reluftance, , againſt the worſhip 3 
and juriſdiction . of the church of Rome. EY 
XVII. Hitherto we have confined our views to 
the external condition. of the. church of Rome, 
and to the good, or ill ſucceſs that altended its 
"endeavours to. extend its "dominion. in different 
parts of the world. 6 'will be, now. roper to 
<onfider this charch in in its internal conſtitutien, 
its polity, a diſcipline, inſtitations, and dodctrine. 
Its aneient form. of government ftill remained.; 
but its optiffs and biſhops Toft, in any places, 
no ſmall part of their extenſive, authority. The 
halcyon 957 were now over, in which the papal 
clergy excited With impunity ſeditious tumults in 
5 ſtate, ieee openly. in the tranſaftions 
government, ſtruck terror into the hearts of 
10 ereigns and ſübjekts by the thunder of their 
1 "anathein4s and, 155 poſing by rthenſome contr - 
© | "butions on the Data mu titude, filled their 
coffers by tyranny and oppreſſion. The pope 
himſelf, though” il honsured with the ſame 
ki 4 tots titles, found frequently, that theſe titles 
a 


a conliderable part of their. former fig- 
1 wh 658 nification. 
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vificarivn,”" Fol? now almbſt all the Perg 
fates of Eutope had adlopted that \\portant 
maxim, that bal been formerly peculiar io the 
French nation: lat ihe power of, the. Roman 
pontiſf is confined to matters, 7 a religious nature, 
and cannot, under any pretext uy wt extend 
t0 civil tranſactions. In the ſchools, indeed, and 
colleges. of Roman-catholic countries, and in the 
writings of the Romiſh prieſts and doctors, 135 
majeſty of the pope was ſtill Exalted in the moſt 
emphatie terms. Fü leuts, alſo, who have been 
x ambitious of a diſtinguiſhed place among 
the affertors of the Power of the Roman ſee, 
raiſed their voices, in this ignoble cauſe, 858 | 
above thoſe of the ſchools and colleges. - 9992 
even in the courts of ſovereign Ee üg 
founding phraſes were ſometimes uſed, to ex- 
preſs the dignity and authority of the hea of the 
church. But he was extolled in words, bz ol 
who deſpiſed him moſt in reality; FR and wh 

any diſpute aroſe between him and +4 5 
of bis communion, "the latter re 95 ed his 
authority. no further than they found. Fapsdient 
for their own purpoſes. 

XVIII. This the Roman pontiffs learned b 
experience, as often as they endeavoured, during 
this century, to reſume their former pretenſi 10NS, 
to Me their e in civil affairs, and 
enctoach upon, the juriſdiction 0 ſovereign OP 
The conduft of, 1 V. and the conſequences of 
= furniſh © a Arrikip example of this. This 
baughty pontiff. 1 the republic 'of Venice 
under an [nterdi in As year 1606. The reaſons 
alledged for this inſolent proceeding, were the 
i of two eecleſiaſtics for. capital 
crimes; as alſo two wiſe edicts, one of which 
probibned the ereftion of. any more = 
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Cent. XVII. Romiſh Church 29 
edifices.in the Venetian territories, without the 


knowledge and conſent of the ſenate; and the 
other, the alienation of any eſtates in favour. of 
the clergy, without the expreſs approbation of 
the Republic. The Venetian ſenate received, 
ais abel inſult, with dignity, and conducted 
nemſelves with becoming reſolution. Their firſt, 
ſtep; was, to prevent their clergy from Seda 
the Intergi&, by an act prohibiting the.ceſſation of 
public worſhip, and of the ſacraments. Their 
next ſtep was equally vigorous; for they baniſhed 


from their territories the Jeſuits and Capuchin 


friars, who obeyed. the orders of the pope, in 
ppoſition to, their commands. In the procels- 
a5 e me they employed their ableſt 


pens, and particularly that of the learned and 


ingenious Paul Sarpi, of the Order of Serves, 
to demonſtrate, on the one hand, the juſtice of 
ue limits of the Roman. pontiff's authority. 
The arguments af theſe writers were ſo ſtrong- 
that Baronius and the other learned advocates, 
whom the pope had employed in ſupporting his 
pretenbons, ruggled in vain againſt their irre- 
ſiſtible evidence. In the mean time, all things 
tended to a rupture, and Paul V. was gathering 
together his forces in order to make war upon 
the Venetians, when Henry IV. king of France, 
interpoſed. as mediator, and concluded a peace, 
between, the contending parties, on conditions 
not very honourable to the ambitious pontiff. 
For the Venetians could not be perſuaded to 
repeal the edicts and reſolutions they had iſſued. 
aut againſt the court of... Rome, nor to recal the 
Jeſuits from their exile. . At the time of 
this rupture, the ſenate of Venice entertained; 
ſerious thoughts of a total ſeparation. from the 
S Cz MT _ church 
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ne e Rene in which de ambaſſadors of 
England and Holland did all that was in their- 
power to confirm them. But many conſi- 
derations intervened to prevent the eee of 
this deſign. ' 


XIX. Had the Þ Portugueſe aRed wah the fat 


widdous: and reſolution, / their conteſt with the 
court of Rome, which begun in the 1 — 1641, 
and was carried on until ul the year 1 would 
have been terminated in a manner equally dif- 
advantageous to the haughty pontiffs. The 
Portugueſe, unable to bear any longer dere 
oppreſſion of the Spaniſh government, 
the yoke, and choſe Don John ae of 7 Bis- 
nza, for their Urban VIII. and his 
ucceſſors' in the fee of Rome obſtinately re- 
fuſed, ' notwithſtanding the moſt preſſing ſoli- 
citations both of the French and Portugueſe, 
either to acknowledge Don John's title to the 
crown, or to confirm the biſhops, whom this 
2 had named to fill the vacant oy” in 
ortugal. Hence it happened, that the 4 
Part of the kingdom remained for a long Aale 


without biſhops. The pretended vicar of Chriſt. 
whoſe character ought to ſet him above! 


the fear of man, was fo flaviſhly apprehenſive of 
the reſentment of the king of ihe pain, that, rather 


than offend that ee he ory try the moſt 


ſolemn obligations of his Ration, by leaving ſuch 
a number of churches without paſtors. The 
French and other European courts adviſed the 
new king of Portugal to follow the example of 
the Venetians, and to affemble a national coun- 
eil, by which hs. new-created biſhops might be 
confirmed, in 'fpite of the pope, Don John. 
ſeemed diſpoſed to liſten to their counſels, but 
ter r ſpirit TO, checked by the for⸗ 
midable 
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midable power of the inguifition; the incredible 
ſuperſtition of ie people) aud de blind rea! 
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and attachment that the nation, in general, 
diſcovered for the authority of the Roman 
zontiff. Hence the popes continued their 
inſults with impunity; and it was not before 
the peßce concluded between Fortugal and 
Spain, ffve and twerity years after this revs- 


were confirmed by the pope, It was under the 


pontificate of Clement IX. that an accommo- 


dation was brought about between the courts of 
and Rome. It muſt indeed be ob- 


Portug | . 
ſerved, io the Honour of che PottugheTs, that, 
notwithſtanding their ſuperltitiops attachment 


© the covrt,of Rome; ey vigorouly oppoſes 
pts to draw from this 


its' pontift in alt Hie attempts to "draw komm this 
conteſt an zugmentation of his power in kit 


kingdom; nor did the biſbops permit, in thei 


reſpectivs ſees, any encroachment to be made, 


at this time, upon the rivileges” and rights of 
their monarcl LD TOA 136957 bf Ann 

; | TE. My. 8 Ee | 4 of 5 tot th 6% 44 44 
"XX. There had fubſifted,” during math pre- 
cedding ages, an almoſt 'uninterrupted miſin. 


telligence between the French monarchs and 
the Roman pontiffs, which bad oſten occafioned 
an open rupture. The greateſt exertions of in- 
duſtry, artifice, and aſſiduous labour, were em- 


ployed' by the popes,” during che whole of this 
period, to conquer the averſion that the French 
had conceived againſt the authority of the cburt 


of Roms and do ühdermine imperreptibſy, abc 


deſtroy by degrees, the liberties of the Gallican 
church. In this enterpriſe, the Jefuits acted a 


principal part, and ſeconded, with all their craft, 


the deſigns of the pontiffs. But theſe attempts 


/ 
/ 
/ 


were effectually difconcerted by the parliament 
11 $3531 hes | : Es of 1 
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of Paris; * many able. pens, expoſed the 
— and injuſtice of the papal claims. They 
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princes wink it beneath their ene iel 
more 1665, 6 time and occaſion,, even to 
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pealed to the ancient decrees of the Gallican 


1640 which they confirmed by recent au- 
thorities. It will naturally be chought, that theſe 


bold defenders of the liberties both e 
| and eee ef be ne peculiar 


Marks of. thn agpprobatipn of th t. le cour t.of 


Jeveral marks of its 


Err — whom. it was, thought expe- 


tent to treat e with artifice. * ge 
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pretend a. kg ty yeneration for, the . 
the G8 poncfſs ut they are, nevertheleſs, con- 
fantly. on their bake and, as-foon. as they per- 


ceive the court of Rome taking, advantage of 


their lenity to extend its domimon, they the en. 


_ reſume the language that becomes the monarchs. 


of a nation, that could never hear the oppreſſion. 


of the papal yoke. All this appears in the con- 
teſts, between the courts. of France and Ro ome. 


under the reign. of Lewis XIV, | 
XXI. The. firſt of theſe conteſts happened. i 
| under the pontificate of Alexander VII. and was 
Owing, to the inſolence of his Corſican, guards, 
who, in the year 10 GG, JHA te. French 7 85 
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baſfador and his lady, Ihe duke and dutchels of 


Crequi, at the inſtigation, as it is ſuppoſed, of 
the pope: s nephews. Lewis demanded ſatisfaction 
for this: 0 

this demand, ; a actually 1 his troops to file 
off for Ttaly and 10 60 8 the i in his 
capital. The Heer, N 5 theſe preparations, 
implored the clemency of the eee monarch, 


| who concluded a peace with him, at Piſa, in the 


year 1664, upon the moſt inglorious and mor- 


tifying conditions. Theſe conditions were, that 


the Pope ſhould ſend his nephew to Paris, in the 

character of a,ſu pliant for pardon ; chat he 

1 215 brand the 6 

infa 1 555 and break them 27 a public e it; and 
ere. a. [Liege at Rome, With an in- 

Apen to of 


{rn ary manner in which it was chaſtifed a 
umbled by by the French e But Lewis 
did not cbaſtiſe 1 as hea fi the church; 


but as a kee prise, violating. the, law. ol 


tions. 


Mewed on other occaſion; 
770753 he Was as. much, diſpoſe 


05 „nbi ah as prangely ambition, and "that 


he feared the head of the church, as little as the 


temporal ruler of t. he, eccleſiaſtical Nate. This 


on the pope's delay! ing to anſwer. 


orſican guards with e | 


Ve, of this u ; 
ate inſtance of p. apal 1 e of by wr 
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appeared by che warm debate he had with In⸗ 


nocent XI. conſidered 1 in his ſpiritual character, 
ER, began about the year 1678, and was 
carried with. great. animoſity. for. ſeveral years 


Tight, called, in 88 the regale, by which t 

French king, upon the death of a ſhop, laid 
claim to the revenues of his I until a new 
eher was elected. 15 was deſirous that all 
the c 2 in his dominions r 1 * 


to 


4 


to the, re Innocent pretended. that this 


TS n. Hl; of he 
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| | claim cou a 75 be granted. Thus the claims of 


dhe 5 prince and the remonſtrances of the ponti 
boch urged with warmth, formed a violent contelt 
. Which was carried on, on both ſides, with reſo- 
lation... The pontiff ſent forth his bulls and 
mandates. The monarch. oppoſed their exe- 
ction by ſevere edifts, againft all, who dared to 
treat rr with the ſmalleſt regard. When the 
pontiff refuſed to confirm dhe biſhops that were 
nominated by the monarch, the latter took care 
to have them conſecrated and induted 1 into their 
_ reſpeftive "ſees; aud thus, in ſome meaſure, 
ASlared | to the world, that the Gallican, church 
could! govern. itſelf. without the Roman pontiff. 
ö Innocent NI. a man of a high ſpirit, did not ole 
<ourape at '; a view of theſe 4 folg roceedings; 
but iflued out bull after bull, and did every thing 
in his 3 ower to convince "his adverſaties, that 
the in atrepidity, which formerly diſtinguiſhed ihe 
Tulers of the Romiſh church, was-not yet totallz 
extinguiſhed. This obſtinacy,. "however, ont 
ed to add fuel to the indignation and. re- 
ſetitment” of Lewis. And accordin gh, 'thi 
ROE Jummaned the famous aff mbly 0 
11555 OPS, which met at Paris, in the year 880 
In this convocation, the ancient doftrine of ' the 
| Gallican church, that declares the power of the 
1 3 to, be merely fpiritual, and alſo inſetior to 
u 


A 1 general council, was drawn up, anew in 
tour MAG 80 de Which were 1 adop ted 
. he whote aſſembly, and were oft to 
the” whole” body of © tt © clergy, a alf the 
Univetfities' throughout the kingdom, Nr a facred 
and mviolable kale of faith. But even this re- 
IpeRtable deciſion, Which gave ſuch a mortal 
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the conſtancy of its reſolute pontiff. 
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ſolved to ſuppreſs the 7:ght of aßjlum that had 


formerly been enjoyed A ambaſſadors re- 


juſtice, by procuring e the moſt 
Feu 4 / 


heinous malefaftors. This rig 
tended much further than the ambaſſador's 
palace, whoſe immunity the pope did not mean 
to violate; it comprehended a conſiderable ex- 
tent of ground, which was called a quarter, and 


undoubtedly gave occaſion to great and e 


„ in 


abuſes. The marquis De Lavardin refuſ 


— 


the name of the French king, to ſubmit to this 


new regulation ; and Lewis took all the violent 


methods, that pride could invent, to oblige the 
pontiff to reſtore. to his ambaſſador hate im- 
munities. Innocent perſiſted in his purpole, 
oppoſed the king's demands in the moſt open and 


intrepid manner, and could not be,wrought upon 
1 any conſideration to yield, even in appearance. 


is death, however, put an end to the debate. 


His ſucceſſors, being men of a more complaiſant 


diſpoſition, were leſs averſe to the conceſhons 
that were neceſlary to bring about a reconci- 


liation, They were not, indeed, ſo far unmindiul 
| of the papal dignity and intereſts, as to patch up 


| an agreement on inglorious terms. On the one 


hand, the right of aſylum WAS ſuppreſſed with 


W the king's conſent; on the other, the right of 
the 7egale was ſettled with certain modifications. 


The tour famous propoſitions, relating to the 


Pope's authority, were ſoltened, by t e king's 
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Prince, nor renounced by the el ergy: on "tHe v8 
| contrary, they tiff remain in force among the 
Inn 


Ae e en 
XXII. The corruptions that had been com- 
plained of in preceding ages, both in the higher 


and inferior Orders of the Romiſh clergy, Were 


rather increaſed than diminiſhed during this 
century, 'as the moſt impartial 'writers of that 
communion. confeſs. The biſhops were rarely 


indebted for their elevation to their learning . 01 
ſuperiot merit. The interceſſion of potent pa- 


trons, ſervices rendered to men in power, con- 
nexions of blood, and ſimoniacal practices, were, 

enerally ſpeaking, the ſteps to preferment; and, 
what was ſtill more deplorable, their promotion 
was ſometimes owing to their Vices. Their lives 
were ſuch as might be expected from perſons, 
who had riſen in the church by ſuch means; 
for had they been obliged, by their profeſſion, to 
give . of thoſe vices which the 
holy laws of the Goſpel expreſsly condemn, 
inftead_of exhibiting patterns of ſanctity and 
virtue to their flock, they could not have con- 
dufted themſelves otherwiſe than they did. 


Some indeed there were, who diſplayed a true 


Chitin Leet in a ide odd ü een 
and exhibiting pious examples to the flock.” But 


theſe rare patrons of virtue were either ruined 
by the reſentment and ſtratagems of their exaſpe- 


Tated brethren, or were left in obſcurity, without 


the ſupport, requiſite to enable them to execute 
"effeQtually their laudable purpoſes. The ſame 


treatment fell to the lot. of thoſe among the 


lower clergy, who endeavoured to maintain the 
cauſe of virtue. But the number of ſufferers in 
. 2 1 * 1 F 
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{ IM this noble cadſe was ſmall, compared with the 

& WH multitude of corrupt eccleſiaſtics, whoſelives were 

'- ſpent in ſcenes of pleaſure, or in the toils of ava- 
rice and ambition. But ſome even of the Roman 

1 f pontiffs, in this century, uſed their moſt zealous 
Th endeavours to reform the manners of the clergy, 
2 or, at leaſt, to oblige them to obſerve the rules 
13 of external decency. It is, however, matter of 
at ſurpriſe, that theſe pontiffs did not perceive the | 
o unlurmountable obſtacles to the ſucceſs of their 


counſels, and the fruits of their wiſe edits, that 
aroſe from the internal conſtitution of the Ro- 
miſh church, and the very nature of the papal 
government. For were the Roman pontiffs even 
. inſpired, yet unleſs this inſpiration were 
attended with a miraculous power, and with the 
ſupernatural priyilege of being preſent in many 
places at the ſame time; it is not conceivable 
9 they ſhould ever entertain a notion of the 
poſſibility of reſtoring or maintaining order, r 
good morals, among that prodigious multitude of 
perſons that are ſubject to their juriſdiction 
XXIII. Though the monks, in ſeveral places, 
behaved with more decency, than in former 
times, yet they had every where departed 
from the primitive laws of their inſtitutions. 
About the commencement of this century, their 
convents and colleges made a. moſt wretched 
figure, as we learn from the accounts of the 
wiſelt and moſt learned even of their own 

Et writers. But we find, further on, ſeveral at- 
tempts made to remove this diſorder. The firſt. 
were made by ſome pious Benedittins, who, in 
France and other countries, reformed ſeveral mo- 
naſteries of their Order, and endeavoured to 
bring them back, as near as was poſſible, to the 
diſcipline of their founder. Their example was 
n %%%. 
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followed by the "monks of -Clugni, the Ciſter- b 
| cians, the regular canons, the Dominicans and ws 
Pranciſcans. It is from this period that we are to fc 


date the diviſion of the monaſtic Orders into two 
general claſſes; one of theſe comprehends the 
| Reformed monks, who, reclaimed from that 
5 licentiouſneſs that had formerly diſhonoured 
|| their ſocieties, lead more ſtrict and regular lives, 
3 and diſcover in their conduct a greater regard to 
the primitive laws of their Order. The other 
is compoſed of the Un-reformed Orders, who, 
forgetting the rules of their inſtitute, ſpend their 
days in eaſe and pleaſure, and have no taſte for 
the auſterities of the monaſtic life. But the 
greateſt part, even of the Reformed monks, do 
not only come ſhort of that purity of manners 
which their rule enjoins, but are gradually and 
4mperceptibly relapſing into their former indo- 
lence and diſorder. | 9 3 
XXIV. Among the Reformed monks, a par- 
ticular degree of attention is due to certain 
Benedictine ſocieties, or congregations, who 
ſurpaſs all the other monaſtic Orders both in the 
excellence of their rules, and in the zeal with 
which they adhere to them. The moſt famous 
of thele ſocieties is the Congregation of St. Maur, 
which was founded in the year 1620. It does 
not indeed appear, that even this ſociety ad- 
'heres ſtrictly to the maxims of Benedict, whoſe * 
name it bears, nor is it beyond the reach of 
-cenſure in other reſpe&s; but - theſe imper- 
'feftions are compenſated by the great number 
of excellent rules that are obſerved in it, and 
by the regular lives and learned labours of its 
members. It muſt be known to thoſe who 
have any acquaintance ' with, the progreſs of 
learning in Europe, what ſignal advantages the 
ent "Ba Republic 
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.. = Repos of letters has derived from the eſta- 
d bliſhment of this famous Congregation, whoſe 4 
0 reſearches have taken in the Whole circle 1 
& | FEIERESs i — e | 
C XXV. Though theſe pious attempts to reform 
it the monaſteries were, not entirely unſucceſsſul, 
d yet the effects they produced, even in thoſe 
8 N where they had ſucceeded moſt, came far 
5 ſhort of that auſterity that had ſeized the ima- 


* ginations of a ſet of perſons, whoſe number 5 
? conſiderable. in the Romiſh church. Theſe 


17 rigid cenſors, having always in their eye the 
* ancient diſcipline of the monaſtic Orders, 


looked upon the changes above-mentioned. as 

* imperfect and trifling. They conſidered a monk 
as a perſon, obliged, by the ſanctity of his pro- 
qa | feſſion, to ſpend his whole days in prayers, 
; - contemplation, ſilence, the peruſal of holy books, 


27 and bodily labour. This ſevere plan of monaſtic 

"Pp diſcipline was adopted by the Janſenifts, -who 

* reduced it to practice in certain places, and in 

wa none with more ſucceſs and reputation than in 
- the female convent of Port-Royal, where it has 

4 ſubſiſted from the year 1618 until our time. 

| Theſe ſteps of the ae ſpirit of 

4 emulation, and ſeveral monaſteries exerted 

9 


themſelves in the imitation of this model; but 
they were all furpaſſed by the famous Bouthillier 
de Rance, abbot de la Trappe, who, with the 
moſt ardent zeal attended with uncommon ſuc- 
cels, introduced into his monaſtery this diſci- 
pline. This illuſtrious abbot ſhewed very early 
an extraordinary genius for the Belles-Lellres. 
At the age of ten, he was maſler of ſeveral of 
the Greek and Roman poets, and underſtood 
Homer perfectly. At the age of twelve or 
thirteen, he gave an edition of Anacreon, with 
335 SET Ts | learned 
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learned Annotations. Some writers alledge, x 
that he had imbibed the voluptuous fpirit of that n 
poet, and that his ſubſequent application to the g 

_ Rudy of theology in the Sorbonne did not ex- 


tinguiſh it entirely. They alſo attribute his | af 
converſion to a ſingular ineident. They tell us, C 
that returning from the country, after ſix weeks T 
-abſence from a lady whom he rg aſſionately di 
(and not in vain,) he went directly to her fo 
chamber by a back ſtair, without having the m 
_ Patience to make any previous enquiry about p1 
her health and fituation. On opening the door, to 
he found the chamber illuminated and hun | or 
with black ;— and, on approaching to the bed, w 
—ſaw the moſt hideous ſpectacle that could be n« 
e wards his eyes: he ſaw his fair miſtreſs in fr 
her {hroud—dead of the ſmall-pox—all her re 


charms fled—and ſucceeded by the ghaſtly lines * 
of death, and the frightful marks of that terrible fo 
diſorder. From that moment our abbot retired fu 
from the world, repaired to La Trappe, the moſt Da 
. barren, and deſolate ſpot in the whole pr 
kingdom of France, and there ſpent the fort) th 
luaſt years of his life in perpetual acts of the moſl 
auſtere piety. His ſociety obſerved the ſevere 
and laborious rule of the ancient Ciſtereians, 
whom they even ſurpaſſed in abſtinence, morti- 
fications, and felf-denial. This Order ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts, under the denomination of the Reformed 
Bernardins of La Trappe, and has ſeveral mo- 
naſteries both in Spain and Italy; but it is de- 
generating gradually from the auſtere diſcipline 
of its famous founder. N 
VXXVI. The Romiſh church, from whoſe pro- 
'Iific womb all the various forms of ſuperſtition | 
iſſued forth in an amazing abundance, ſaw ſe- 
'veral new monaſtic eſtabliſhments ariſe during 
| ELK 1b this 
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fraternity, from which they 
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paſs over in ſilence, and confine ourſelves to the 
mention of thoſe, Whicl 


have obtained ſome de- 


We begin with the Fathers of the: oratory of 
| the Holy elan a famous. Onde .infliunted by 


Cardinal Berulle, a man of genius and talents. 


This order, founded in the year 1613, has pro- 
duced a conſiderable number of perſons eminent 


for their piety, learning, and eloquence; and ſtill 
maintains its reputation in this reſpect. The 


prieſts who enter into this ſociety are not obliged 
to renounce their property or poſſeſſions, but 
only to refuſe all eceleſiaſtical cures or offices to 
which any fixed revenues or honours are an- 


nexed, as long as they continue meinbers of this 
are at liberty to 


retire whenever they think proper. While they 


continue in the Order, they are bound to per- 


form, with the greateſt accuracy, all the prieſtly 
functions, and to turn the whole bent of their 
zeal and — to one ſingle point, even the 


preparing themſelves and others for diſcharging 


them daily with greater perfeftion and more 


| abundant fruits. But, in later times, the Fathers 


of the oratory have not confined themſelves to 


this ſingle object, but have imperceptibly ex- 
tended their original plan to the ſtudy of polite 5 


literature and theology. 


After theſe Fathers, the next place is due to 


the Prieſts of the Miſſions, an Orger founded by 


Vincent de Paul, and formed into a regular con- 
1 22 in the year 1632. The rule pre- 
ſcribed to this fociety, by its founder, lays its 


members under the three following obligations: 


Firjt, to aſpire daily to higher degrees of ſanctity 
and perfection, by prayer, meditation, the pe- 
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ruſal of pious books; and other devout exerciſes: ir 
Secondly, to employ eight months of the year in n 
the villages, and, in general, among the country- Cc 


. people, in order to inſtru&t them in the prin- 
eiples of religion, form them to the practice of 
piety, accommodate their differences, and admi- 
niſter relief to the ſick and indigent: Thirdly; to 

_ govern the ſeminaries in which perſons deſigned 
for holy orders receive their education, and to 
inſtruct the candidates for the ' miniſtry in the 
fciences that relate to their vocations. 
The Prieſts of the miſſions were alſo intruſted 
with the direction and government of a Female 

Order, called Virgins of lobe, or Daughters of 
charity, whoſe office it was to adminiſter aſſiſ- 
tance to indigent perſons, who were confined to 
their beds by ſickneſs and infirmity. This Order 

was founded by a noble virgin, whoſe name was 
Louiſa le Gras, and received, in the year 1660, 
the approbation of Pope Clement IX. — Lie 
Brethren and Siſters of the Chriſtian ſchools were 


formed into a ſociety in the year 1678, and in 
obliged to devote themſelves to the education of th 
poor children of both ſexes. re 
XXVII. All the different branches of literature tri 
received, during this century, in the more po- vip 
liſhed Roman-catholic countries, a new degree en 
of improvement. France, Spain, Italy, and the fo 
Netherlands produced ſeveral men eminent for in 
their genius and acquaintance with the learned th 
languages. This happy circumſtance muſt not, MF ol 
however, be attributed to the methods of public m 


education. It was beyond the borders of theſe 
pedantic ſeminaries, that genius was encouraged i 
and directed by eminent patrons of ſcience; who 8 


opened new paths to the attainment of ſolid ne 
=» learning. The French bore a diſtinguiſhed part ax 
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in this literary reformation. Excited by their 
native force of genius, and animated by the en- 
couragement that learning received from Lewis 
XIV. they cultivated with ſucceſs almoſt all the 
branches of literature, and, rejetting the barbarous 
jargon of · the ſchools, exhibited learning under 
an elegant and alluring form, and thereby mul- 
tiplied the number of its votarie. 
VXXVIII. But it was long before the court of 
Rome, which beheld with terror whatever bore 
5 the ſmalleſt aſpect of novelty, could think of 
ed conſenting to the introduction of a more rational 
ale WF pbiloſophy, or permit the modern diſcoveries to 

of be explained in the public ſeminaries of learning. 
Tf- This appears ſufficiently from the fate of Galilei, 
to the famous mathematician of Florence, who was / 
ler caſt into priſon by the court of Ingusſition for 
vas adopting the ſentiments of Copernicus. Vet 
50, Des Cartes and Gaſſendi excited a ſpirit of 
[he liberty and emulation that changed the face of 
ere ſcience in France, It was under the auſpicious 
nd influence of theſe, that ſeveral eminent men of 
of that nation dared: to conſult the dictates of 
| reaſon and experience, in the inveſtigation” of 


ure truth. IHE TTT eee VEIL 
bo- Towards the concluſion of this century, many 
ree eminent men, in Italy and in other countries, 
the followed the example of the French, in ventur- - 
for Ting into the paths that were newly opened for 
1ed the inveſtigation of truth. This deſertion of the 
ot, old philoſophy was at firſt attended with that ti- 
lic morouſneſs and ſecrecy, that aroſe from appre- 
eſe henſions of the diſpleaſure of the court of 
3X Rome; but, as ſoon as it was known that the 
tho Roman pontiffs beheld with leſs jealouſy the 
lid new diſcoveries in metaphyſics, mathematics, 
and natural philoſophy, the deſerters broke their 
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chains with greater confidence, and proceeded 
with greater boldneſs in the purſuit of truth. 

XXIX. It we take an accurate view of the 
religious ſyſtem of the Romiſh church, during 


this century, both with reſpect to faith and 
practice, we ſhall find, that, inſtead of being im- 


proved by being brought ſomewhat nearer to 
that perfect model that is exhibited in the Holy 
Scriptures, it had contracted new degrees of cor- 
ruption in moſt places, partly by the negligence 
of the Roman pontiffs, and partly by the dangerous 
maxims and influence of the - Jeſuits. This 1s 
not only the obſervation of thoſe who have re- 


_ nounced the Romiſh communion; it is the 


complaint of the wiſeſt and worthieſt part of that 
communion, of all its members who have a zeal 
. ͤͤ,, Fant 1s, 
XXX. The flame of controverſy, which 
ſeemed extinguiſhed, broke out again with new 
violence in the year 1640, and formed a kind 


of ſchiſm in the church of Rome, which in- 
vol ved it in great perplexity. The occaſion of 
theſe new troubles was the publication of a 


book, entitled, Auguſtinus, compoſed by Cor- 
nelius Janſenius, biſhop of Y pres, and publiſhed 


after the death of the author. In this book, the 
doQtrine-of Auguſtine, concerning man's natural 
corruption and the nature and efficacy of that 


Divine Grace, which alone can efface this un- 
happy ſtain, is unfolded at large, and illuſtrated, 
for the moſt part, in Auguſtine's own words. 
No incident could be more unfavourable to the 
cauſe of the Jeſuits, and the progreſs of their 
religious ſyſtem, than the publication of this 


book; and they could ſcarcely conſider it in any 


other light, than as a tacit refutation of their 
opinions concerning Human Liberty and Divine 


Grace. And, accordingly, they not only drew 
EE ET ©} their 
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their pens againſt this famous book, but alſo uſed 


their moſt zealous endeavours to obtain a public 


condemnation of it from Rome. Their endea- 
vours were not unſucceſsful. The Roman 
inquiſitors began the oppoſition by prohibiting 
the peruſal of it, in the year 1641; and in 
1642, Urban VIII. condemned it by a ſolemn 


bull, as infected with ſeveral errors. 


XXXI. There were, nevertheleſs, places, even 
within the bounds of the Romiſh church, where 
this bull was not in the leaſt refpetted. The 
doctors of Lovain, in particular, oppoſed the 
condemnation of Janſenius; and hence aroſe a 
warm conteſt in the Belgic provinces. But it 


| was not confined within ſuch narrow. limits; it 
reached the neighbouring countries, and broke 
out, with peculiar vehemence, in France, where 


the abbot of St. Cyran, a man of an elegant 
genius, and equally diſtinguiſhed by the extent 
of his learning, the luſtre of his piety, and the 


ſanctity of his manners, had procured Auguſtine 


many zealous followers. 1 Ee p 

XXXII. Urban VIII. and, after him, Inno- 
cent X. were bent on appeaſing theſe dangerous 
tumults, in the ſame manner as the popes had 
ſuppreſſed the controverſies excited by the Do- 
minicans. But the vivacity, and reſtleſs ſpirit of 
the French doors, diſconcerted the meaſures of 
the pontifls. The oppoſers of the doftrine of 
Auguſtine ſelected y 2 propoſitions out of the 


work of Janſenius, which appeared to them er- 


roneous in their nature, and pernicious in their 
tendency; and employed their moſt zealous 
endeavours at the court of Rome, to have theſe 
propoſitions condemned. And the pontiff did 
condemn them by a public bull, on the giſt of 
May, 1653. Theſe propoſitions were, _ 
5 Re: 
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, Juch obedience - 


Jay; 0 That there are divine precepts, which 
good men, notwithſtanding their defire to obſerve 
them, are, nevertheleſs, abſolutely unable to obey ; 


nor has God given them that meaſure of grace, 
7 neceſſary to render them capable 


that is eſſentially 
2. That no per/on, in this corrupt ſtate of na- 
ture, can reſiſt the influence of dirine grace. 
3. That, in order to render human adlions me- 


ritorious, it is not requiſite that they be exempt * 
from NECESSITY, but only that they be free from 


CONSTRAINT. | : 

| 4+ That the Semi-pelagians err grievouſly in 
maintaining, that the human will is endowed with 
the power of either receiving or reſiſting preventing 
WW 1 

5. That whoſoever affirms, that Feſus Chriſt 
made expiation, by 1 ein * 421 for 
the fins of all mankind, ts a da, WI | 
. Of theſe propoſitions the pontiff declared the 
firſt four only heretical; but the fifth raſh, im- 


pious, and injurious to the Supreme Being. 


XXXIII. This ſentence of the ſupreme eccle- ; 
ſiaſtical judge was indeed painful to the Janſeniſts, 


ut: did not fatisfy their. adverſaries, becauſe 


[anſenius was not named in the bull, nor did 


the pontiff declare that the flue propoſitions were 


maintained in his book. But they at length en- 


gaged Alexander VII. the ſucceſſor of Innocent, 


to declare, by a ſolemn bull, iſſued out in the 
year 1656, that the five propoſitions were the 


tenets of Janſenius, and were contained in his 


book. Nay, in the year 1665, he, ſent into 
France the form of a declaration, that was to be 


ſubſcribed by all thoſe who aſpired after any 
1 It;7 3 preferment 
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referment in the church, in which it was af- 
firmed, that the five ee ee were to be 
found in the book o 8 in the ſame 
ſenſe in which they had been condemned by the 
church. This declaration produced the moſt 
deplorable tumults. It was immediately op- 


poſed by the Janſeniſts, who maintained, tha, 


in matters of fad, the pope was fallible, eſpe- 


cially when his decifions were not confirmed b 


a general council; and, of conſequence, that it 
was neither obligatory nor neceſſary to ſubſcribe 
this declaration. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, 
aſſerted openly in the face of the Gallican 
church, that faith in the papal deciſions relating 


10 matter of fact, had no lefs the characters of 


a divine faith, than when theſe deciſions related 
merely to matters of doctrine. All the Jan- 

ſeniſts were not equally reſolute. Some of them 
declared, that they would neither ſubſcribe nor 
reje& the Form in queſtion, but ſhew their ve- 


neration for the authority of the pope, by ob- 
ſerving a profound filence. Others profeſſed - 


themſelves ready to ſubſcribe it, on condition of 
being allowed to explain the ſenſe in which 
they underſtood it. Others employed a variety 
of methods ahd ſtratagems to elude the force of 


it. But nothing of this kind was ſufficient to 


ſatisfy the Jeſuits; nothing leſs than the entire 


ruin of the Janſeniſts couſd appeaſe their fury. 


Such, therefore, as made the leaſt oppoſition to 
the declaration were caſt into priſon, or ſent 
into exile, or involved in ſome other ſpecies of 
perſecution. bg. SO Ae 

XXXIV. The lenity or prudence of Clement 
IX. ſuſpended, for a while, the calamities of 
thoſe who had ſacrificed their liberty and their 


fortunes to their zeal for the doctrine of Auguſ- 


tine. 


"aq, 
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tine. This change, which happened in the year 
1669, was occalioned. by the fortitude of the 
ons of Angers, Beauvais, Pamiers, and Alet, 


who gloriouſly refuſed to ſubſcribe the declara- 


tion. They did not indeed ſtand alone in the 
breach; for when the court of Rome began to 
| menace, nineteen biſhops more aroſe with a 
noble intrepidity, and adopted their cauſe,” in 
ſolemn remonſtrances, addreſſed both to the 
king of France and the Roman pontiff. Theſe 


' reſolute proteſtets were joined by Anne Ge- 


nevieve de Bourbon, dutcheſs of Longueville, 
a heroine of the firſt rank both in birth and 


magnanimity, who, having renounced the plea- 


ſures of the world, eſpouſed, with a devout 
ardour, the cauſe of the Janſeniſts, and earneſtly 


implored the clemency of the pomiff in their 


behalf. Moved by theſe intreaties, and by other 
conſiderations, Clement IX. became ſo indul- 
gent as to accept of a conditional ſubſcription 
to the famous declaration. This was no ſooner 
made public, than the Janſeniſts began to come 
forth from their lurking- places, to return from 


their voluntary, exile, and to enjoy their 
former tranquillity and freedom. But the death 


of the dutcheſs of Longueville, which hap- 
pened in the year 1679, deprived the- Jan- 
ſeniſls of their principal ſupport. . From that 
time they were purſued with the ſame malignity 
that they had before experienced. Some of 


them avoided the riſing ſlorm by a voluntary ä 


exile; others ſuſtained it with invincible fortitude; 
others eſcaped its violence, as well as they could, 
by dexterity and artifice. Anthony Arnaud, 
who was the head of the party, fled into Holland 
in the year 1679; and, in this retreat, he not 
only eleaped the wry of his enemies, but made 
| | the 


ſagacity of this great man gave him 
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the Jeſuits feel the weight of his talents and the 
extent of his influence. For the er hy 5 

uch an aſ- 
cendant in the Netherlands, that the greateſt part 


of the churches there embraced his opinions, and 


adopted his cauſe; the Romiſh congregations in 
Holland alſo were, by his influence, and the” 
miniſtry of his friends, entirely | gained over 
to the Janſeniſt party. But that which of- 
fends moſt the creatures of the pontiff, is the 
auſterity of this party, and the ſeverity that 
reigns fn their ſyſtem of moral diſcipline ' and 
practical religion. For the Janſeniſts cry out 


| againſt the corruptions of the church of Rome, 
and complain that neither its doctrines nor mo- 


rals retain any traces of their former purity. 
They [reproach the clergy with an univerſal 
depracation, and an entire forgetfulnęſs of the 
dignity of their character. They cenfure the 
licentiouſneſs of the monaſtic Orders, and infiſt 
upon the neceſſity of reforming their Gſciphne 


according to the rules of ſanctity and ſelf-denial, 


that were originally preſcribed by their founders. 
They maintain alſo, that the people ought to be 
carefully inſtructed in all the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity, and that, for-this purpoſe, 
the Holy Scriptures and Public Liturgies ſhould 
be in their mother-tongue; and, finally, they 
look upon it as a matter of the higheſt moment 
to fade all Chriſtians, that true piety does 
not conſiſt in the obſervance of pompous rites, 
or in the performance of external acts of devo- 
tion, but in inward holineſs. 1 
Theſe ſentiments of the Janſeniſts, on a ge- 
neral view, ſeem juſt and rational, and ſuitable 


to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; but, when we 


examine the particular branches into which they 
e, hens Wha 


„% The Hiſtory of the 


extend. theſe. general; principles, and the manner 


oy 
1 
— 


in which they appl. them, in their rules of dil- 
cipline and practice, we ſhall find they are deeply 


part of the Roman-catholic, doctors; and his 
Igarning, more eſpecially his knowledge of re- 


„ 


W to vanquiſh the Heretics (i. e. the x 
Proteſtants).in a prolix and extenſive work, was | 
obliged to read, or at leaſt to look into, the va- 
rious writings publiſhed by that impious tribe; 
and this he did. iu company with his nephew 
Martin de Barcos, who reſembled him entirely 
in his ſentiments and manners. But before he 
would venture to open a book compoſed by a 
| Proteſtant, he conſtantly. marked it with the en 
Fo © of the croſs, to expel the el ſpirit. What 
F — weakneſs and ſuperſtition did this ridiculous pro- 
FW ceeding diſcover! for the good man was per- 
ſuaded that Satan had fixed his reſidence in the | 
books of the Proteſtants; but it is not ſo ealy to x 
| determine where he imagined the wicked ſpirit 
' lay, whether in the paper, in the letters, between 
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the leaves, or in the doctrines of theſe inferna/ 


productions? His attachment to Augulline Wos 
o exceſſive, | that he looked upon, as ſacred 
and divine, even thoſe opinions of that great 
man which the wiſer part of the Romiſh dottors 
had rejected as erroneous and highly dangerous. 
Such, among others, was that extravagant and 
pernicious tenet, that nh, unt are the' onl 
lawful Ae of the world; and that the 
_ wicked have no right, by the divine law, 'to thoſe 
things which they poſſeſs juſtly, in con ſequenes of 


— 


— 


the deciſions of human law. To this purpoſe is 


the fallowing aſſertion of our abbot, as we find 
it in Fontaine's Memorres pour feruir d Hiſloire 


de Port. Royal, tom. i. p. 201: Feſus ChriſÞi' eft 


encore entre dans la poſſeſhon de Jon Noyaume 
temporel, et des biens du monde qui lui appar- 


tiennent, que par cette PETITE PORTION gu, 


tient ] Egliſe par les benefices de ſes Gleres, qui ne 


ſont que les fermiers et les depoſitatres de Hes 
- Chriſt, If, therefore, we are to give credit 40 


this viſionary man, the golden age is * ; 


ing, when Jeſus Chriſt, having pulled down the 


mighty from their ſeats, and dethroned the 


kings and princes of the earth, ſhall reduce the 
whole world under his ſole dominion, and give 
it over to the government of prieſts and monks, 
who are the princes of his church. — After we 
have ſeen ſuch ſentiments as theſe maintained 

- . by their oracle and chief, it is but natural to be 
ſurpriſed when we hear the Janſeniſts boaſting 


of their zeal in defending ſovereign ſtates, and 


in general the civil rights of mankind, againſt 
the ſtratagems and uſurpations of the Roman 
pontiffs. CS TH ak 43-13 8 eee e 
The notions of the abbot of St. Cyran con- 


1 38 
44 . IT 24 


„ 


3 


cerning prayer, which breathe the fanatical ſpirit 


2 | of 


4 ” 
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ol myſticiſm, will further confirm what we have 


ſaid of his propenſity to enthuſiaſm, It is, 


for example, a favourite maxim with him, that 


the Chriſtian, who prays, ought never to re- 
collect the good things he ſtands in need of in 
order to aſk them of God, ſince true prayer does 


not conſiſt in diſtinct notions and clear ideas of 
what we are doing in that ſolemn act, but in a 
certain lind impulſe of divine love. Such is 
the account given of the abbot's ſentiments on 
this head by Lancelot, in his Memozres touchant 
la we de l Abbe de S. Cyran, tom. ii. p. 44. — 4! 
ne croyoit pas, ſays that author, que {'on put faire 
quelque effort pour S appliquer d quelque point, ou 


46 2 henſee particuliere - parce que la vèri- 


able priere eſt plutot un attrait de ſon amour, qui 
- emparte notre cæur vers lui et nous enleve comme 
hors de nous-memes, que non pas une occupation de 


notre e/prit, qui ſe rempliſſe de idee de quelque 


1 objet quoique divin. 5 According to this hypo- 
theſis, the man prays beſt who neither 2h nor 


e in that act of devotion. This is, indeed, a 
very extraordinary account of the matter, and 


KLontains an idea of prayer Which ſeems to have 
»been quite unknown to Chriſt and his Apeſtles; 
for the former has commanded us 10 addrels our 


pPrayers 10 God in a ſet form of words; and the 
latter frequently tell us the ſubjects of their pe- 


titions and ſupplications. 


But of all the errors of this Arch-Janſeniſt, 
none was ſo pernicious as the fanatical notion 


he entertained of his being the reſdence of the 
Deity, the zaſtrument of the Godhead, by which 


the divine nature itſelf eſſentially operated. It 


was in conſequence of this dangerous principle, 
that he recommended it as a duty incumbent on 


- all pious men, to follow, without confulting their 


judgment 
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innen or any other gyide,the firſt motions 
n 


and impul/es of their minds, as the diftates of 
heaven. And indeed the Janſeniſts, in general, 
are intimately perſuaded, that God operates im- 


mediately upon the minds of thoſe who have 


[2 * - Te. F? L.. 


compoſed, or rather ſuppreſſed, all the motions 
of the underſtanding and will, and that 


ſuch he declares from above, his intentions an 


commands; ſince whatever thoughts, deſigns, or 
inclinations ariſe within them, in this calm ſtate 
of tranquillity and ſilence, are to be conlidered 
as the direct ſuggeſtions and oracles of the divine 
wiſdom. „ „ 


＋ 


The Janſeniſts alſo make Repentance conſiſt : 


chiefly in thoſe voluntary ſufferings, which the 


upon. Chriſtians as bound to expiate original 
guilt by acts of mortification, by torturing and 
macerating their bodies, by painful labour; and 


_ exceſſive abſtinence; and they hold every per- 


ſon obliged to increaſe theſe voluntary ſufferings, 


in proportion to the corruption they have con- 
tracted by a vicious life. Nay, they do not 
ſcruple to call thoſe holy, ſelf-tormentors, Who 
have gradually put an end ta,their days by ex- 


ceſſive abſlinence or labour, the Sacred uichimo 


of repentance. Not ſatisfied with this, they go 
farther, and maintain, that the conduct of the 


ſelf-murderers is peculiarly meritorious. in the 
eye of heaven; and that their ſufferings and 


labours appeaſe the anger of the Deity, and not 
only contribute to their own felicity, but draw 


down abundant bleſſings upon their friends and 


upon the church, Accordingly the famous 


Bale 


Fn 
1 


tranſgreſſor inflicts upon himſelf. They look - 


abbe De Paris put himſelf to a moſt painful. 


f 
E 
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3. XXXV. A ftriking example of this extra- 
Vagant Tpecies of devotion was exhibited in that 


Acts of ſelf-denial, to efface the guilt and remove 
9 ; / ' 535 ; | the 


— 


celebrated female convent called Port- Royal in 
the 1 5 which was ſituated in a retired, deep, 
and gloomy vale, not far from Paris. The 


. of this ſociety was given by Arie? 
IV. to Jaqueline, daughter of Anthony Arnaud, 


an eminent lawyer, and father to the famous 


Arnaud, doctor in Sorbonne, who, after her 


converſion, aſſumed the name of Marie An- 


gelique de la St. Madelaine. This happened in 


the year 1609, when ſhe reſolved to conſecrate 
her future days to deep devotion. and penitentral 


exerciſes. This reſolution was ſtrengthened by 
her acquaintance with the abbot of St. Cyran, 


after whoſe example ſhe modelled both her own 
conduct and the manners of her convent. 


Hence it happened, that, during the whole 
courſe of this century, the convent of Port- 
"Royal excited the admiration of the Janſeniſts, 
and the attention of Europe. The virgins of 
this famous ſociety obſerved, with the utmoſt 


*exaftneſs, that ancient rule of the Ciſtercians, 


Which had been almoſt every where abrogated 
on account of its auſterity. Such was the fame 


of this nunnery, that multitudes of pious perſons 


'were ambitious to dwell in its neighbourhood, 


and that a great part of the 7an/eni/t-penitents, 


of both ſexes, built huts without its precin&s, 


where they imitated the manners of thoſe who, 


1n the fourth and fifth centuries, retired into the 
Wild and uncultivated places of Syria and Egypt, 


and were commonly called, The Fathers of the 


Deſart. The end which theſe Penitents had in 


view, was, by filence, hunger, thirſt, prayer, 


bodily labour, watchings, and other voluntary 
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ever, all obſerve the ſame diſcipline. The more 


learned conſumed their ſtrength in laborious 


productions, filled with facred and profane eru- 
dition, and ſome of theſe have, no doubt, de- 
ſerved well of the republic of letters: Siders 
were employed in teaching youth the rudiments 
of language and the principles of ſciencee: but 
the greateſt part exhauſted their ſtrength in 


 ſervile induſtry and rural labour. What is ſur- 


priſing is, that many of theſe were perſons il- 
lullrieos both by their birth and ſtations, who, 
after having diſtinguiſhed themſelves in civil or 


military employments, debaſed themſelves fo as 
to aſſume; the character, offices, and labours of | 
the loweſt ſervants. | 


92 12 


This celebrated retreat was fubj A to man vi 


ciſſitudes on tay the whole courſe 17 this century: 


at one time it ouriſhed in unrivalled glory; at 
another it ſeemed on the brink of ruin. At 


length, when the nuns refuſed to ſubſcribe the 


declaration of Pope Alexander VI. Lewis XIV. 

in the year, 1709, ſet on by the violent counſels 
of the Jeſuits, ordered the convent of Port-Royal 
to be demoliſhed, and the whole building to be le- 


velled with the ground. And, leſt there ſhould 


remain ſome ſecret fuel to nouriſh the flame of 
ſuperſtition in that place, he ordered the ver) 
carcaſes of the nuns and devout Janſeniſts to be 


bay up and buried elfewhere. 


XVI. The other controverſies that Af. 
19 950 the church of Rome, were but light bla 


when compared with this hurricane. The old ; 


debate between the Franciſcans and Dominicans, 
concerning the | Immaculate Conception , the 


2 * Which was e by the 


former, 
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the pollution the fant had derte from Hatura 
corruptions, or evil habits." They did not how. 
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cially to Paul V. Gregory & 
VII. The Kingdom of Spain was thrown into 
ſuch combuſtion, and ſo miſerably divided into 


5 
. -.F 


: . Py . by the latter 93 gave much 


trouble to the Roman pontiffs F. more eſpe- 


faftions by this. controverſy, that ſolemn em- 
baſſies were ſent to Rome, both by Philip III. 
and his ſucceſſor. But, . "hel 
_ ſolicitations, the oracle of Rome pronounced 
nothing but ambiguous words. For if they were 
awed, on the one hand, by the remonſtrances of 
the Spaniſh court, which favoured the ſentiment 
of fel F ranciſcans, they were reſtrained, on the 
other, by the credit of the Dominicans. 80 that, 


© after the: moſt earneſt entreaties, all that da 
be obtained from the pontiff, by the court of 


8 pain, was a declaration, intimating, that the 


opinion of the Franciſcans had a high degree of 


probability; and forbidding, the Dominicans 
to oppoſe it in a public manner; but this de- 
claration was accompanied with another, by 
which the Franciſcans were prohibited, from 


treating as erroneous the . dottrine of the 


Dominicans. 


XXXVII. The controverſies with the My 72 


ties. were now renewed, Michael de Molinos. 


a Spaniſh Prieſt, reſided at Rome, and the fame 
of his piety procured him a conſiderable number 
af diſciples of both ſexes. A book he publiſhed 
at Rome, under the title. of Spiritual Guide, 
alarmed the doctors of the Jt: ca This book, 


which was compoſed in Spaniſh, and publiſhed, 
for the firſt time, in the year 1675, was honoured 
with the approbation and encomiums of many 
eminent and teſpectable perſonages. It was 
publiſhed in 7945 in ſeveral places, and at 
ours * Rome, in 1681. It was afterwards 
| Kg tranſlated 


4 4 


and Alexander 
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marks of favour he had recieved from the pontiff, 


tranſlated into French. Dutch, and Latin, and 


paſſed through ſeveral editions in France, Italy, 


and Holland. The Latin tranſlation, which bears 
the title of Manuductio Spiritualis, was publiſhed 
at Halle, in the year 1687, in vo, by Frank. 


It contained, beſides the uſual precepts and in- 
ſtitutions of Myſtic theology, ſeveral notions 


relating to a contemplative life. The principles 


of Molinos, which have been very differenthy 
interpreted by his friends and enemies, amount 
to this: That the whole of religion conſiſts in 

the perfect calm and tranquillity of a mind re- 
moved from all external and finite things, and 


centered in God, and in ſuch a pure love of the 
Supreme Being as is independent on all-proſpect 

of intereſt or reward ;” or, in other words, The 
ſoul, in the purſuit of the /upreme! good, muſt re- 
tire from the reports and gratifications of ſenſe, 
and, in general, from all corporeal objects, amd, 
impoſing ſilence upon all the motions of the 
underſtanding and will, muſt be ab/orbed in the 
Deity.” Hence the denomination of Quzetefts 
was given to the followers of: Molinos; though 
that of Mice, was their vulgar title, The 


zealous votaries of Rome, ſoon perceived that 


the ſyſtem of Molinos was a tacit cenſure of the 


Romiſh church, as having departed ſrom the 


ſpirit of true religion, by placing the eſſence of 
piety in external works. But the warmeſt op- 


ponet Molinos met with was the French am- 


ballſador at Rome, who raiſed a violent perſecution 
againſt him. Molinos, unable to reſiſt the ſtorm, 


and abandoned by thoſe from whom he chiefly 


expected ſuccour, yielded to it, in the year 1686, 


when, notwithſtanding the number, rank, and 
credit of his friends at Rome, and the particular 


he 
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43? 


he was caſt into priſon... Two 3 he 


Was obliged to renounce the errors of which he 
was accuſed, and this ſolemn recantation was 


followed by a ſentence of perpetual impriſon- 


ment, from which he was, in an advanced age, deli- 
vered by death, in the year 1696. The candid and 
impartial will be obliged to acknowledge, that 
his opinions and expreſſions were perhdiouſly miſ- 


"repreſented and perverted by the Jefuits and 


others, whoſe intereſt it was, that he ſhould be 
n out of the way: and it is moſt certain, that 


isdoctrine was charged with conſequences which 


4 he neither approved nor even apprehended. 


XXXVIII. It would have been ſurpriſing had 


25 ſyſtem of piety, that was ſo adapted to melt 


the tender heart, been deſtitute of votaries. 


But this was by. no means the caſe. In Italy, 


Spain, France, and the Netherlands, Molinas had 


à conſiderable number of diſeiples. But the 


church of Rome, apprehenſive of the conſe- 
-quences of this doctrine, left no method unem- 


« ployed to ſtop its progreſs; and, by the force of 
| : promiſings and threatenings, of ſeverity and 


mildneſs, ſtifled, in the birth, the commotions It 


4 eben adapted to excite. 


XXXIX. One of the ade W 0 of 
n! in France was Marie Bouvieres de la 


Motlie Guyon, a woman of faſhion, remarkable 


for the goodneſs of her heart and the regularity 


3 her manners, but ſubject to be drawn away 
a warm and unbridled fancy. She derived 


ö Yee ideas oy religion from the feelings of her 
own heart; a manner of proceeding of all others 


| the moſt uncertain. Her religious ſentiments made 


a great noiſe in the year 1687, and gave offence 


— 


4 


3 to many. Hence they were, at length, ee 
. . mths in * year 1697, were "ele 
2 f dly 


doctrine Fenelon confirmed . 


— 
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feſſedly confuted, by the celebrated Boſſuet. 
This gave riſe to a controverſy, between the 
prelate laſt mentioned and Francis Salignac de 


Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray, whoſe; ſublime. 


virtue and ſuperior genius were beheld with ve⸗ 


neration in all the countries of Europe. Of 


theſe two diſputants, Who, in point of eloquence, 
were without either ſuperiors or equals in France, 


the latter favoured the religious ſyſtem of Ma- 


nelon not only refuſed it, but openly declared 


that this pious woman had been treated with 


1697. he publiſhed a book, in which he adopted 
ſeveral of the tenets of Madame Guyon, and 


eſpecially that favourite doctrine of the Myſtics, 


/ 


1 


dame Guyon. And when Boſſnet deſired his 


approbation of the book he had compoſed, Fe- 


great injuſtice, and that the cenſures of her ad. 
verſary were groundleſs. Yea, and in the year 


that the love of the Supreme Being muſt be 


: | * | : Ry F ; F [ 
pure and diſintereſted; that is, exempt from all 
views of intereſt and all hope of reward. This 


. 


: 
7 


omiſh doctors. 


POLE R i 
of the moſt eminent among the 


— 


Boſſuet, whoſe leading paſſion was ambition, 


and who beheld with 2 the riſing fame of 
| ö * > 5% 4 $5. 4 g FT i $i 
Fenelon, was highly exaſperated by this, and 


left no method unemployed which artifice could 
ſuggeſt, to mortify a rival whom illuſtrious merit 


had rendered ſo formidable. For this purpoſe, 
he threw himſelf at the feet of Lewis XIV. im- 
plored the ſuccours of the Roman ;pontiff, and. 


by his importunites and ſtratagems, obtained, at 


length, the condemnation of Fenelon's book. 
This condemnation was pronounced in the year 
1699, by Innocent XII. who declared that book 
unſound in general, and branded with more pe- 


the authority 


culiar marks of diſapprobation twenty-three pro- 


poſitions. The book, however, was condemned 
1 $7 alone, 
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=. The Hiſtory of 'the 


alone; 4hthur any mention bf .the author; and 
the conduct of Fenelon on this occaſion was _ | 


remarkable. He declared publicly his 
ſeence in the ſentence by which his ook 

nad been condemned, and not only read that 

ſentence to his people in the pulpit at Cambray, 


but A page ew to he f b N n e 


The Ulltory af 2h Greek and Oriental Churches. 


1 
* 
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I. 
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ation was mentioned in the hiſtory of 
the preceding century. continued, during the 
preſent one, in the ſame deplor * ſtate of 1 18. 
norance and decay, deſttule F the means of 
acquiring or promoting ſolid and uſeful] know- 
ledge. But among that multitude of Greeks 
| who travel into Sicily, W enice, Rome, England, 
Holland, and Germany, or carry on trade i in their 
own country, ör fill honourable pofls in the 
court of, the Turkiſh' emperor, there are un- 
Gubredly ſeveral,” who are exempt 'from this 
reproach of ignorance and ſtupidity, of ſuper- 
ſition and profligacy, and wlio make-a figure by 
their opulence and credit. But nothing can be 
nore rooted than the averſion of the Greeks 1 1 
general to the Latin or Romiſh church; 
averſion which neither promiſes nor chen 
ings, artifice nor violence, have been able to 


conquer, and which has continued inflexible 


amidſt the moſt zealous efforts of the Roman 
8 and the various means employed by 
1eir numerous miſſionaries to A over this 
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HE Greek church; ' whoſe wretched Ge." 
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doors, have founded churches in ſome of 


the iſlands of the” Archipelago ;, but theſe. con- 


gregations are poor and inconſiderable; nor 
will either the Greeks or their-' maſters, the 
Turks, permit, the; Romiſh miſſionaries to 8 
further, $1! FIGHT 9 341 1:3 oct 5451 ft 4337 by 1 

II. Under, the pontificate df. Urban Vin. 
great hopes were entertained, of ſofteni LAs 
antipathy of, Mes Greeks, againſt the | 
church, and of (engaging them, and the r 
Chriſtians, O., the Eaſt, to embrace the com- 


munion of Rome. Urban called to his aſſiſtance 


ſuch eccleſiaſtics as were moſt eminent ſor their 
acquaintange.with Greek and Oriental learning. 
and with the tempers, manners, and characters of 
the Chriſtians in thoſe diſtant regions, that they! 
me ſuggeſt the moſt effectual method __ bringing 
their churches under. the Roman y Bos! 
wiſeſt of thee. counſellors adviſed 755 — * to 
lay it down for ſanpteliminary in this difficult 
negociation, that the Greek and Eaſtern, Chriſ- 
tians were t0, he indulged. in almoſt every point 
that, had. hitherto; been refuſed... them by the 
Ri milioparies, and that no alteration, was 


to be „ into their ritual or doc- 
trine. In defencg of this method it was obſerved. 
that the Greeks, would. be much more. obſe-. 


quious, were they told by the miſſionaries, that, 
it Was not / meant io convert them; that they 
had, always been, Roman: catholics in — +5 
Rue not. a. profeſhions and that the popes 
imention of perſuading them to abandon 
5 26. —_ of their anceſtoxs, but only to zun. 
derſtand it in its true and genuine ſenſe. 5 
This deſign of bringin aue artſul gompliances, . 


the Greek, and, Ea ernie! urches, unden the juriſ. 
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Aiflion'of Rome was d by many; but by 


none witk more — 508 and zeal than by 
Cyrillus Lucar, 


patriarch of Conſtantinople, a 
man of extenſive learning and knowledge of the 


world, who had travelled through a great part of 


Europe, and was well acquainted with the doc- 
trine and ee both of the Proteſlant and 
Romiſh churches. This prelate declared enly, 


than prudence, 
that he had a ſtrong 1 e to the religious 
ſentimenis of the 0 Eva Dutch churches, 


and had conceived 5 ye wh of ' reforming the | 


doQrine and ritual of the Greeks, and of brin ging 
them nearer to the purity and ſimplicity of "he a 
Goſpel. This Was — to a the ve-⸗ 
nerable patriareh odious to the friends of Rome. 
Aud according 2 Jefuits, ſeconded by the 
French ambaſſador, and aſſiſted by the Asen. 
efous ſtratagems of ſome perfidious Greeks: 
continued to perſecute the good man in various 
ways, and at length accompliſhed his ruin; for, 
by the help of falſe witneſſes, they obtained an 
aècuſaion ot treaſon againſt him, in conſequence 
of Which he Was put to death, in the year 1638, ' 
by the order of the emperor. He was feel f 
by C vrillus, biſhop of Berea, a man of a dark, 


robin and violent ſpirit; and-the infamous 


inſlrüment the Jeſuits had employed in bringin 
him to an dy end. AA new Giri 
declared himſelf openly in favour of the Latins, 
the eee eee of the Greeks with the church 
of Rome ſeemed more probable than ever; but 


the diſmal fate of this unworthy prelate diſpelled, 
. all of a ſudden, the pleaſing hopes which Rome 
had formed. The ſame Violent death that con- 


claded the days of C yrillus Lucar perſued his 
ſucceſſor, in whoſe place | Parthenius, | a zealous ' 
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oppoſer of the pretenfions of Rojue, was raiſed 
to the patriarchal dignity. After this period, 
the Roman pontiffs deſiſted from their attempts 
upon the Greek church; no favourable oppor- 
tunity being offered of Being chem over to the 
Romiſn communion-.1 
III. Of thoſe indepensent Greek Klebe, 
Aden are governed by their own laws, and are 
not ſubjett to the patriurch of Cenſtantinople, 
there is none but the church eſtabliſbed in Rita 
that can furniſm any matter for am eccleſiaſtical 
ui ſtorian; che reſt are ſunk in the moſt de- 
plorable ignorance and barbarit 0 89 About the 
eur 1666, a certain fekt. Which aſſumed the 
name of Hbraniti, il e. the Mubtitude of the Elt8, 
arofe in Ruſſia, and excited cenfderable tümults. 
The reaſons that this fect aedges, in defence of 
- Tepirition from the Rüffan church, are not 
known witly any EErtainty ; nor have we 
— zecuate acebunt of its doctrines and inſti- 
tutions; we only know in brakes that its 
members ff an extraordinary” piety and 
devotion, and complain 'of the cLrAOh# 7 In 
troduced into the ancient v of the 7 
de by the ticglhigenee, uc paraly br e 
non, of che epiſcopsl Order, Great "Pains. | 
were taken to conquer their bft se) — "i 
ments, promiſes, threatenings, 'dragoonings, the 
of fynods and e. mene ſecon 
gibbets; 3 en $ 
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and, a8 it ks happens 
deſperate. by, the calamities in which they were 
involved. 0 the time that Peter the Great 
aſcended the throne of Ruſſia, this faction has 
been treated with more humanity ; but, even 
theſe mild proceedings have by no means healed 


the ſchiſm; on the contrary, the Raſtolnibi have 


gained ſtrength, ſince the period now, mentioned. 
IV. It will not be improper here to give ſome 


| account of che reſormation of the church of 


Ruſha; that was owing to the zeal: and wi ſdom 


of, Peter, I. This mom prince made no change 


in the articles of faith received among the Ruſ- 
ſians, and which contain the doctrine of, the 


_ Greek church. But he took the utmoſt -pains 


to have this dofrive explained in a mapnet con 
formable 1 Ixgaſon and the ſpixit, of. ẽ, 
| Goſpel; and he uſed the,moſt ef<fual-methads 
| — Ur ret on the one hand that hideous, ſu- 
whine chat ſat brooding overube hole. nation: 
d, the ignorance of the clergy, which. was in-: 
: credible, yon that of the people; which would 
have ſurpaſſed it, had that, been 
were ardupus undertakings ;, and ſuch as ſeemed 
io require Mholeſages to nbring to any ;toler 
perfektion ] To,accelerate/this,, Peter became: & 
oteRar of. arts and ſciences. He, en- 


r 
couraged, by various inſtances of - munificence, 4 
men 9 f learning to ſetile in his dominiens, He 
| ——f— the ſchools, that were ſunk in ſignorance 


5 pag berbariſn hand erected new, ſeminaries of 
7 vg: > . to excite in bis 

1 eſirg of gw erging from their jignoranc 

Fe ee crawnrall, he extinguiſhed 


the infernal ſpirit of perſecution ;, aboliſhed, the 


penal laws againſt thoſe that differed, eh, in 
opinion from ** ted to 


. a : briſtians 
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Chriſtiaus of all denominations, | liberty of con 
ſcience, and the privileg 
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e of tg "divine. 
worſhip in the manner preſcribed by their te- 
ſpective liturgies. - This liberty, wuwe, was 
modified in ſuch a prudent manner, as to defeat 
any attempts that might be made to promote che 
intereſls of popery. For though Roman-catholies 
were allowed places for divine worſhip, 'yet the 
Jeſuits were not permitted to exereiſe the fune- 
tions of miſſionaries in Ruſſia; and a particular 
charge was given to the council; to which: be- 


longed the cognizance of eecleſiaſtical affairs; to 


uſe their utmolt care to prevent. the propagation. | 
| * Romiſh tenets among the GGG 


Beſides all this, a notable change was now in- 


woducedi into the manner of governing the church. 


The ſplendid” dignity of patriarch, which ap- 


proached too near the luſtre and prerogatiyes of 
majeſty, 


not to be: offenſive to the emperor and 
burthenſome to the people, was ſup ed, and 
this ſpirited prince, declared kinfelf be head of the 
Ruſſian church. The functions of this important | 
office were entruſted with a council aſſembled at 
Peterſburg, which was called the Holy Synod, and 
in which one of the archbiſtops was appointed 
preſident. The other orders of the clergy continued. 
mM their: reſpective rank and offices;. but both. 
theiy''revenues and authority were: diminiſhed, 

It was refolved at firſt, to aboliſh all monaſteries. 
and convents, as prejudicial to che community; 
bn this reſolution was not put in execution'; on 
the contrary, the emperor himſelf erected 4 


magnificent monaſtery i in honour of Alexander 
Newſky, whom, the Ruſkans place in the liſt of 


V. A aal body of this Meno phyfttes in Afia. 
andened; ſor ſome time, the dofirine of their 
{6418 Ee BE 3 . n Ä 
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Rome. This ay was, owing to the, ſuggeſtions 
of af perſon mamed Andrew Achigian, Wh had 
been eee at Rome, where he ambibed3 the 
a 1 of popery, and. having obtained the 

title of patriarch from the pontiff, aſſumed the 
denomination of Ignatius XXIV Aſter the 


death of this pretended patriarch, another uſurper 
placed himſelf in the patriarchal chair; but le . 


Jawful, patziarch of the ſe&. had credit e 

with the Turks to procure the depoſition and 
baniſhment of this pretender, and x 430 the-ſmall 
congregation which acknowledged his juriſdiction 
Was entirely 5 African Mono- 


phyſites, and more eſpecially the Copts, not- 


withſtanding their poverty and ignorance, ſloed 
firm in their principles, and made an obſtinate 
reſiſtance to —_ e promiſes, preſents, and, attempts 
of - the... miſſionaries. to; bring ther, uader, the 
Roman yoke.— „ Ace d e elne id 
Several years after this, Erneſt, duke of $axe- 
Gotha, formed the reſolution of making an at- 


' tempt; to ſpread the knowledge of the Goſpelip | 


its, purity and ſimplicity among the, Abyſſinians. 
This delign was formed by the counſels of che 
famous Ludolph, and was to have be 
_cuted-. by. the miniſtry of, abhot Gregogl an 
i Abyſhnian, who had reſided for ſome time, in 
Europe. The, unhappy fate of this miſſionary, 
ho peri iſhed.ip a ſhipwreck, in the Year: 1657, 
did not . the prince ſrom purſuing his 
FS n 3 "ery in the e 1603, he entruſted the 
ſame commiſſion with John Michael Wanſleb. 
a native ol Erfurt. But Wanſleb inſtea ad ofigoing 
to Abyflinia, remained ſeveral years in, Egy 


gaced... the communion of | 
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7 dernęſs, theſe happy exiles enjoy 2 
liberty but after his death, they were, involved 
in calawities of various Kinds. Ther ſtorm of 


8 


| that&ould he de mended both of his condhöt, bl 
of the manner in which he had emploged::the 


. 


ſums o money he bad receiued for his Abyſſinian 


expedition. Hence, /inſteads of returning into 
Germany. he went directhy to Rome. wherg+»in 
the year 1667, he entered into the Dominican 


Order Thus the pious deſigns dot tale beſt of 
Princes failed in che execution. 


=o VI., The ſtatet of the C hriſtians in Armenia 
under went a eonſiderable change ſoon after; the 


commencement of- this: century,/. in conſequenee 
ol the incurſions of Abbas he Crea king of 
, Perſia al his rince laid waſte all that part of 


Armenia that lay contiguous to his dominions, 


and ordered the inhabitants to retire; into Perſia. 
Theſe devaſtauions were deſigned to prevent the 


Turks from approaching 10 his. frontier; for the 


towns) on, the borders of their kingdoms, laid 
waſte their borders upon the approach of the 
enemy, that, by thus cutting off the means of 


their ſubſiſtence, their progreſs. might he ſlopped. 
In this general emigration; the more opulent 


ſort of the Armenians removed to Iſpahan, „the 


capital: of Perſia, where the;; generous: monarch 
granted them -a- beautiful ſuburb for; their re- 


ſidence, with the free exerciſe of their religion, 


Under the reign of this; magnanimous prince, 
ho cheriſhed his people ee ten. 


* * 


perſecution: hook their conſtancy „ many apoſ- 


tatiſech to the Mabometan religion, ſs that. it was 


juſtly to be ſeared that this branch of the Ar, 
menian church would: gradually periſh. On the 
other hand, the tate of rg 
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ment of a prodigious number of Armenians, in 


different parts of Europe, _— purpoſes of 


commerce. Theſe merchants, who had fixed 


their-refidence, during this century, at London, 
 Amfiterdam, Marſeilles, and Venice, were not 


unmindſub of the intereſts of religion in their 


native country. And their ſituation furniſhed 
them with favourable e ities of exerting 
their zeal in this good cauſe, and particularly of 
ſupplying their Aliatie brethren with Armenian 


tranſlations of the Holy Scriptures, and of other 
an preſſes, ; 


2 books, from the Eu 
ecially from thoſe of England and Holland. 
II. The diviſions — reigned among the 
Neſloriansin the preceding century ſlill fubfaſted; 
and alt tlie 3 that had been employed to 
heal them, proved hitherto ineffeftual. Some of 


the Neſtorian biſhops diſcovered a propenſity to 


accommodate matters with the church of Rome. 
Elias II. biſhop of Moſul, ſent two private em- 


baſſies to the pope, in the 1607 and 1610; 
_and;* in che latter he addrefled + Band IV. Hi | 


' Elared his defire to bring about a reconciliation. ; 


between the Neſtorians and the Latin church. 
Elias III. though at firſt extremely averſe to that 
church, chan ed his ſentiments; and, in the yeas 


1657. addreſied a letter to the congregation de 


Woes fide, in which he intimated his 
adineſs to join wich the church of Rome, on 
ope would allow the Nef. 


condition in the 
tori#ns's place of put 

would abſtain from all attempts to alter the'docs 
trine or difciphne' of that ſet. The Romiſh. 
doors perceived that "ſuch a reconciliation. 
would be attended with no advantage to their 
church. And — we do not find hat. 
e a the 


c Worſhip in that city, and | 


2 - 
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* 


of Rome: But theſe propoſals 
tended) to by the court of Bane Wet! was 


e, 5 | ; 
reſide in the city of f fire or I and all 
aſſume the qenomination of, Joleph. The Neſ- 
torians who inhabited the coaſts F Malabar, and 
are called ie Chriſtians 'of St. Thomas, ſuffered 
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but neither artifice nor violence: could e 
them to embrace the communion of S 
But when Cochin was taken.byicahe- Dutch, lin 
dhe year 265g. and the Portugueſe Mere diixen 
-out " ..thele:guante 
were(ferinitated in theprivilege of.:{erving- God 
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the propoſal was accepted. Nor were the biſhops. | 
of. Moſul, after this ꝓeriod, at all.-ſolicitons 
"about the Tiendſhip of t © Raps pontll, "The 


Neſtorian _— of Ormus, propoſed alfo, more 


than once, lans of r onciliati 80 with the church 
were little at- 


ae 


innim e nbexatiens and the molt grievous 


ene from the Romiſh prieſts, while theſe 


ſe; 


gage 


ttlements were in the hands of the Portigij 
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already ſeen the ealamities the 
b kae church ſuffered- 1 
ig ſpirit of the Roman pontiffs, 
ne zeal of the houſe of Auſtria; W 12k 
all erefore, at preſent; confine our view to 
the loſſes" it ſuſtained from other quarters. The 
” _ cauſe of Lutheraniſm ſuffered bonſßiderably by 
tze deſertion of Maurice, Lanũgrave of Heſſe; a 
rince of uncommon genius who not only em- 
ced the doctrine and diſcipline of the Re- 
Jormed church, but alſo, in the year 1604, re- 
moved the Lutheran profeſſors from their 3 
in the univerſity of rg, and the doftors of 
that communion from the churches they _—_ in 
huis dominions. Maurice, | after this took 
ciular care to have his ſubjefts infirufted in hs | 
Ob pg of the Helvetic church, and introduced 
into . the Neſban churches the form of public 
2 TAE = we | | warp 
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worſhip that was obſerve@ at 'Geneva: The 
| doftors of the Reformed church, who! lived at 
this period, defended ſtrenuouſly the meaſures ' 
followed by Maurice, and maintained, that in all 
theſe tranſactions he obſerved the ſtricteſt prin- 
ciples of equity, and moderation. Perhaps the 
doctors of modern days may view this matter in 
a different light. They will acknowledge that if 
this illuſtrious prince had been more influenced 
by the ſentiments of the wiſeſt of the Reformed 
doctors, concerning the conduct we ought to 
obſerve towards thoſe who differ from us in re- 
ligious matters, he would have ordered many 
things 5 ß ne an 
II. The example of the Landgrave of Heſſe 
was followed, in the year 1614, by John Sigiſ- 
mund, elector of Brandenburg, who alſo renoun. - 
ced Lutheranifm, and embraced the communion 
of the Reformed churches, though without em- 
ploying any acts of authority to engage his ſub. 
jects in the ſame meaſure. For it is obſervable, 
that this prince did not adopt all the peculiar 
doctrines of Calviniſm. He introduced, indeed, 
into his dominions the form of public worſhip 
that was eſtabliſhed at Geneva, and he embraced: 
the ſentiments of the Reformed churches con- 
cerning the Perſon of Chriſt,” and the manner in 
which ke ig preſent in the euchariſt. But, he 
refuſed to admit the doctrine of Diuine Grace 
and Ab ſolute Decrees; and neither ſent deputies 
to the ſynod of Dort, nor adopted the deciſions | 
of that aſſembly. This way of thinking was ſo 
exactly followed by the ſucceſfors of Sigiſmund, 
that they never would allow the opinion of 
Calvin, concerning the Divine Decrees, to be the 
received doctrine of the churches in their do- 
minions. It muſt be mentioned, to the honour 
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_ of this wiſe: babes, that he granted bis ſubjefs 7 


an entire liberty inf religious matters, and left 1 it 
to their free choice, whether they would remain 


Lutherans, of follow the example of their ſove- 


reign; nor did he {exclude from: civil. honours 
and employments; thoſe who CORN in the 


fach of; their anceſtors; ::- 128 1518 8 
III. It: was deplorable to ſee ho charches, ; 
uhich hat diſcovered an equal degree of zeal 
add fortitude in throwing off the. voke of Rome, 
living in diſcords that were highly detrimental 
to the intereſis of religion. Hence, ſeveral 
eminent divines made it their buſineſs to per- 
ſuade thoſe, whoſe ſpirits were inflamed, with 
the heat of controverſy. that the paints in 
debate between the two churches, Were not 
elſential to true religion; chat the ſundamental 
dactrines of Chriſtianity Were received and , 
proſeſſed in both communions; and. that the 
difference of opinion between the contending 
parties, turned either upon points of an incom- 
prehenſible nature, or upon matters of indiffe- 
rence; Which neither tended to render mankind! 
wiſerinor better, and in Which the; jintereſts of 
genuine piety were in no wiſe concerned. The 
greateſt fart af the Reformed dottors ſeemed 
+ diſpoſed to acknowledge, that the etrors of the 


Tatherabs were not of a momentaus nature, nor- 


of a pernicious tendency; and that the funda- 
mental dottrines of Chriſtianity had not under- 
gone any, remarkable alteratian in that commuc 
nion; and thus on their fide. un important ſtey 
Was made towards union Oo the. 1 
churches. But the greateſt part of the Lu- 
tberan E rien chat they could not form 
a like judgment with reſpect to for dofrive.of 
the Reformed churches ; 55 AY mainigined, tena- 
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tioning the attempt made by James I. king of 
Great-Britain, in the Lag 1615. . The perſon 
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f ſame. year a conference, Was held at Leipſic 
T between the ſame Saxon doctors on the one ſide, 


Caffe] and Brandenburg, on the other. This 
conference was condutted with decency and 
moderation; but that mutual truſt and conſi- 
dence, which is ſo eſſential to the ſucceſs of all 
kinds of pacification, was wanting. For though 
the doctors of the Reformed party expoſed, with 
the utmoſt fairneſs, the tenets of their church, 
and made, moreover, many conceſſions, which 
the Lutherans themſelves could ſcarcely expect; 
yet the latter, ſuſpicious and fearful, did not 
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E Aare to acknowledge, that they were ſatisfied 
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with theſe FOR TRY and thus the conſerence 
broke up without having. contributed in any re- 
Tpett to promote the work of peace. 


V. Uladiſlaus IV. king of Poland, formed 


'a ſtill more extenſive plan of religious union; 
he propoſed a reconciliation not only between 
the Reformed and Lutheran churches, but alſo 
between theſe two communions and that of 
Rome. For this purpoſe, he ordered a con- 
ference to be held at Thorn, in the year 1645, 
the iſſue, cf which, as might have been expected, 
Was far from being favourable to the projected 
union; for the perſons employed by the three 
churches to heal their diviſions, or at leaſt to 
calm their animoſities, returned with a greater 
meaſure of party-zeal, and a ſmaller portion of 
Chriſtian charity, than they brought to it. 
The conference held at Caſſel in the year 
1661, by the order of William VI. Landgrave 
. of; Heſſe, between Muſzus and Henichius, pro- 
Jeſlors at Rintelen, on the ſide of the Lutherans, 
Curtius and Heinſius, of the univerſity of 
"Marpiirg, on that of the Reformed, was at- 
tended With much more ſucceſs; and, if it did 


Fs bring about a perfect uniformity. of opinion, 


produced what was much better, a ſpirit 
00 Chriſtian charity and forbearance. For theſe 
candid doctors, after having diligently weighed 
the importance of the controverſies that divided 
the two churches, embraced each other with 
reciprocal marks of affeftion and eſteem, 
and ' mutually declared, that their reſpective 
doctrines were leſs different from each other 
than was generally imagined; and that this 
' difference was not of ſufficient moment to pre- 
vent their fraternal union. But theſe doctors 
| could not infuſe the 10 ſpirit of peace and 
| charity 
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charity into their Lutheran brethren, nor per- 
ſuade them to view the difference of opinion 


that divided the Proteſtant; churches, in the ſame. 


light in which they had confidered them.in the 
conference at Caſſel, On the contrary, their 
moderation drew upon them the hatred of almoſt 
all the Lutherans; and they were loaded with 

bitter reproaches in a multitude of pamphlets, 

that were compoſed exprelsIy to cenſure their 
conduct. 8 9 WT, 0 ; Ft 4 CEP] bak. 
hes Beſides theſe public conferences, held by. 
the authority of princes, in order to promote 
union among Proteſlants, a multitude of indi- 
viduals embarked in this pious cauſe, on their 
own private authority, and offered their media- 
tion and good offices, to reconcile the two 
churches. The moſt eminent of the Calviniſ- 
tical peace-makers was John Dureus, a natiye of 
Scotland, and a man juſtly celebrated on account 
of his univerſal beneyalence, ſolid piety, and 
extenſive learning. Neyer, perhaps, was there 
ſuch an example of zeal and perſeverance as 
that exhibited by Dureus, who, during the ſpace 
of forty years, ſuffered vexations, and. underwent 
labours, which required the moſt inexhauſtible 
patience; wrote, exhorted, admoniſhed, entreated, 
and diſputed ; in a word, tried every method, to 


put an end to the diſſenſions that reigned among 
the Proteſtants. For it was not merely by the 


perſuaſive eloquence of his pen, or by forming 
plans in the ſilence of the cloſet, that this worthy. 
divine performed the taſk which his benevolence 
engaged him to undertake ; his activity and in- 
duſtry were equal to his zeal; he travelle@ 
through all the countries in Europe where the 
Proteſtant religion had obtained any footing; he 
formed connexions with the doctors of both Par: 
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ties; he addreffed himſelf to kings, princes, 


oy 0s and miniſters; and by 1 5 


rvely colours, the importange of t 
had formed, hoped to engage them in this good 


cauſe, or at leaſt to denive ſome ſuccour from 
their influence and protection. But his views 


were diſappointed; for though he met with 
a civil reception from the greateſt part of thoſe 
to whom he addreſſed himfelf, yet he found very 
few who were ſeriouſly diſpoſed to lend him 
their aſſiſtance, and fecond his attempts by their 
influence and counfels. Nay ſome, ſuſpecting 
that his extraordinary Zeal aroſe from ſiniſter 
motives, attacked him with animoſity and bit- 
terneſs, and loaded him with the ſharpeſt 
invectives. So that this well-meaning man, neg- 
lected by thoſe of his own communion, oppoſed 
and rejected by the followers of Luther, involved 
in various perplexities and diftreſs, exhauſted by 


unſucceſsſul labour, and oppreſſed and dejefted 


by injurious treatment, perceived, he had under, 
taken a tafk which was beyond his power, and 
fpent the remainder of his days in repoſe and 
JJ Co __RRMNY 
VII. Thoſe ! the Lutherans that ap- 
pe ared the moſt zealous in this pacific 56H 
were John Matthiz, biſhop of Strengnes in 
Sweden, and George Calixtus profeſſor of di- 
vinity at Helmſtadt, whom Dureus had animated 
with a portion of his charitable ſpirit. The 
former was a man of capacity, the latter was 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by his learning, genius, 
probity, and; candour ; but they both failed in 
the arduous undertaking in which they had en- 
gaged. The''Olive-branches of Matthiz, who 
entitled thus his pacific productions, were, by a 
royal edict, publicly condemned and fuppreſied 
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in Sweden; and their author, in order to ap-; 
peaſe the fury of his enemies, was obliged to 
reſign his biſhopric. The zeal of Calixtus, in 
calming the violent ſpirit of the contending 
parties, drew upon him the bittereſt reproaches, 
and 'the warmeſt reſentment from thoſe. who 
were more bent on maintaining their - peculiar 
opinions, than promoting that charity which is. 
the end of the commandqm ent. 
VIII. The external ſtate of the Lutheran 
church at this period was attended with various 
circumſtances of proſperity, among which we 
may reckon its ſtanding firm againſt the aſſaults 
of Rome, whoſe artifice and violence were in 
vain employed. It is well known, that a conſi- 
derable number of Lutherans reſided in thoſe 
_ provinces where the public exerciſe of their 
religion was prohibited. It has more eſpecially 
been ſhewn by the late. memorable emigration 
of the Saltzhurgers, that ſtill greater numbers of 
them lay concealed in that land of deſpotiſm, 
Where the ſmalleſt diſſent from popery, is con- 
ſidered as an enormous and capital crime; and 
that they preſerved their religious doctrines pure 
and uncorrupted amidſt the contagion of Romiſh 
ſuperſtition. In thoſe countries which are in- 
habited by perſons of different communions, and 
whoſe ſovereigns are members of the Romiſh 
| church, we have numberleſs inſtances of the 
eruelty practiſed by the papiſts againſt thoſe that 
5 diſſent from them; and theſe cruelties are exer- 
| ciſed under the pretext that theſe diffenters are 
ſeditious ſubjects, and conſequently” worthy of 
| the moſt rigorous treatment. And yet amidſt 
; all theſe vexations, the Lutheran church has 
flood its ground: nor has either the craft or fury 
of its enemies been. —_ any where, to deprive 
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it entirely of its rights and privileges. It may 


further be obſerved, that the doctrine of Luther 


was carried into Aſia, Africa, and America, by 
feveral perſons who fixed their habitations in 
thoſe diſtant regions, and was alfo introduced into 


ſome parts of Europe, where it had hitherto been 
unknown. e eee eee 
IX. When we turn our view to the internal 


ſtate of the Lutheran church during this century. 
we ſhall find it improved in various reſpetts. 
They cultivated all the branches of literature; 
both ſacred and profane, with uncommon in- 


duſtry, and made feveral eee in the 
ſciences, which are too well known to ſtand in 


need of a particular mention. 


It will be acknowledged, by thoſe who have 


ſtadied the hiſtory of this century, that the Lu- 


theran clergy are not wholly-irreproachable, and 


that many churches were under the direction of 
paſtors, 'who were highl N deficient, ſome in zeal, 


others in abilities, many in both, and 3 
III qualified for propagating the truths of Chrif- 


tiamty. But this reproach is not peculiarly ap- 


_ Plicable to the ſeventeenth century; it is'a charge 


that 'may be brought againſt all the ages of the 
church. On the other hand, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that many of the Lutheran doctors 


of this century, were 2 by their 
t 


learning, piety, and wiſdom. muſt ſurther be 


obſerved, that many of the defects which are 
charged upon the doftors of this age, were in a 


eat meaſure owing to the infelicity of the 


times. They were the unhappy effects of 
thoſe public calamities which a war of 


thirty years produced in Germany; they derived 


ſtrength from the influence of a corrupt educa- 


tion, and were ſometimes encouraged by vitious 
and profligate magiſtrates. 
„ X. Is, 
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X. It muſt be acknowledged that, during the 
greateſt part of this century, neither the diſ- 


5 courſes of the pulpit nor the inftruftions of the 


ſchools were adapted to promote, among the 
people, juſt ideas of religion, or to give them a 


competent knowledge of the doctrines and pre- 


cepts of the Goſpel. The eloquence of the 
pulpit was reduced, in many places, to the noiſy 
art of bawling (during a certain ſpace of > 2 
meaſured by a ſand-glaſs) upon various points of 
theolo N Which the orators underſtood but very 
little of, and which the people did not under- 
ſtand at all. The miniſters had their heads full of 
ſonorous and empty words, of trivial diſtinctions 
and ſubtilties, and were ill furmſhed with that 
kind of knowledge that is adopted to touch he: 
heart and to reform the life. 
The charge brought againſt the uviveſieics, 
that they ſpent more time in ſubtle controverſy, 


than in explaining the _ Scriptures, and pro- 


moting a ſpirit of piety, though too juſt, yet 
may alſo be alleviated by confidiri * times. 
The Lutherans were ſurrounded with a multi- 
tude of adverſaries, who obhged them to be 
E in a poſture of defence; and the 

man- catholics, who threatened their deftruc- 
tion, contributed, in a more particular 'manner, 
to excite in their doftors that polemic ſpirit, 
which unfortunately became a habit, and had an 


_ unhappy influence on the exerciſe both of their 


academical and paſtoral functions. It were 


indeed ardently to be wiſhed, that the Lutherans 


had treated with more mildneſs and charity, 
thoſe who differed from them 'in religious opt- 
nions. But they had unhappily imbibed a ſpirit 
of perfecution in their early education; this was 
too 1— the ſpirit of the times, and it was a 
leading maxim with our anceftors, that it was 
both lawful and eg to uſe ſeverity and 


force 


„ ee en C 
force 1; againſt heretics. Nay, in their narrow a 
views ef things, their very piety ſeemed to 0 

| ſuppreſs the generous movements of fraternal n 
love; and the more they felt themſelves ani- t 
mated with a zeal for the divine glory, the more p 
difficult did they find it to renounce that ancient b 
maxim, that whoever 2s an enemy to God, ought to t 
Be declared an enemy to has country. ] 
XI. The doctrine of the Lutheran church re- t 
mained entire during this century; its ſun- a 
damental principles received no alteration. - 


It is, however, to be obſerved, that, in later 
times, various circumſtances contributed to 
diminiſh, in many places, the authority of theſe 
 /ymbolical oracles, which had ſo long been con- 
idered as almoſt infallible. Hence. arofe that 
unbounded liberty, which is at this day enjoined 
by all who are not inveſted with the character 
of public teachers, of diſſenting from the deci- 
ſions of theſe ymbols, or creeds, and of declaring 
this diſſent in the manner they judge expedient. 
The caſe was very different in former times: 
whoever ventured to oppoſe any of the received 
doftrines or to ſpread new religious opinions 
among the people, was called before the higher 
powers, and rarely eſcaped without ſuffering in 
his fortune or reputation, unleſs he renounced 
his innovations. Towards the concluſion of 
N this century, the learned Spener, and others 
animated by his exhortations and example, 
began to inculcate the truths and precepts of 
religion in a plain and popular manner. And 
ſince this period, the ſcience of divinity, has 
1 aſſumed a more liberal and graceful aſpect. 
VX.II. Two controverſies gave abundant exer- 
ciſe to the Polemic talents of the Lutheran 
daoddors, during the greateſt part of this century; 
| © and theſe turned upon the religious ſyſtems. that 
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are generally known under the denominations 


of Syncreti/m and Pietiſin. Nothing could be 


more amiable than the principles that gave riſe 
to the former, and nothing more reſpettable and 
praiſe-worthy than the deſign that was propoſed 
by the latter. The Syncretifts, animated with 
that fraternal love, and that pacific ſpirit, which 
Jeſus Chrift had fo often recommended, uſed 
their warmeſt endeavours to promote union 
among Chriſtians; and the Pretifts had un- 
doubtedly in view the reſtoration of that holineſs 
that had ſuffered fo much by licentious manners 
on the one hand, and by the ſpirit of controverſy 
on the other. Theſe two great 'and amiable 
virtues, that gave rife to the efforts of the two 


orders of perſons now mentioned, were com- 


bated by a third, even a zeal for maintaining the 
truth, and preferving it from all mixture of error. 
Thus the love of truth was unhappily found to 
ſtand in oppoſition to the love of piety, and 
cams, oo Ee 
XIII. The origin of. Syncretiſin was owing to 
George Calixtus of Sleſwick, a man of eminent 
abilities, and who had few equals in this century, 
either in learning or. genius. This great man 
being placed 1 the univerſity of Helmſtadt, in 
the dutchy of Brunſwick, founded in the year 
1576, which, from the very time of its foundation, 
had been remarkable for encouraging 'freedom 
of enquiry, improved this happy piivilege, ex- 
amined the dottrines of the various ſects that 


bear the Chriſtian name, and found, in the no- 


tions commonly received among divines, ſome 
things defective and erroneous. He according) 


gave early intimations of his diſſatisfaction wit, 


the ſtate of theology, and lamented, in a more 
particular manner, the diviſions that reigned 
CTR among 


| 
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that Buſcher would have almoſt univerſa 
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among the ſervants of the ſame great maſter. 


He therefore turned his views to the ſoftening of 


the animoſities produced by theſe diviſions, and 


ſhewed the warmeſt deſire, ofeſtabliſhing concord 
between the jarring ſects, and of extinguiſhi 


the hatred, which the contending. parties dif- 


covered to each other. His colleagues did not 


| ſeem at all averſe to this pacific . But 


neither Calixtus, nor his friends, eſcaped op- 
poſition in the execution of ſuch an unpopular 


and comprehenſive project. They were warmly 
attacked, by a Hanoverian eccleſiaſtic, a de- 


clared enemy to all philoſophy. This man 
charged Calixtus with, a long lift of errors, 
which made ſome ſmall W on the minds 
of certain perſons; yet it is nevertheleſs 3 

ne lly paſſed 
for a partial, malicious, and raſh accuſer, had his 
invettives and complaints rendered Calixtus 


more cautious and prudent. But the upright 
and generous heart, of this eminent man, which 
diſdained diſſimulation, to a degree that bordered 
upon the extreme of imprudence, excited him 


to ſpeak with the ntmoſt frankneſs his private 
ſentiments; and thus to give a certain meaſure 


of plauſibility to the accuſations of his adverfary. 


Indeed both he and his collegueConradHorneius 


maintained ſeveral propoſitions, which appeared 
to many, new and ſingular; and Calixtus, by the 


plainneſs with which he declared and defended 
is ſentiments, drew upon him the reſentment 
of the Saxon doftors, who, in the year 1645, 


were preſent at the conference of Thorn. He 


had been choſen by Frederic William, elector of 


Brandenburg, as collegue and aſſiſtant to the 


divines he ſent from Koningſberg to theſe con- 
ferences; the Saxon deputies were greatly in- 
FTT 


ſentiments both of the Reformed and Romiſh 


cControverſy, until the year 1656, when death 


members of . theſe different communions, and 


in which the dofttrine of the Trinity was re- 


him the reſentment of many. Thoſe principles 
were: Firſt, that the fundamental dottrines of 
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cenſed to ſee a Lutheran eccleſiaſtic an aſſiſtant 
to a deputation of Reformed doctors. When 
theſe conferences broke up, the Saxon doctois 
turned the whole force of their polemic weapons ad 
againſt Calixtus; and, in their public writings, *” * 
reproached him with a propenlity towards the 


churches. He repelled, with the greateſt vigour, 
the attacks of his enemies, and carried of, with 
uncommon ſpirit and erudition, this important 


ut an end to his labour s. 6 

XIV. It will be proper to give here, ſome 
account of the accuſations that were brought 
againſt Calixtus. The principal charge was, his 
having formed a project, not of uniting into one 
eccleſiaſtical body, the Romiſh, Lutheran, and 
Reformed churches, but 'of extinguiſhing the 
hatred and animoſity, that reigned among the 


joining them in the bonds of charity, mutual 
benevolence, and forbearance. - This is the 
project, which was at firſt condemned, and is 
ſtill known under the denomination of Syncretiſm. 
Several ſingular opinions were alſo laid to the 
charge of this great man, and were exaggerated, 
as the moſt innocent things generally are. Such 
were his notions concerning the ob/cure manner 


\ 


vealed under the Old Teſtament diſpenſation; _.._ 
the neceſſity of good works to the attainment of 
everlaſting ſalvation. But the two great prin- 
ciples that Calixtus laid down as the foundation 
of all his reconciling plans, gave much more of- 
fence than the plans themſelves, and drew upon 


Chriſtianity 


* 
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kriſhanity(by which he meant thoſe principles) 
from whence all truths flow) were preſerved pure 


and entire in all the three communtons, and were 
contained in that ancient form of doctrine, that is 


- 
: 
« 


vulgarly known by the name of the Apoſile's Creed. 


And, ſecondly, that the opinions, which had been 
 conſlantly received by the ancient doctors during 
the firſt three centuries, were to be conſidered as of 
equal authority with the declarations of ſcripture. 
The general plan of Calixtus was founded upon 
the fin of theſe propoſitions; and he made uſe 
of the /ccond to give plauſibility to certain Ro- 
miſh doctrines and inſtitutions, which have been 
always + gr by the proteſtant church; and 
to eſtabliſh a happy concord between the va- 
rious Chriſttan-communions that had hitherto 
lived in the flate of diſſenſion. 5 


XV. The divines of Jena diſcovered the 


moſt conſummate prudence, and the moſt 


amiable moderation in the midſt of theſe theo- 


logical debates. For though they confeſſes, the 
ſentiments of Calixtus were not of ſuch a nature, 
as that they could be all adopted, yet they main- 
tained, that the greateſt part of his tenets were 
much leſs pernicious than the Saxon doctors had 
_ repreſented them; and that ſeveral of them 

were innocent, and might be admitted without 
any danger to the cauſe of truth. Solomon 
Glaſſius, an eccleſiaſtic, renowned for the mild. 
neſs of his temper, examined with the utmoſt 
candour the oppoſite ſentiments of the doftors 


: that Were engaged in this important controv erly, | 


and publiſhed the reſult of this examination, by 
the expreſs order of Erneſt, prince of Saxe- 
Gotha. Muſzus, a man of ſuperior learning 
and exquiſite judgment, adopted ſo far the ſen- 
timents of Calixtus as to maintain, that good 
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works might, in a certain ſenſe, be conſidered as 
neceſſary to ſalvation ; and that of the erroneous 
dottrines imputed to this eminent man, ſeveral 
were of no importance. But this moderation, 
offended ſo highly the Saxon doftors, that they 


began to ſuſpe& the r of erro- 


neous opinions, and marked out 


* 


- 


tized from the orthodox faith. © © 
XVI. Theſe debates were ſucceeded by a 
controverſy, owing to the zeal of a certain ſet 
of perſons, who, no doubt with pious intentions, 
endeavoured to ſtem the torrent of corruption, 
and to reform the manners both of the clergy 
and the people. The commencement of Pietiſin 
was laudable and decent. It was ſet on foot by 
the pious and learned Spener, who, by the pri- 


vate ſocieties he formed at Francfort, with a de- 


ſign to promote vital religion, rouzed the Juke- 
warm from their indifference, and excited a ſpirit _ 
of reſolution in thoſe who had been ſatisfied to 
lament, in ſilence, the progreſs of impiety. The 
remarkable effect of theſe pious meetings was in- 
creaſed by a book he publiſhed under the title of 
Pious Deſires, in which he exhibited a ſtriking 


view of the diforders of the church, and pro- 
poſed the remedies proper to heal them. Many 


perſons of good and upright intentions were 


highly pleaſed, both with the proceedings and 


writings of Spener, and indeed, the greateſt 
part of thoſe, who had the cauſe of virtue at 
heart, applauded the deſigns of this good man. 
But the remedies propoſed by Spener, to heal 
the diſorders of the church, were 'adminiſtered 
without -. prudence, and thus, in many caſes; 
proved to be worſe than the diſeaſe itfelf. The 
religious meetings above-mentioned, tended in 
; Vol. EN » . „„ 


uſzus, in a 
| particular manner, as a perſon who had apoſta- 
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many places, to kindle a blind and intemperate 


zeal, inſtead of that pure and rational love of 
God, whoſe fruits are benign and peaceful. 


Hence complaints aroſe againſt theſe inſtitutions 


of Pietiſin, as if, under a ſtriking appearance of 
ſanctity, they fomented, in thoſe who were of a 
turbulent character, the ſeeds of mutiny and 
ien. 5 ** 
- XVI. The conteſts that aroſe at Leipſic, in 
the year 1689, added fuel to the flame. Certain 
pious and learned profeſſors of philoſophy, and 


particularly Franckius, Schadius, and Paulus An- 
tonius, the diſciples of Spener, who at that 


time was eccleſiaſtical ſuperintendent of the 
court of Saxony, began to conſider the defects 
that prevailed in the ordinary method of in- 
ſtructing the candidates for the miniſtry; and 
this review perſuaded them of the neceſſity of 
uling their beſt endeavours to ſupply what was 
wanting. For this purpoſe, they undertook to 
explain in private, certain books of holy Scrip- 
ture, in order to promote a ſpirit of practical 
piety and vital religion in their hearers. The 


novelty. drew attention, and accordingly, theſe 


lectures were much frequented, and their effects 
were viſible in the lives and converſations of 
ſeveral perſons, whom they inſpired with a deep 
- fenſe of the importance of religion. Whether 
theſe firſteffuſions of religious fervor, which were, 


in themſelves, moſt certainly laudable, were 


always kept within the bounds of diſcretion, is a 
queſtion not eaſily decided. It we are to believe 
the report of common fame, this was by no 
means the caſe; and many things were both 
ſaid and done 1n theſe meetings, which, though 
they might be looked upon, by candid judges, 
as worthy. of indulgence, were, nevertheleſs, 
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contrary to cuſtom, and far from being con- 


ſiſtent with prudence. Hence rumonrs. were 


ſpread; tumults excited; animoſities kindled, and 


the matter at length brought to a public trial, in 


Which the pious and learned men above-men- 


tioned were, indeed, declared free from the here ſies 


that had been laid to their charge, but were, at 
the ſame time, prohibited from carrying on the 
plan of religious inſtruction they had undertaken. 
It was during theſe troubles that the invidious 
denomination of Pietiſis was firſt invented. It 
was at firſt applied by ſome giddy perſons to 
thoſe who: frequented: theſe meetings, and lived 
in a manner ſuitable- to the inſtruftions that 
were addreifed to them in theſe- ſeminaries of 


piety. It was aſterwards- made uſe of to charac- 


terize all thoſe who were either diſtinguiſhed: by 


the exceſſive auſterity of their manners, or who, 
regardlefs of truih, were. only intent upon pruc- 
tice, and turned the whole vigour of their efforts 
towards the attainment of religious feelings and 


habits, But av it is the fate of all thoſe deno- 
minations, by which peculiar- ſeas are diſtin- 
guiſhed; to be variouſly and''often improperly 


applied, ſo the title of Pretiſts was frequently 


given. to perſons of eminent wiſdom: and” fanc- 
tity, who were equally remarkable for their. 
adherence-to truth and their love of piety ; and, 
not ſeldom; to perſons whoſe motley characters 
exhibited an enormous mixture of profſigacy and 
„ %% 
XVIII. This conteſt fpread with incredible. 
celerity, through all the Lutheran churches in 
Europe. For, from this time, in all the cities, 
towns, and villages, where Lutheraniſm was pro- 
felled, there ſtarted up, perfons of various ranks, 


and profeſſions, learned and illiterate, who' de- 
N . clared, 


—— — 
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clared, they were called, by a divine impul/e, to 
$ pull up iniquity by the root, to propagate through 


the world, the declining cauſe of piety, to go- 


vern the church of Chriſt by wiſer rules than 
thoſe by which it was at preſent directed. All 
theſe agreed, that nothing could have a more 
powerful tendency to ſolid knowledge, and holy 
abit, than thoſe private meetings. Several 
religious aſſemblies were accordingly formed in 
various places, which, though they differed in 
ſome circumſtances, and were not all conducted 


with equal wiſdom,” were deſigned to promote 


the ſame purpoſe. In the mean time, theſe 
unuſual proceedings filled with apprehenſions 
both the eccleſiaſtical and civil governors. And 
ſoon after, in many countries, ſevere laws were 


# 


enacted againſt the Pietiſs. 


XIX. Theſe revivers of piety. were of two 
| kinds.,. One: ſe& of theſe practical reformers 


propoſed to carry on their plan without intro« 


ducing any change into the doctrine, diſcipline; 
or form of government eſtabliſhed in the Lu- 
theran church. The other maintained, that it 
was, impoſſible to promote real piety among the 
Lutherans, without changing the whole form of 
their, eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. | The former had 
at their head the learned and pious Spener, who, 
in the year 1691, removed from Dreſden to 
Berlin, and whoſe ſentiments were adopted by 
the profeſſors of the new academy of Hall; and 
particularly by Franckius and Paulus Antonius, 
ho had been invited thither from Leipſic. 


Though few pretended to treat either with in- 
dignation or contempt the intentions of theſe 


good men, yet many eminent divines, and more 
eſpecially — profeſſors and paſtors of Wittem- 


berg, looked on themſelves as obliged to pro- 
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icly, firſt againſt Spener; in the year 
De againſt his diſciples, as 
_ promoters of "CLrGHESUE*" and” em pr 
inions. 4 


Is was ſaid, they held that f no order of 'men 


contributed more to retardipiety, than the clergy; 
and, accordingly, they laid it down as à prin- 
eiple, that none ſhould be admitted into the 
miniſtry, but ſuch as had received à prop per 


education, and were diſtinguiſhed by their wiſ- 
dom and the #20 1 manners. Hence they pro- 

poſed, in the ace, a thorough denen 
2 the ſchoo "divinity, in the following 
points : That all thoſe who were deſigned for 


the miniſtry, ſhould be accuſtomed from their 
youth to the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures ;—that 


they ſhould be taught a plain ſyſtem' of theology, 
drawn from theſe unerring ſources of truth; 


and that the whole courſe of their education was | 


to be ſo directed, as to render them uſefulin life, 
by the practical power of their doctrine, and the 
commanding influence of their example. As 
theſe maxims were pro pagated | with mduſtry 
theſe profeſſed revivers of piety were fulpected 
of ul defigns. They were fippoted to deſpiſo 
learning, to renounce all inquiries into the na- 
ture and foundations of religious truth, to dif. 
approve of the labours of thoſe who: defended it 
againſt ſuch as either corrupted or ' oppoſed it, 


and to place the whole of ther theology in 


certain declamations concerning the duties of 
morality. 


Another great object that employed their : 


zeal was, that the candidates for. the miniſtry 
ſhould not only receive ſuch an academical edu- 


cation as would tend rather to fohid' utility, than 


to- mere 3 ; but alſo that ſhould 


ms dedicate 
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dedicate; them/elues, 4o God, and exhibit examples 
of real piety. This produced another maxim, 
which was a laſting ſource of debate, viz. That: 


no perſon, that was not himſelf a man of piety, 


was qualified to be a public teacher of piety, or 
a guide to others in the way of ſalvation.” 
In ͤ order to give efficacy to their plans of 
reformation, they formed new rules of life, much 
more rigorous than thoſe which had been formerly 


practiſed; and placed in the claſs of ae 4 
had hi- 


tifications, ſeveral amuſements hic 
therto been looked upon as innocent in them- 
ſelves, and only abuſed with intemperance.. 
Thus, dancing, public ſports, theatrical diverſions, 


8 


and reading of humorous and comical books, 


with ſeveral other kinds of entertainment, were 


prohibited by the Pietiſts. 

XX. There were a ſet of fanatics among the 
_ Lutherans, who far ſurpaſſed thoſe now men- 
tioned. It is with ſome account of the principal 
of theſe ſpiritual projectors, that we ſhall conclude 
the hiſtory of the Lutheran church during this 
At the head of this viſionary tribe we may 
place Jacob Behmen, a taylor, at Gorlitz. This 
man had a natural propenſity towards myſ- 


teries, and was fond of abſtruſe and intricate 


inquiries of every kind; and- having, partly by 


books, and partly by converſation with certain 
phyſicians, acquired ſome knowledge of the 
doarine of Robert Fludd and the Roficructans, 
Which was propagated in Germany with great 

oſtentation, he ſtruck out of the element of fire, 


by the . ſuccours of imagination, a ſpecies, of 


theology much more obſcure than the numbers 
of Pythagoras, or the intricacies of Heraclitus. 
Some have beſtowed high praiſes on this enthu- 
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t, on: « d ſinoere love 
of truth; and we ſhall not pretend to contradict 
theſe encomiums. - But ſuch as carry their ad- 


miration of his doctrine ſo far as to honour him 


with the character of an inſpired meſſenger "of 


| heaven, or even of a judicious and wiſe phi- 
loſopher, muſt be [themſelves deceived and 
blinded in a very high degree; for never did 


there reign ſuch obſcurity and confuſion in the 


writings of any mortal, as in the miſerable pro- 
ductions of Jacob Behmen, which exhibited a 


motley mixture of chimecal terms, erude viſions, 


and myſtic jargon. Among other dreams of 2 
diſturbed fancy, he entertained the chimerical 


notion; That the divine grace operates by the 
ſame rules, and follows the ſame methods, that 


the divine providence obſerves in the natural 


world; and that the minds of men, are purged 


from their corruptions in the ſame” way that 
metals are purified from their droſs; and this 
maxim was the principal of his fire- theology. 
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I. I has been already obſerved, that the Re. 


1 formed church, conſidered in the moſt 


comprehenſive ſenſe of that term, as forming a 


whole, compoſed of a great variety of parts, is 


rather united by the principles of fraternal charity, 


than by an uniformity in doctrine, diſcipline, and 


worſhip.” It will, therefore, be proper to take; firſt 


a view of thoſe events that related to this great 


body colleQtively conſidered; and afterwards 


to enter into a detail of the moſt memorable oe. 
a | | currences 
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currences that happened in the particular. com- 


munities of which it is compoſed; The prin- 
cipal acceſſions it received during this century, 
have already been mentioned, when we related 

the changes and commotions that happened in 


the 
Theſe, however, were not the only changes that 
took place in favour of the Reformed church. 
Its doctrine was embraced, about the com- 
mencement of this century, by Adolphus, duke 
of Holſtein; and it was naturally expected, that 
the ſubjects would follow: the example of their 
ince; but this expeRtation was diſappointed. 
by the death of | Adolphus, in the year 1616. 
Henry, duke of Saxony, withdrew alſo from the 
communion of the Lutherans, in whoſe religious 
principles he had been educated; and, in the 


year 1688, embraced the doctrine of the Re- 


formed church, at Deſſaw. In Denmark, there 


were ſtill a conſiderable number of perſons, Who 


ſecretly eſpouſed! the ſentiments of that church, 
and more eſpecially could never reconcile them- 
ſelves to the Lutheran doctrine of Chriſt's bodily 
preſence with the ſacrament tlie euchariſt. They 
were confirmed in their attachment to the tenets 
of the Reformed, by Hemmingius and other 
followers of Melantthon, whoſe ſecret miniſtry 
and public writings were attended with con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs. The face of things however 
changed; and the Reformed in Denmark ſaw 


their expectations vaniſh, and their credit ſink, 


in the year 1614. when Canut biſhop of Got- 
tenburg, who had given too plain intimations of 
his propenſity to the doctrines of Calvin, was 
deprived of his epiſcopal dignity. The progreſs 
of the Reformed religion in Africa, Aſa, and 


America, is abundantly known; it was carried 


into 


1 1 of Heſſia, and Brandenburg. 
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into theſe diſtant regions by the Engliſh and 
Dutch emigrants, who formed ſettlements there' 
for the purpoſes of commerce, and founded 
flouriſhing churches in the provinces where they 
fixed their habitations. It is alſo known, that in 
ſeveral places where Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed, 
the French, German, and Britiſh members of the 
Reformed church were allowed the free exerciſe 
of their religion. WL Co a WR 
II. Of all the calamities, that tended to eclipſe” 
the luſtre of the Reformed church, none was 
more unhappy in its effects, than the fate of that 
church in France. From the time of the ac- 
ceſſion of Henry IV. to the throne of that king- 
dom, the Reformed church had acquired the. 
form of a body. politic. Its members were en- 
dowed with conliderable privileges; they were 
alſo ſecured againſt inſults of every kind by a 
ſolemn edi&, and were poſſeſſed of ſeveral for- 
tified places, particularly the ſtrong city of 
Rochelle; in which, to render their ſecurity ſtiil 
more complete, they were allowed to have their 
own garriſon. This body-politic was not, in- 
deed, always under the direction of leaders emi- 
nent for their prudence, or diſtinguiſhed'by their 
permanent attachment to the intereſts" of the 
crown. Truth and candour oblige us to ac- 
knowledge that the Reformed conducted them- 
ſelves, on ſome occaſions, in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with the demands of a regular ſubordi- 
nation. Sometimes, amidſt the tumults of fae- 
tion, they joined the parties that oppoſed the 
government; at others, they took important ſteps 
without the king's approbation; nay, they went 
ſo far as to ſolicit, more than once, the alliance 
of England and Holland. Hence the conteſts 
that aroſe in the year 1621, and ſubſiſted long, 
FINE between 
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and hence the maxim of Richlieu, that the king- 
dom of France could never enjoy peace, before 
the Proteſtants were deprived of their ſtrong- 
holds, and before their righis and privileges, with 
their eccleſiaſtical polity, were totally ſuppreſſed. 
This miniſter, after many violent efforts, ob- 
tained, at length, his purpoſe... Far in the year 
1628, the town of Rochelle, the chief bulwark. 
of the Reformed in France, was. taken. From 
this fatal event the Reformed party in France, 
defenceleſs and naked, dates its, decline; ſince; 
after the reduction of their chief city, they, had 
no other reſource. than the pure clemency of, 
their ſovereign. And. had the French monarch,, 
ſatisſied with. depriving the Proteſtants of their 
Nrong-holds, continued to maintain them in that 


liberty of conſcience, for which, they had ſhed 


ſo. much. blood, and to the enjoyment: of which 
their eminent ſervices. to the houſe of Bourbon: 
hac given them ſuch. a, fair title, they would 
have borne with patience. this. infrattion of their 
Privileges. | | 


III. But the court. of France, and the del. 


potic views of its; miniſter, were not: ſatisfied 
with this ſucceſs. Having deſtroyed that civil 
polity that had been annexed to the Reformed: 


church, as a ſecurity for the maintenance of its 


religious privileges, they proceeded: ſtill further; 
and, regardleſs of the royal faith, confirmed: by 
the moſt ſolemn deelarations, perfidiouſly- in- 
vaded thoſe. privileges of the church that were 
merely of a religious nature. At firſt, the court 
put in practice all the arts of perſuaſion, to gain 
. over the heads of the Reformed church. In a 
word, every inſidious method was employed, to 


When 


between Lewis XIII. and his proteſtant ſubjefts; 


conquer their averſion to the church of Rome. 
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When all theſe ſtratagems were obferved to 


produce little effect, :barbarity ant violence were 
employed to extirpate a ſet of men, whom per- 


ſidy could not ſeduce, and whom weak arguments 


would not convince. The moſt inhuman laws 
that the blind rage of bigotry could dictate, the 
moſt oppreſſive meaſures that malice could 


invent, were put in execution, to bring them 


force under the yoke of Rome. The French 


biſhops diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their unchriſ- 
tian zeal in this horrid fcene of perſecution and 
cruelty. Many of the Proteſtants ſunk under the 
weight of oppreſſion, and yielded up their faith 


to armed legions, ſent to convert them; ſeveral 
led from the ſtorm, and deſerted their families, 


their friends and their country; and by far the 


greateſt part perſevered, wich a noble and heroic 


conſtancy, in the purity of that religion, Which 
their anceſtors had delivered to them. iS 
IV. When. at length every method which 


| artifice or perfidy could invent had been prac- 


tiſed in vain againſt the Proteſlants, under the 
reign of Lewis XIV. the biſhops and Jeſuits, whoſe 
counſels had a peculiar influence on that prince; 
judged it neceſſary. to extirpate them by fire and 
ſword ; and thus to ruin by one blow, the cauſe. 
of the Reformation in France. So in the year 
1685, trampling on the moſt ſolemn obligations, 
and regardleſs of all laws, human and divine, 
revoked: the Edict of Nantes; and thereby de- 
prived the Proteſtants of the liberty of ſerving 
God according to their conſeiences. It was 
followed by a meaſure ſtill more tyrannical; an 
expreſs order addreſſed to all the Reformed, to 


embrace the Romiſh faith. The conſequences 


of this unrighteous proceeding were highly de- 
trimental to. the. true. intereſts of the French 
4 1 4 nation, 


5 


nation, by the prodigious emigrations it occa- 
ſioned ts _— . ſought, in : 
various parts of Europe, that religious liberty F 
which their mother-country had refuſed them. | 
Thoſe among them, whom the vigilance of their l 
enemies guarded fo cloſely as to prevent their ” 
fight, were expoſed to the brutal rage of an un- 4 
relenting ſoldiery, and were aſſailed by every t 
barbarous form of perſecution. This crying act 1 
of perfidy and injuſtice in a prince, who, on 4 
other occaſions, gave proofs of his generoſity £ 
and equity, is ſufficient to ſhew, in their genuine | 
colours, the ſpirit of the Romiſh church, and of b 
the Roman pontiffs, and the manner in which t. 
they ſtand affected to thoſe whom they conſider * 
as Heretics. It is peculiarly adapted to con- 4 
vince the impartial obſerver, that the moſt 7 
ſolemn oaths and the moſt ſacred treaties are ti 
never looked upon, by this church, as obligatory, x" 
when the violation of them may contribute * 
to advance their intereſts. . li 
V. The Waldenſes, who lived in the vallies of i t! 
Piedmont, and had embraced the dottrine, diſ- = 
cipline, and worſhip of the church of Geneva, 
were oppreſſed and perſecuted, in the moſt in- 1 
human manner, during the greateſt part of this 4 
century, by the miniſters of Rome; this perſe- ME 
cution was carried on with peculiar rage and f. 
enormity in the years 1655, 1686, and 1696, * 
and ſeemed to portend nothing leſs than the Wy 
total deſtruction of that unhappy nation. The * 
moſt | horrid ſcenes of violence and bloodſhed 7 
were exhibited on this theatre of papal tyranny; 8 
and the ſmall. numbers of the Waldenſes that bs 
ſurvived, are indebted for their exiſtence and 6 


ſupport, precarious and uncertain as it is, to the 
continual interceſſion made for them by the A 
£164 Thi | Engliſh 
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Engliſh and Dutch governments, and alſo by the 
Swiſs cantons, who never ceaſe to ſolicit the 
duke of Savoy in their behalf. 5 | 
The church of the Palitinate, wich had been | 
long at 'the head of the Reformed churches in 
Germany, declined apace from the year 1683, 
when a Roman-catholic prince was raiſed *to 
that eleftorate. This decline became at — 1 | 


ſo great, that, inſtead of being the firſt, 


was the leaſt conſiderable of all the Proteſtant 
aſſemblies i in that country. Fl. 
VI. The doctrines of Chriſtianity, which bad 5 
bes ſo ſadly disfigured among the Lutherans, by 
the intricatè tenets of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, 
met with the ſame fate in the Reformed churches. 


The firſt ſucceſsful effort, that prevented theſe 
churches from falling entirely under the Arif. 


totelian yoke, was made by the Arminians, who 
were remarkable for expounding, with ſimplicity 
and perſpicuity, the truths and precepts of re- 
ligion, and who cenſured, with great plainneſs, 


thoſe oftentatious dottors, who en to e : 
them obſcure. ; 


VII. We have had nen bea to 
obſerve, that doctor William Ames, a Scots di. 
vine, was one of the ſirſt, among the Reformed; 
who attempted to treat morality as a ſeparate | 
ſcience, to conſider it abſtractedly from its con- 
nex ion with any particular ſyſtem of doctrine, 
and to introduce new light and a new degree of 
accuracy inio this maſter ference of life and man. 
ners. he attempt was laudible, had it been well 
exäcütel but the ſyſtem of this learned writer 
was dry, * ſubtle, and was, thus, much more 
adapted to the inftruttion of the fludious, than | 
to the practical direction of the Chriſtian. The 
Arminians; who generally — more pains in 


Vor. IV. 1 | ha. 


ss n Alem of the 


directing the will, than in enlightening the un- 


derſtanding, engaged ſeveral authors of note to 


exhibit the precepts of morality in a more uſeful, 


practical, and popular manner; but the Engliſh. 
and French ſurpaſſed all the moral writers of the 


Reformed church in penetration, ſolidity, and 
in the eaſe, freedom, and perſpicuity of their 
method and compoſitions, While England 
roaned under the horrors of a civil war, it was 
chiefly the Preſbyterians that employed their 
talents in promoting prachical religion. 
VIII. About the commencement of this cen- 
tury, the academy of Geneva was in ſuch high 
repute among the Reformed churches, that it 
was reſorted to from all quarters; eſpecially by 
ſtudents of theology. Hence it naturally hap- 
pened, that the opinions of Calvin, concerning 
the Decrees'of God, became daily more univerſal, 
and were gradually introduced every where into 
the ſchools of learning. There was not, how- 
ever, any public law or confeſſion of faith that 
_ obliged e the Reformed churches, 
in auy part of the world, to conform their ſen- 
timents to the theological doctrines that were 
taught at Geneva. And accordingly there were 


> 


many, who rejected entirely the doctrine of that : 


academy on theſe intricate points. Nay, even 
thoſe who were 1n general attached to the theo- 
logical ſyſtem of Geneva, were not agreed about 
the manner of explaining- the doctrine. The 
eateſt part were of opinion, that God had only 
permitted the firſt man to fall into tranſgreſſion, 
without poſitively pre- determining his fall. But 
others maintained that God, in order to diſplay 
his awful juſtice and his free mercy, had decreed 
from all eternity, the tranſgreſſion of Adam; and 
ſo ordered the courſe” of events, that our firſt 
45 e parents 
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parents could not poſſibly avoid their fall. Thoſe 
that held this latter ſentiment were denominated 
Suprataparians, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Sublapfartan dottors who maintained the dotirine 
of .. DRY. ANNE 

IX. It is remarkable enough, that the Su- 
pralapſarian and Sublapſarian divines forgotiheir 
differences, as matters of little conſequence; and 


— 


united their force againſt thoſe who thought it 15 


their duty to repreſent the Deity, as extending 
his mercy to all mankind. This gave riſe to a 
deplorable ſchiſm. James Arminius, proſeſſor 
of divinity in Leyden, rejected the dottrine of 


the church of Geneva, in relation to predef- 


tination; and maintained, that God has excluded 
none from falvation by an ab/olute decree. | He 
was joined in theſe ſentiments by ſeveral perſons 
in Holland, eminently diſtinguiſhed by their 
learning and the dignity of their ſtations; but 
he met with the warmeſt oppoſition from Francis 
Gomar his collegue, and from the principal pro- 
feſſors in the Dutch univerſities. The magt- 
ſtrates exhorted the contending parties to charity; 
and obſerved, that, in a free Rate, their re- 
ſpective opinions might be treated with toleration, 
without any detriment to true religion. Alter 
long debates, this intricate controverſy was re- 


ferred to the deciſion of a general ſynod at Dort, 


in the year 1618. The moſt eminent divines of 
the United Provinces, and deputies from the 
churches of England, Scotland, Switzerland, 
Bremen, Heſha, and the Palatinate, were preſent 


at this aſſembly. It was by the ſentence of theſe 


judges, that the Arminians were declared cor- 
rupters of the true religion. It muſt be obſerved, 
at the ſame time, that the doctors, who embraced 
the Sublapſarian ſyſtem, triumphed over their 

; 2 adverſaries 


7 
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Rr of the Supralapſarian cauſe were far 
from being contemptible; yet the moderation 
and equity of the Britiſh divines prevented the 
ſynod from giving its ſanction to their opinion. 

X. It is to be doubted, whether this victory 
over the Arminians, was, upon the whole, ad- 
vantageous or detrimental to the church of Ge- 


neva in particular, and to the Reformed church 
in general. It is certain, that, after the ſynod of 
Dort, the doctrine of Abſolute Decrees loſt 


ground from day to day. The leaders of the 
Arminians were eminently dill:nguiſhed by their 
eloquence, ſagacity, and learning; and being 
highly exaſperated by the oppreſſive treatment 
they met with, in conſequence of their condem- 
nation, they defended themſelves and attacked 
their adverſaries with ſuch ſpirit, dexterity, and 
eloquence, that multitudes were perſuaded of the 
juſtice of their cauſe. It is particularly to be 
obſerved, that the authority of the ſynod of 
Dort was far. from being univerſally acknow- 


ledged among the Dutch; the provinces of 


Frieſland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, and 


Groningen, could not be perſuaded to adopt its 


deciſions. %%% . ES. $5.14. 3 
In England, the face of religion changed 
conſiderably, in a little time after the ſynod; 


and this change, in favour of Arminiani ſn, was prin- 


cipally effected by the counſels of William Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. This revolution gave 
new courage to the Arminians; and from that pe- 
riod to the preſent time, they have had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing the deciſions of the ſynod of Dort, re- 
lating to the points in debate between them and 


the Calviniſts, treated, in England, with ſome- 


thing 5 more than mere indifference, beheld by 


=, - " "= 


adverſaries in this ſynod. For though the 


ſome 
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ſome with averfion, and by others with con- 
tempt. And indeed, if we conſider the genius 


of the church of England during this period, 
we ſhall; plainly ſee, that the doctrine of the 
Comariſis, concerning Predeſtination, could 


not meet there with a favourable reception, ſince 
the leading doftors of that church were zealous 


in modelling its doctrine and diſcipline after the 


ſentiments and inſtitutions that were received in 
the primitive times, and ſince thoſe early fathers 


had never preſumed; before Auguſtine, to ſet. 
limits to the divine-mercy.. - , .. 


The Reformed churches in F rance ſcemed, at 
firſt, diſpoſed to give a favourable reception to 
the deciſions of this famous ſynod; but, as theſe 


deciſions were highly diſpleaſing to the votaries 


of Rome among whom they lived, they thought 
it their duty to be circumſpect in this matter; 


and, in proceſs of time, their real ſentiments 


began to differ extremely from thoſe of the 
Gomariſts. The churches of Brandenburg and 
Bremen, which made a conſiderable figure among 
the Reformed in Germany, would never ſuffer 
their doors to be tied down to the tenets of the 
Dutch divines. And thus it happened, that the 
liberty of private judgment (with reſpect to the 
doctrine of Predeſtination,) which the ſpirit that 
prevailed among the divines of Dort ſeemed ſo 
much adapted to ſuppreſs, acquired rather new 
vigour, in conſequence of the arbitrary proceed - 
ings of that aſſembly; and the Reformed church 
was immediately divided into Unzver/alr/ts, Semi- 


univer/aliſts, Supralapſarians, and Sublap/arians, 
who, Mn cent NT at, their dillenſions, | 


live generally in the exerciſe of mutual tole- 


ration. What is ſtill more remarkable, we ſee 
the city of Geneva, which was the parent, the 
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nutſe, and the guardian of the dofrine of 45- 


 folute Predeſtinalion, not only put on ſentiments 


of clarity, and eſteem for the ' Arminians, but 
become itſelf fo far Arminian, as to deſerve a 


place among the churches of that communion. 


XI. The church of rg had, for a long 


time, reſembled a ſhip toſſed on a tempeſtuous 


ocean. The oppoſition of the Papiſts on the one 
hand, and the diſcontents of the Puritans on the 
other, had kept it in a perpetual ferment. When, 
on the death of Elizabeth, James I. aſcended the 
throne, theſe latter conceived hopes of ſeeing 
more proſperous days. Theſe hopes were lo 
much the more natural, as the king had received 
his education in Scotland, where the Puritans 
prevailed, and had, on ſome occaſions, made the 


ſtrongeſt declarations of his attachment to their 


_ eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. In a general aſſembly 


| held at Edinburgh, in the year 1590, this prince 
is faid to have made the following public de- 


claration: I praiſe God that I was born in the 


time of the light of the Goſpel, and in ſuch a 


lace, as to be the king of the fincereſt (i. e. 
pureſt) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva 
keep paſche and yule (i. e. Eaſter and Chriſtmas.) 
What have they for them? They have no in- 
ſtitution. As for our neighbour kirk of England, 
their ſervice 1s an evil-ſaid maſs in Engliſh; 
they want nothing of the maſs, but the liftings 


(i. e. the elevation of the hoſt.) 1 charge you, my 
good miniſters, doftors, elders, nobles, gentle- 


men, and barons, to ſtand to your purity, and to 


exhort your people to do the fame; and I for- 


footh, as long as I brook my life, ſhall do the. 


ſame.” And ſome of the firſt ſteps taken by 


this prince ſeemed to encourage theſe hopes, as 


he appeared deſrrous of aſſuming — 
| e N 4 
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both for civil and religious liberty, whoſe lenity 


193 


ok an arbitrator, in order to accommodate mat- 


ters between the church and the Puritans. But 
theſe - expectations ſoon vaniſhed; and, under 


the government of James, things put on a nec 


face. As the deſire of unlimited power was the 
reigning paſſion of this monarch, ſo all his 
meaſures, whether of a civil or religious nature, 
were calculated to anſwer this purpoſe. The 
Preſbyterian form of eccleſiaſtical government 


ſeemed leſs favourable to his views tban the 


epiſcopal hterarchy; * as the former exhibits a 
kind of republic, which is adminiſtered by various 
rulers of equal authority; while the latter ap- 
proaches much nearer to the ſpirit of monarchy. 
The very name of a republic /ynod, or council, 
was odious to James, who dreaded. every thing 


that had a popular aſpe&; hence he diſtinguiſhed 


the biſhops with peculiar marks of his favour, 
extended their authority, and publicly adopted 
and inculcated the maxim, No {r/hop, no fe 
At the ſame time, as the church of England had 
not yet abandoned the Calviniſtical doctrine of 
Predeſtination, he adhered to them for ſome time, 
and gave his theological repreſentatives, in the 
ſynod of Dort, an order to join in the condem- 
nation of the ſentiments of Arminius. . Abbot, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of remarkable 
wiſdom, piety and gravity, and eminent zeal 
towards their anceſtors the Puritans ſtill cele- 
brate in the higheſt ſtrains, uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to confirm the king in the prin- 
ciples of Calviniſm, to which he himfelf was 


thoroughly attacked. But ſcarcely had the 


Britiſh divines returned from the ſynod of Dort, 
and given an account of the doctrines that had 
been eſtabliſhed by that aſſembly, than the king, 

0 | ene 


— * 


together with the greateſt part of the epiſcopal 
clergy, diſcovered, in the ſtrongeſt terms, their 
diſhke of theſe proceedings, and . judged the 
ſentiments of Arminius, preferable to thoſe of 
Gomarus and Calvin. This ſudden and unex- 
petted change, in the theological opinions of the 
court and clergy, was certainly owing to a va- 
riety of reaſons, as will appear to thoſe who 
have any acquaintance with the tranſactions of 


theſe times. The principal one, muſt be ſought. 


in the plans of a further reformation of the 
church of England, that were propoſed. by ſeveral 
eminent eccleſiaſtics, whoſe intention was to 


bring it to as near a reſemblance as was poſlible 
of the primitive church. And every one knows 


that the peculiar doQrines, to which the victory 
was aſſigned by the ſynod of Dort, were abſo- 
lutely unknown in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian 
church. This change was fatal to the intereſts 
of the Puritans; for, the king being indiſpoſed 
to Calviniſm, the Puritans were expoſed anew 
to the animoſity of their adverſaries, which had 


been, for ſome time, ſuſpended, but now broke 


out with redoubled vebemence, and at length 
kindled a. religious war, whoſe conſequences 
were deplorable beyond expreſſion. In the year 


1625, died James I. the bittereſt enemy of the 


doctrine and diſcipline of the Puritans, to which 
he had been in his youth moſt warmly attached, 
the moſt ardent patron of the Arminians, in 
whoſe ruin in Holland he had been ſingularly 
inſtrumental, and the moſt zealous defender of 
epiſcopal government, againſt which he had 
more than once expreſſed himſelf in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. He left the conſtitution of England, 
both eccleſiaſtical and civil, in a very Cid 
ſtate, languiſhing under inteſtine diſorders of 


various kinds. | 


a 
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XII. His ſon! and ſucceſſor Charles I. who 
had imbibed his political and religious principles, 
had nothing ſo much at heart as to bring to per- 


fection what his father had left unfiniſhed. « All 
the exertions of his zeal, and the whole tenor of 

his adminiſtration, were directed towards the 
three following objects: The extending: the 


royal prerogative——the reduction of all the 
churches in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
juriſdiction of biſhops and laſtly, the ſuppreſſion 
of Calviniſm, and the modelling of the doc- 
trine, diſcipline, ceremonies, and polity of the 


church of England, after the conſtitution of 


the primitive church.” The perſon whom the 
king chiefly intruſted with the execution of this, 


was William Laud; biſhop of London, WhO 
Was afterwards raiſed in the year 163g, to the 


ſee of Canterbury, and exhibited in theſe high 
ſtations, a mixed character, compoſed of great 
qualities and great defects. The voice of juſtice 


muſt celebrate his erudition, his fortitude, his 


ingenuity, his zeal for the ſciences, and his mu- 
nificence to men of letters; and; at the ſame 
time, even charity muſt acknowledge, his inex- 
cuſable imprudence, his rigid attachment to the 
ſentiments, rites, and fin u of the an- 


cient church; and that ſpirit of perſecution, | 


that diſcovered itſelf in the whole courſe of his 


eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration: © Sincere he un- 
doubtedly was (ſays Mr. Hume, )and, however miſ- 


guided, was actuated by religious principles in all 


his purſuits; and it is to be regretted; that a man 


with ſuch warmth and induſtry, had not enter- 


tained more enlarged views, and embraced prin- 


ciples more favourable to the general happineſs 
of human ſociety.“ This prelate executed the 
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nied things with a high 
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plans of his royal maſter, and fulfilled' the views 
of his own ambition, without uſing thoſe mild 


and moderate methods, that prudence employs 


to make unpopular ſchemes $0 down. He car- 

| and; loaded the 
Puritans with injuries and vexations, and aimed 
at nothing leſs than their total extinction; he 
rejected the Calviniſtical doctrine of Predeſti- 
nation in the year 1625, and ſubſtituted the 
Arminian ſyſtem in its place; he revived many 
religions rites and ceremonies, which, though 


ſtamped with the fanction of antiquity, were 


thought to border on ſuperſtition; he forced 
biſhops upon the Scotch- nation, which had ſhewn, 


on all occaſions, the greateſt reluftance againſt 


an epiſcopal government; 'and, laſtly, he gave 
intimations, that he looked upon the Romiſh 
Church, with all its errors, as preferable upon the 
whole, to thoſe Proteſtant churches that were 


not ſubject to biſhops. By theſe his unpopular + 


meaſures, Laud drew an odium on the king, on 
himſelf, and on the epiſcopal order in general. 


Hence, in the year 1644, he was brought before 


the public tribunals of juſtice, iniquitouſly de- 
_ . clared guilty of high treaſon, and condemned 
to loſe his head on a ſcaffold, which ſentence 
was accordingly execute. 
=» Afﬀter the death of Laud, the diſſenſions that 
had reigned for a long time between the king 


and parliament, grew ſtill more violent, and aroſe . 


at length to ſo great a height, that they could 


not be extinguiſhed but by the blood of that ex- 


cellent prince. The great council of the nation, 
heated by the violent ſuggeſtions of the Puritans, 
aboliſhed epiſcopal government; and abrogated 
every thing in the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment 
that was contrary to che doctrine, and —_— 
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of their oppoſition againſt the king hitaſelf, and 
having brought him into their power-by thefate 


of arms, accuſed him of treaſon againſt the ma- 
jeſty of the nation; and, in the year 1648, 
while the eyes of Europe were fixed with 


aſtoniſhment on this ſtrange ſpeQacle, cauſed his 


| head to be ſtruck off on a public ſcaffold. Such 


are the calamities that flow from zeal without 
knowledge, from a blind and immoderate at- 
tachment to the external parts. of religion, and 


to certain doctrines ill-underſtood! Theſe tumults 


ſerved alſo to confirm an obſervation often made, 
that all religious ſects, while they are oppreſſed, 
are remarkable for inculcating the duties 'of 
moderation, forbearance, and charity towards 
thoſe who diſſent from them; but, as ſoon as 
they, in their turn, arrive at power and pre- 


eminence, they forget their own precepts and 


leave both the recommendation and practice of 


charity to thoſe that groan under their yoke. 
Such, in reality, was the conduct of the Puritans 


during their tranſitory exaltation; they ſhewed 
as little clemency and equity to the biſhops, and 


other patrons of epiſcopacy, as they had received 
from them when the reins of government were 


in their hands. ä N = 
XIII. The Independents, who have been juſt 
mentioned among the promoters of civil diſ- 
cord in England, are generally repreſented by 
the Britiſh writers in a much worſe light than 
the Preſbyterians. They are commonly accuſed 
of having borne a principal part in the death of 
the king. But the truth is, the bold attempts of 


the civil Independents (i. e. of thoſe warm re- 
publicans who were the declared enemies of 


monarchy, and wanted to extend the liberty a 


ol the church of Geneva; turned the vehemence 
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mne people beyond all bounds of | wiſdom) have : 
been unjuſtly laid to the charge of thoſe Inde- |: 
pendents, whoſe principles were merely of a = 
religious kind. The religious Independents derive q 
their denomination from the following principle, 
that every Chriſtian congregation ought” to be 4 
governed by its own laws, without depending on * 
the juriſdiftion of biſhops, or being ſubject to the * 
authority of ſynods, preſbyteries, or any eccle- 3 
ſiaſtical aſſembly, compoſed of deputies from {| 
different churches... It is in this their notion of. 1 
eccleſiaſtical government, that the difference 0 
between them and the other Preſbyterians con- 
ſiſis; for their religious doctrines, are almoſt b 
entirely the ſame with thoſe of the church of { 
_ © Geneva. The founder of this ſect was John 
Robinſon, a man who had much of the folemn MM. A 
piety of the times, and was maſter of a congre- 
ge of Brownies, that had ſettled at Leyden. f 
This well-meaning man, perceiving the defects K 
that reigned in the diſcipline of Brown, and in : 
the ſpirit and temper of his-followers, employed 7 
bis zeal and diligence in correcting them, and in ] 
modelling anew the ſociety, ww ſuch a manner, 1 
as to render it leſs odious to his adverſaries, and 8 
leſs liable to the juſt cenſure of thoſe true Chril- 7 
tians, who looked upon charity as the end of the * 
commandment. The Independents, accord- 3 
ingly, were much more commendable than the f 
Browniſts in two reſpects. They ſurpaſſed them * 
both in the moderation of their ſentiments, and f 
- the order of their diſcipline. They did not, like 1 
Brown, pour forth bitter invectives againſt the 3 
churches that were governed by rules different R 
from theirs, nor pronounce them, on that ac- ; 
count, unworthy: of the Chriſtian name. On the g 


contrary, though they conſidered their own _ 
1 | ; | , | ; O i 


— 


of eccleſiaſtical government as of divine infti- , 
tution, yet they had candour and charit enough 
to acknowledge, that true religion might flouriſh in 
thoſe communities, which were under the juriſ- 
diction of biſhops, or the government of ſynods and 
preſbyters. - This community, which was origi- - 
nally formed in Holland, in the year 1610, made 
at firſt but a very ſmall 1 in England; it 
worked its way flowly, and its members con- 
cealed their pinciples from public view, to avoid 
the penal laws that had been enatted againſt 
Non-conformiſts. But during the reign of 
Charles I. when, amidſt the ſhocks of civil and 
religious diſcord, the authority of the biſhops 
began to decline, and more particularly about E 
the year 1640, the Independents grew more 7 
- courageous, , and came forth to public view. 
After this period, their affairs took a proſperous 
turn; and, in a little time, they became ſo con- 
ſiderable, both by their numbers and reputa- 
tion, that they vied in point of pre-eminence, 
not only with the biſhops, but alſo with the 
Preęſbyterians. This rapid progreſs of the In- 
dependents was, no doubt, owing to a variety of 
cauſes; among which, juſtice obliges us to reckon, 
the learning of their teachers, and the regularity 
and ſanctity of their manners. During ile ad. 2 
miniſtration of Cromwell, whoſe peculiar patton- 
age they enjoyed on more than one account, 
their credit aroſe to the greateſt height: but 
after the reſtoration, their cauſe declined, and 
they fell back gradually into their primitive 
obſcurity, The ſect, indeed, flill ſubſiſted, but 
in ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs, as engaged them, in. | 
the year 1691, under the.reign of King William, 
to enter into an aſſociation with the Pre/bytertans .. 
reſiding in and about London, under certain 
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nance of their reſp 
XIV. While 


ective inſtitutions. 


le Ehiſcopalians alone were excepted from 
this toleration, and received the moſt ſevere and 


iniquitous treatment. The biſhops were deprived 
of their dignities and revenues, and felt the 
heavy hand of oppreſſion in a particular manner. 
But though the toleration extended to all other 
religious communities, yet the Preſ/byter:ans and 

Independents were treated with peculiar favour. 


Cromwell, though attached to no particular ſect, 


gave the latter extraordinary proofs of his good 


will, and augmented their credit, as this ſeemed 


the eaſieſt method of ſetting bounds to the 
ambition of the Pre/byterians, who aimed at a 
very high degree of eccleſiaſtical power. It was 
during this period of religious monarchy, that 


the Fifth-monarcky-men aroſe, a ſet of wrong- 


headed enthuſiaſts, who expected Chriſt's ſudden 


appearance upon earth, to eſtabliſh a new king- 
dom; and, acting in conſequence of this illuſion, 
aimed at the ſubverſion of all human govern- 
ment, and were for turning all things into the 
moſt deplorable confuſion. | — 
XV. Among the various religious factions 


chat ſprung up in England, during this period of 
confuſion and anarchy, we may reckon a certain 


ſe&t of Preſbytertans, who were called by their 


ad verſaries Autinomians. The Antinomians are 
a more rigid kind of Calviniſts, who pervert . 


Calvin's doctrine of abſolute decrees to the worſt. 


purpoſes, by drawing from it concluſions highly 


detrimental 


heads of agreement that tended to the mainte- 


2% liver Cromwell held the reins 

of government, all ſects, even thoſe that diſho- 
_- noured true religion in the moſt ſhocking man- 
ner, enjoyed a full and unbounded liberty of 
rofeſſing publicly their reſpective doctrines. 
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the new covenant. Another form of Antinomi- 
enz/m, is that which is exhibited in the opinions 


ol other doftors of that ſe&, who maintain, 
That as the ele cannot fall from grace, nor 
_ forfeit the divine favour; ſo the wicked actions 
they commit, are not really ſnful; and that, 
conſequently, they have no Occaſion either to 
_ confeſs their ſins, or to break them off by re- 
pentance. Thus, adultery, for example, in one 
of the ele, though it PRE finful in the 660. 
og. 


of men, yet is it not a % in the ſight of Go: 
becaule it is one of the eſſential characters of the 


elect, that they cannot do any thing which 75. ther 
diſplegſing to God; or prohubited 5 the law. 
"3 V1, The e calamites, that owed Bos 
_ theſe uncharitable diſputes about relig jon, altlils 
all wiſe and good men, and engaged ſeveral, who 
were not leſs eminent for their piety than fox 
their moderation, to ſeek after ſome method of 
hs at apts = * 
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1 . Hioyof the 


uniting ſuch of the contending parties as were 
capable of liſtening to charity and reaſon, or, at 


— 


leaſt, of calming their animoſities, and 8 9 


them to mutual forbearance. Theſe doctors of- 


feted themſelves as mediators between the violent 


"Epr/copalians on the one hand, and the rigid 
 Preſbyterians, and Independents on the other. 
The conteſts that reigned between the former, 


turned partly on the forms of church government, 


and partly on certain religious tenets, more ef- 
pecially thoſe debated between the Arminians 


And Calviniſts. To leſſen the breach that kept 
thefe two great communities at fuch a diſtance _ 


from each other, the arbitrators endeavoured fo 


render their charity more extenſive, and widen 
the paths of ſalvation, which bigotry and A 
I 


rage had been labouring to render inacceſſible to 


many good Chriſtians. This truly evangelical 


procured to its authors 


method of 0 ured to i 
the denomination of Latiludinarians. Their 


- 6 


f views, indeed, were generous and extenſive. 
They were zealouſly attached to the eccleſiaſtical 
1 * and wotſhip that were eſtabliſhed in 


Ke Thu of Engad! ond ey recommende 
epiſcopacy with all the "5/y of their eloquence; 
but they did not go fo far as to look upon it as 


of divine inflitution, or as indiſpenſably neceſſary 


to the conſtitution of a Chriſtian church; and 


_henge they maintained, that thoſe who followed 
-other forms of government, were not, on that 


account, to be excluded from their communion, 
or to forfeit the title of Brethren. '' As to the 
doctrinal part of religion, they took the ſyſtem 
of Epifcopius for their model; and, like him; re- 


| Uuced'the fundamental dofrihes o Chriſtianity 


.. e. thoſe doftrines, the belief of Which is ne- 
celſary to falvatioh) to” #'f6v points By this 


manner 
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though lars be among both biſhops and; clirgy, = 


Cent. XVII. a 1 


ſnewed that neither 


the Epr/c ſeopalians, ene o generally 8 em- 
— the ſentiments, of the Arminians, nor the 
Pre/byterians and Independetts, who-as generally = 


adopted the doctrine of Calvin, had an _ reaſon 


to oppoſe each other with ſuch bitterneſs ; fine 
the 1 of their debates were matters of n 
indifferent nature, with reſpe& to ſalvation,” arid 
might be variduſty underſtood. without any pre- 
judice to their eternal intereſts. The chief 
leaders of theſe Latitudinarians were Hales and 
Chillingworth, whoſe names are ſtill pronounce 
in England with veneration. The _— 
of thefe great men was bold and perilous; 

it drew upon them many bitter repronches. 


They received, as the firſt fruits of their charitable 


zeal, the appellations of Atheiſts, Die ſts, and So- 


cinians, both from the Roman; catholics and-the- 


more rigid of the contending Proteſtant parties: 
but, upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. 


they were raiſed to the firſt dighities! of the 


church, and were delervedly held. in univerſal 
eſteem. At this time, the church of England is 
chiefly governed by Lalitudinarians of in kind; - 


from time to time, eccleſiaſtics breathe the 

narrow ſpirit of Laud, and who, in A 

of faction, are called Hig A- churchmen. 5 
XVII. No ſooner was Charles II. re-ctabliſtied 


on the throne, than the ancient forms of eccle- 


fiaſtical government and public worſhig were re- 


ſtored, and the biſnops re- inſtated in their former 


dignities and honours. The Non-conformijts. 
hoped, that tey. ſhould be allowed to ſhare ſome: 


5 — of the honours and revenues of the church; 


but their expectations were diſappointed, and 
the _ * . 6 with en NF 
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to them. For Charles ſubjected to the govern. 
ment of biſhops, the churches of Scotland and 
Ireland; and, in the year 1662, a public law was 
enacted, by hich. all who'refuſed' to obſerve the 
tites, and ſubſcribe the doctrines of the church 
of England, were entirely excluded from its 
communion. From this period, until the reign 
of King William III. the Non-conformifts were 
in a precarious fituation, ſometim involved in 
calamity, 'at others, ien ſome intervals of 
tranqui lity, according to the varying ſpirit of 
the court and miniſtry ; but never free from 1 
lexities and fears. But, in the year 168, their 
rs took a favourable turn, avi gy a bill or the 
HET of all Proteſtant diſſenters, except the 
Socinians, paſſed in parliament ' almoſt without 
poſition, and delivered them from the penal 
laws in which they had been ſubjected. This 
was the famous Ad, in conſequence of which 
the validity of Preſbyterian ordination was re- 
nounced; the miniſtrations of the foreign 
churches diſowned; the terms of conformity 
rendered inoredifficult than before the civil wars; 
and by which (contrary to the manner of pro- 
ceeding in the times of Elizabeth and Cromwell, 
who both reſerved for the ſubſiſtence of each 
ejedted clergyman a fifth part of his benefice) no 
proviſion was made for thoſe who ſhould be de- 
prived of their livings. Nor: did the Proteſtant 
diſſenters in England enjoy alone the benefits of 
this act; forit extended alſo to the Scotch-church, 
which was permiited thereby to follow the ec- 
clefiaſtical diſcipline of Geneva, and was delivered 
from the juriſdiction of biſhops, and from the 
- forms df worſhip that were annexed to ay ; 
1 It is from this period, that the Non- conform 
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date the liberty bare long been bleſſed with, 
XVIII. In 


* ſtill enjoy. . 
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XVIII. In the reign of king William, and in 


the year 1689, the diviſions among the friends 
of epiſcopaey ran high, and terminated in chat 
famous ſchiſm in the church of England, which 
has never hitherto been healed. Sancroft, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeven of the other 


Non-juring biſhops, viz. Dr. Lloyd, of Norwich? 


Dr. Turner, of Ely; Dr. Kenn, of Bath and 


Wells; Dr. Frampton, of Glouceſter; Dr. 


Thomas, of Worceſter; Dr. Lake, of Chi- 
cheſter. and Dr. White, biſhop of Peterborough; 


allof whom were eminently A both 
by their learning and their virtue, looked upon 
it as unlawful to take the oath of allegiance to 


the new. king, from a miſtaken notion that 
James II. though baniſhed from his dominions, 


remained, nevertheleſs, their rightful ſovereign. 


As theſe ſcruples were deeply rooted, and no 
arguments could engage theſe prelates to ac- 
knowledge the title of William III. to the crown' 


of Great- Britain, they were deprived of their 


| eccleſiaſtical dighities, and their ſees were filled 


other men of eminent merit. Theſe were 


Tillotſon, Moore, Patrick, Kidder, Fowler, and 


Cumberland; names that will be ever pronounced 
with veneration by ſuch as are capable of ef-. 
teeming ſolid, well-employed learning and 
genuine piety, and that will always ſhine among 
the brighteſt ornaments of the church of England. 
The depoſed biſhops and. clergy formed a new 
epiſcopal church, which differed, in certain 
points of doctrine, and certain circumſtances of 


public worſhip, from the eſtabliſhed church of 


England. This new religious community were 
denominated Non-jurors, on account of their 


refuſing to take the oath of allegiance. They 


maintained, that the church was independent on 


E SATRENES | the 


thei juxiſiRion wk, TOR _ arlinment;; ſubject 
to the 8 of God alone, and empowered 
tao govern itſelf. by its own laws; that, of con- 
ſequence, the ſentence pronounced againſt theſe 
prelates, by the great council of the nation, was 


Aeeſtitute both = juſtice and validity; and that 


it Was only by the decree of an eccleſiaſtical 
council that a biſhop could be depo ſed. | 

XIX. The Non: jurors differ. in . things 
from the members of the epiſcopal church; 


more particularly in the following | principles: 


1. That. it is never lawful for the people, under 
any. provocation or pretext. — 4% refſt the 
foverergn. | This is called in England, paſive 
obedience. 2. That the hereditary CEE to 
_ the throne 15 of divine inſtitution, 3 therefore 
can neuer be anterrupted, ſuſpended, ar e 
on any pretext. g. That the church 15 

tie juriſdiction, * — 4 the civil magiſtrate, but of 
Cod alone, particularly in matters. of a religious 
nature. 4. That, 5 Sancroft and the 


other biſhops, depoſed by ling William III. re- 


mained, notwithſtanding ther depoſition, true 


——— to the day of therr death; and that thoſe 
mig mere ſubſlituted in their places were the aye 
42 Palſeſors - Ann men's eee oy r 
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2 e e BK. 
, Concerning the Arminian Church, | 


95 ME. Arminians derive their name and weit 


origin from James Arminius, or Harmen- 
: tans: who was firſt paſtor at Amſterdam, after 
wards profeſſor of 5 Leyden, and who 
Wy 1 the eſteem nd op applau 


ſe of his very 
2 enemies, 
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enemies, by his acknowledged candour, pene- 


tration, and piety. They received alſo the 


denomination of Remonſtrants, from an humble 
petition, entitled their Remonſtrances, | which 
they addreſſed, in the year 1610, to the ſtates of 


Holland; and as the patrons of Calviniſm pre- 


ſented an addreſs, in oppoſition to this, which 
they called their Counter-remonſtrances, fo did 
they, in conſequence thereof, receive the name 
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of Counter-remonſtrants. 


II. Arminius, though he had imbibed, in his 


tender years, the doctrines of Geneva, and had even 


received his theological education in the uni- 
verſity of that city, yet rejected, when he arrived 
at the age of manhood, the ſentiments, concernu- 


ing predeſtination, that are adopted by the 
greateſt part of the Reformed” churehes, ant 


embraced the principles of thoſe WO extended 
the love of the Supreme Being, and the meritgof 


Jeſus Chriſt; to all mankind. As time dep - 


meditation had only ſerved” to confirm him 


a wh he thought himſelf obliged o 
profeſs them publicly, when he had obtamed the 


* 


chair of divinity in the univerſity of Leyden, 


and to oppoſe the doctrine of Calvin on theſe 
heads, Which had been followed by the greateſt 
part of the Dutch clergy. Te conſiderations 
encouraged him, in a 23 manner, to 
venture 1 1 this open deelaration of his ſen- 

timents; he was perſuaded, there were many 

perſons, befides himſelf, and among thefe, ſome 
of the ſirſt rank and dignity, that were highly 
diſguſted at the doctrine of abſolute: decrees; 
and, he knew that the Belgic doctors were 
neither obliged by their confeſſion of faith, nor 
by any other public law, to adopt the principles 

of Calvin. Thus encouraged, n 5 
e VVV 
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his ſentiments publicly, with great freedom and 


equal ſucceſs, and perfuaded many of the tiuth 


| . of his doctrine; but as Calvini m. was at this 


time in a flouriſhing ſtate in Holland, this free. 


dom procured him a multitude of enemies, and 
drew upon him the ſevereſt reſentment from 


thoſe that adhered to the theological ſyſtem of 


Geneva, and more eſpecially from Francis 


_Gomar, his collegue. Thus commenced that 


long, and intricate controverſy, that afterwards 
made ſuch a noiſe in Europe. Arminius died 
in the year 1609. There is, in his manner of 
reaſoning, and alſo in his phraſeology, ſome 


little remains of the ſcholaſtic jargon ot that age; 


but we find nevertheleſs in his writings, upon the 
whole, much of that ſimplicity and perſipicuity, 


which his followers have always looked upon, as 


among the principal qualities of a Chriſtian 
III. Aſter the death of Arminius, the combat 

ſeemed to be carried on, during ſome, years, be- 
teen the contending parties, with equal ſucceſs; 


o that it was not eaſy. to foreſee which ſide 
would gain the aſcendant. The demands of the Ar- 


minians were moderate; they required no more 
bana bare toleration for their religious ſentiments; 
and ſome of the firſt men in the republic, 
Auch as Oldenbarneveldt, Grotius, Hoogerbeets, 
and ſeveral others, looked upon theſe de> 
mands as juſt. It was the opinion of theſe great 
men, that as the points in debate had not been 
determined by the Belgic Confeſſion of Faith, 
every individual had a right to judge for himſelf 
and that more eſpecially in a free ſtate. In con- 
ſequence of this perſuaſion, they uſed their ut- 
moſt efforts to accommodate matters, and left no 
methods unemployed to engage the Calviniſts to 
2+] | treat 
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ith brethren. Theſe efforts were at firſt attend 
his WW with ſome ſucceſs. Maurice, prince of Orange, ä 
c- and the Princeſs Dowager his mother, coun- 
nd tenanced theſe pacific meaſures. Hence a con- 
m i ference was held, in the year 1611, at the Hague, 
of between the contending parties; another at 
718 Delft, in the year 1613: and hence alfo that 9 
at pacific edict iſſued out in 1614, by the ſtates o 
ds Holland, to exhort them to charity and mutual © 7 
d forbearance. But the Calviniſts were perfuaded, 
pf that the Arminians aimed at nothing leſs than 
e the ruin of all religion; and hence they cenſured | 
} their magiſtrates with great warmth, for inter- | 
e poling their authority to promote peace with 
's inch I TITS TT TE OE, 
E IV. It is worthy. of obſervation, that this un- 
n happy controverſy, which aſſumed another form 
after the ſynod of Dort, was, at this time, con- 
t fined to the doctrines relating to Predeſtination 
þ and Grace. The ſentiments of the Arminians 
= concerning theſe points were comprehended in 
F five articles. They held, © x. That God, from 
55 all eternity, determined to beſtoyy ſalvation on 
thoſe whom he foreſaw would perſevere unto? 
the end in their faith in Chriſt Jeſus; and to | 
inflict everlaſting. puniſhments on thoſe WoW 


ſhould continue in their unbelief, and reſiſt, 
unto the end, his divine ſuccours: © © © 
* 9, That Jeſus Chriſt, by his death and ſuf- | 
ferings, made an atonement for the ſins of all 
mankind in general, and of every individual in 
particular: that, however, none but thoſe Wo 
believe in him partake of their divine benefit. 
g. That true fail cannot proceed from the 
exerciſe of our natural faculties, nor from the 
force and operation of free- will; ſince man, in- 
conſequence of his natural corruption, is inca- 
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pable either of thinking or doing any good 
thing; and that therefore it 1s neceſſary to his 

converſion and ſalvation, that he be regenerated 
and renewed by the operation of the Holy KF 


3: 


* 


Shoſt, which is the gift of God, through jeſus | 


4. That this Divine Grace, or energy of the 

Holy Ghoſt, which heals the diſorder of a cor- 

| rupt nature, begins, adyances, and brings to 

= perfection, every thing that can be called good in 
5 man; and that, conſequently, all good works, 

f are to be attributed to God alone, and to the 
operation of his grace; that, nevertheleſs, his 
grace does not force the man againſt his incli- 
nation, but may be reſſted and rendered ing. 
fefual by the perverſe will of the impenitent 

« 5. That they who are united to Chriſt by 
faith, are thereby furniſhed with ſtrength, or. 
ficient to enable them to triumph over the 
ſeduQtion of Satan, and the allurements of ſin; 
but that the queſtion, Whether /uch May fall! 
from their faith, and forfeit finally this late of 

race? has not been yet reſolved with ſufficient 
perſpicuity; and muſt, therefore, be yet more 
carefully examined by an attentive ſtudy of tlie 
holy Scriptures.” , 8 
It is to be obſerved, that this laſt article was 
afterwards changed by the Arminians, who, in 
- proceſs, of time, poſitively affirmed, that he 
/aints might fall. rom a ſiate of grace. 


V. The favourable treatment the Arminians 


received from the magiſtrates of Holland, and 
from ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, encouraged 
them to hope, that their affairs would take a 
proſperous turn, when an unexpected and ſudden 
| ſtorm aroſe againſt them, and blaſted. their ex- 
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peftations. A ſecret miſunderſtanding had for 


ſome time ſubſiſted between the Stadtholder 
Maurice, prince of Orange, and ſome of the 
principal magiſtrates and miniſters of therepublic, 
{uch as Oldenbarneveldt, Grotius, and Hooger- 
beets; and this miſunderſtanding had at length 


broke out into an open enmity. The views of 


this great prince are differently repreſented | 
different hiſtorians. Some alledge, - that he had 


formed the deſign of getting himſelf declared 


count of Holland. Others affirm, that he only 


aſpited after a greater degree of authority than 


ſeemed conſiſtent with the liberties of the re- 


ublic; it is certain, ſome of the principal perſons 


11 the government ſuſpetted him of aiming. at 
ſupreme . dominion. The leading men above- 


mentioned : oppoſed theſe deſigns; and theſe 


leading men were the patrons of the Arminians. 


The Arminians adhered to theſe -their patrons, 


without whoſe aid they could have no proſpett of 
ſecurity. Their adverſaries. the Gomariſts, on 
the contrary, eſpouſed the intereſts of the prince, 
and inflamed: his reſentment, which had been 


already kindled by various ſuggeſtions, to the 
diſadvantage of the Arminians, arid of thoſe wha 


protected them. Thus, after mutual ſuſpicions, 


the flame broke out with violence; and Maurice - 


reſolved the downfal of thoſe who ruled the 


republic, without ſhewing a gory regard to his 


counſels ;. and, alſo of the Arminians, who eſ- 
ouſed their cauſe: | The leading men, that ſat 
at the helm of government, were calt into priſon. 
_ Oldenbarneveldt, a man of gravity and wiſdom, 
whoſe hairs were grown grey in the ſervice of 


his country, loſt his life on a public ſcaffold; 
t awhile Grotius and Hoogerbeets were condemned 


40 a perpetual priſon, under what pretext, is un- 
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 - known to us. As the Arminians were not 
charged with any violation of the laws, but 
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merely with departing from the eſtabliſhed re- 
rendered it cognizable by a civil tribunal. -T hat, 


however, this cauſe might be regularly con- 


demned, it was judged proper to bring it before 
an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly. This method of pro- 


. ceeding was agreeable to the ſentiments of the 
Calviniſts, who are of opinion that all religious 
countroverſies ought to be decided by an eccle- 
ſiaſtical council. 5 2 2 | 
VI. Accordingly a ſynod was convoked at 


Dort, in the year 1618,* at which were preſent 


_ eccleſiaſtical deputies from the United Provinces, 
as alſo from the churches of England, Heſſia, 


Bremen, Switzerland, and the Palatinate. The 
leading men amang the Arminians appeared 
before this aſſembly, to defend their cauſe ; and 
they had at their head, Simon Epiſcopius, , who 
was, at that time, profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, 


bad formerly been the diſciple of Arminius, and 


was admired, even by his enemies, on account 


of the depth of his judgment, the extent of his 


learning, and, the force of his eloquence. This 
eminent man addreſſed a diſcourſe, full of mo- 
deration, and gravity, to the aſſembled divines ; 
but this was no ſooner finiſhed, than difficulties 


aroſe, which prevented the conference the Armi- 


nians had demanded, in order to ſhew the grounds, 


ligion, their cauſe was.not of ſuch a nature as 


in reaſon and ſcripture, on which their opinions 


were founded. The Arminian deputies propoſed 


The legitimacy of the manner of convoking this ſynod was 


_ queſtioned by Oldenbarneveldt, who maintained th# the States- 


encral had no ſort of authority in matters of religion, nor even 


the power of aſſembling a ſynod; affirming that this was an act 
ol ſovercignty, that belonged to each province ſeparately, © =; 
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to begin the defence of [their cauſe by refuting 


the opinions of their adverſaries. This propoſal 


was rejected by the ſynod, which required them 
firſt to declare and prove their own opinions. 


It is more than probable, that one of the prin- 


_ cipal reaſons, that engaged the members of the 


{ynod to rejett this propoſal, was a conſideration 
of the genius and eloquence of Epiſcopius, and 
an apprehenſion of the effects they might produce 
upon the multitude. When all the methods 
employed to perſuade the Arminians to ſubmit 


to the manner of proceeding, propoſed by the 
F hoy, proved ineffectual, they were excluded 
Fr 


om the aſſembly, and returned home, com- 


plaining bitterly of the partiality with which 
they had been treated. Their cauſe was neyer- 


theleſs tried in their abſence, they were pro- 


nounced guilty of peſtilential errors, and con- 
demned as corrupters of the true religion. This 
ſentence was followed by the ex communication 
of the Arminians; the ſuppreſſion of their reh- 

gious aſſemblies, and the deprivation of their 
T_T 7 . 


VII. The ſanctity, wiſdom, and virtue of this 
3 have been exalted beyond all meaſure by 
the Calviniſts, while their partiality, violence, 


and other defects, have been exaggerated by the 


Arminians. There is no ſort of doubt, but that, 
among the members of this aſſembly, who fat in 


judgment upon the Arminians, there were ſe- 


veral perſons of learning, and piety, who had not 


the leaſt notion, that the ſteps they were taking, 
were inconſiſtent with equity and wiſdom. On 
the other hand, it appears with the utmoſt evi- 
dence, that the Arminians had reafon to com- 
plain of ſeveral circumſtances. © It is plain, in 
the firſt place, that the ruin of their community 
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was a point, not only premeditated, but deter- 
mined even before the meeting of the ſynod; 
and that this ſynod was not ſo much aſſembled 
to examine the: doctrine of the Arminians, in 
order to ſee Whether it was worthy of toleration, 
as to execute with a ſolemnity, and with an air 


of juſtice, a ſentence already agreed upon by 
Gol who had the direction in theſe affairs. It is 


further to be obſerved, that the accuſers and 


adverſaries of the Arminians were their judges, 
and that Bogerman, who preſided in this ſamous 
ſynod, was diſtinguiſhed by his peculiar hatred 
of that ſeft; that neither the Dutch nor foreign 
divines had the liberty of giving their ſuffrage 


according to their own private ſentiments; that 


the influenec of the lay-deputies, who appeared 


in the ſynod with commiſſions from the States- 
1 and the prince of Orange, was ſuperior 
to that of the eccleſiaſtical members, who ſat as 
. and, laſtly, that the folemn promiſe, 
made to the Arminians, when they were ſum- 


moned before the ſynod, that they ſhould be al- 


loued the freedom of. explaining and defending 
- theit . opumons, as far as they thought proper, or 


_ neceſſary to ther Juft e was manifeſtly | 


_ Violated. 


VIII. The "has LT ON. in conſequence of the 
deciſion of the ſynod, were conlidered as ene- 
mies of their country; and were accordingly ; 


treated with great ſeverity. They were deprived 
of all their poſts and employments, whether ec- 
cleſiaſtical or civil; and, which they looked 


upon as a yet more intolerable inſtance of rigour, 


their miniſters were ſilenced, and their congre- 
gations ſuppreſſed. They, refuſed obedience 10 
the order, by which Ent paſtors were prohibited 


* performing . inis functions; 


and 
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and thus drew upon themſelves anew the re- 


ſentment of their ſuperiors, who puniſhed them 


by fines, impriſonment, exile, and other marks 
of ignominy. To avoid theſe vexations, many 


of them retired to Antwerp, others fled to 


France; while a conſiderable number, accepting 
the invitation ſent to them by Frederick, duke 
of Holſtein, formed a colony, in the dominions 


of that prince, and built for themſelves a hand- 


ſome town called Frederick ſtadt, in the dutchy- 


of Sleſwyck, where they {till live happy and 
unmoſleſted, in the free exerciſe of their religion. 
The heads of this colony were perſons of diſ- 


tinction, who had been obliged to leave their 
native country, particularly Adrian Vander 


Wael, who was the firſt governor of the new city. 
IX. After the death of Prince Maurice, which 


happened in the year 1625, the Arminian exiles 


experienced the clemency of his brother and 
fucceffor, Frederick Henry, under whoſe admi- 
niſtration they - were recalled from baniſhment, 


and reſtored to their former tranquillity. Thoſe 
who had taken refuge in the kingdom of France 


and in the Spaniſh Netherlands; were the firft 


that returned to their native country, Where 
they erefted churches in ſeveral places, and 


more particularly in Amſterdam and Rotterdam, 


under the mild ſhade of a religious toleration. ' 
That they might alſo have a 1 ſeminary of 
their youth, and 


learning for the inſtruftion o ; 
the propagation. of their theological 3 
they founded a college at Amſterdam, in which 


two profeſſors were appointed to inſtruct the can - 
didates for the miniſtry, in the various branches 
of literature and ſcience, ſacred and profane. 


Simon Epiſeopius was the firſt rofeſſor o theo- 


logy among the Arminians; and ſince his time, ihe 
Be EE L 3 IEEE ſeminary 
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ſeminary now mentioned has been, generally 


peaking, furniſhed with profeſſors eminent for 
their learning and genius. Wt 20 Ns: 


* 


X. The great and ultimate end the Arminians 


_ ſeem to have in view, is, that Chriſtians, though 
divided in their opinions, may be united in frater- 


nal love, and be formed into one family or com- 
munity. Thus the wide boſom of the Arminian 
church is opened to all who live as Chriſtians, 
however they may differ from each other in their 
theological opinions. The papiſts alone are ex- 
cluded from this extenſive communion, and this 


becauſe they eſteem it lawful to perſecute thoſe 
who will not ſubmit to the yoke of the Roman 


Pontiff. They all, indeed, unanimouſly adhere 
to the doCttrine that excluded their anceſtors 


from the communion of the Reformed churches, 


even that the love of God extends itſelf equally to 


all mankind ;. that no mortal is rendered finally 

unhappy by an eterhal and invincible decree; and 
"that . the miſery of thoſe that periſh comes from 
_ themſelves. But they now explain this doctrine in 


different manner. Be that as it may, this is the 


_ Zundamental doctrine of the Arminians, and 
whoever oppoſes it, becomes thereby an adver- 
ſary to the whole community; whereas thoſe, 


| whoſe objections are levelled at particular tenets 


which are found in the writings of the Arminian 
divines, cannot be ſaid, with any degree of 
 Propriety, to attack or cenſure the Arminian 

; church. 4, 4 f "$48 La £3 + + | FE F LEES, Hg 


XI. The Arminian church makes, at preſent, 


but an inconſiderable figure, when compared 
with the Reformed. The Arminians have ſtill 
in the United Provinces thirty-four congre-- 
N . * $5: | 3 * 1 va 1's 15 | 
gations, which are furniſhed with eighty-four 
., paſtors; beſides theſe, their church at Frederic- 
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ſtadt, in the dutebyy of Holſtein, Ain ſubſiſts. 11 
cannot however be ſaid, that the credit and in- 
fluence of their religious principles have declined 
with the external luſtre of their community; 
ſince it is well known, that their ſentiments were. 
early adopted in ſeveral countries, and were ſe- 
cretly. received by many who had not the 
courage to profeſs them openly. Every one is 
acquainted with the change that has taken 
place in the eſtabliſhed church of England, whoſe 
clergy, generally ſpeaking, ſince the time of 
archbiſhop Laud, have embraced the Arminian 
doctrine. The ſame - which the chief of the 
Engliſh Reformers, namely, biſhop Ridley, 
Hope: Latimer, with archbiſhop Cranmer, 
held from the beginning. But they that fled to 
| Geneva, in the Marian perſecution, ſucked in 
Calviniſm there, and at their return, propagated 
it with all diligence, in their native count 
Even the United Provinces, which ſaw. within 
their boſom the defeat of Arminianiſm, are at 
this time ſenſible of a conſiderable change in 
that reſpect; for while the patrons of Calymiſm 
in that republic acknowledge, that the commu- 
. nity, which makes an external profeſſion of 
Arminianiſin, declines- gradually in its numbers; 
they complain, that its doctrines gain ground 
from day to day; that they have even inſinuated 
themſelves into the boſom of the eſtabliſhed 
church. The progreſs of Arminianiſm in other, 
| countries is abundantly known; and its votaries 
in France, Geneva, and many parts of Sweitzer- 
Land, are certainly Ver W „ 0 
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A. . HrsToryY of the QUaxxRs. 


I. THE Ouahkers received this denomination, 


I in the year 1650, from Gervas Bennet, Efq; 


a juſtice of peace in Derbyſhire, partly on ac- 
count of the convulſive agitations and ſhakings 


of the body with which their diſcourſes to the 
people were uſually attended, and partly on ac- 


Count of the exhortation addreſſed to this ma- 


giſtrate by Fox and his companions, who, when 
they were called before him, defired him, with a 
toud voice and a vehement emotion of the body, 


to tremble at the word f the Lord. However 
odd this appellation may be, when conſidered in 


its origin, the members of this ſe& are willing 


to adopt it, provided it be rightly underſtood, 


In their converſation and intercourſe with each 


other 3 they uſe no other ter m of appellation than 


that of Friend. FA , 
This ſect had its riſe in England, in thoſe un- 

happy times of anarchy, and civil diſcord, when 
every political or religious fanatic, that had 
formed new plans of government, or invented 


new ſyſtems of theology, came forth with his 


novelties to public view, and propagated them 
with impunity. Its parent and founder was 


George Fox, a ſhoe-maker, of a 3 


complexion, and of an enthuſiaſtic turn of mind. 
About the year 1647, which was the twenty 
third of his age, he began to ſtroll through 
feveral counties in England, exhorting the 


people to attend to the voice of the divine word, 


that lies hid in the hearts of all men. After the 
death of Charles I. when all laws both civil! 
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and eccleſiaſtical ſeemed to be ſuſpended, Fox 
- exerted his powers with new vigour, and formed 
more extenſive views. Having acquired a con- 
ſiderable number of diſciples of both ſexes, he 
excited great tumults in ſeveral parts of England; 
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and, in the year 1660, went ſo, far as to diſturb 


the devotion of thoſe: who were aſſembled in the 
_ churches for public worſhip. For theſe extrava- 


gances, both he and his companions were fre- 


Fd 


quently caſt into priſon, as diſturbers of the 
peace, by the civil magiſtrate. ba 


— 


II. This firſt aſſociation of the Quakers: was 
_ compoſed moſtly of perſons that ſeemed to be 
_ diſordered in their brains; and hence they com- 
mitted many  enormities, which the modern 


Quakers neither juſtify nor approve, For the 
greateſt part of them were riotous and tumul- 45 


tuous in the higheſt degree; and even their 


female diſciples, forgetting the delicacy and de- 
ceney peculiar to their ſex, bore their part in 
theſe diſorders. They ran through towns and 
villages, declaiming againſt epiſcopacy, preſby- 
terianiſm, and every fixed form of religion; 
railed at public and ſtated worſhip; affronted 
and mocked the clergy, even in the very exer- 
ciſe of their miniſterial function; trampled upon 
the laws and upon the authority of the magiſtrates, 
under the pretext of being actuated by a divine 
impulſe; and made uſe of their pretended inſpi- 
ration to excite commotions both in ſtate and 
church. Hence it is not at all ſurpriſing, that 
the ſecular arm was at length raiſed againſt theſe 
fanatics, and that many of them were ſeverely 
chaſliſed for their extravagance and folly. 
Cromwell himſelf, who was, generally ſpeaking, 
an enemy to no ſect, however enthuſiaſtical it 
might be, entertained uneaſy apprehenfions 
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from the frantic violence of the Quaker, 
and therefore, in his firſt thoughts, formed 


2 reſolution to ſuppreſs them. But when 


he perceived that they treated with contempt 
both his promiſes and threatenings, and 
were too powerful or too headſtrong to yield to 


either, he prudently abſtained from the uſe f 
force, and contented himſelf with employing 


wiſe precautions to prevent their fomenting 
Tedition among the people. 1 2 
III. In proceſs of time, the fumes of his ex- 
- ceflive fanaticiſm began to evaporate, and the 
impetuoſity of the riſing ſett ſeemed gradually 
to ſubſide; nor did the divine light, of which 
the Quakers boaſt, produce ſuch tumults in 


church and Rate, as at firſt. ' Under the reign of 


Charles II. both their religious doctrine and 
diſcipline aſſumed a more regular form, by the 
care and induſtry of Robert Barclay, George 
Keith, and Samuel Fiſher. Fox flood in urgent 


need of ſuch able aſſiſtants; for his groſs ig- 


norance had rendered his religion, hitherto, a 
confuſed medley of incoherent tenets, The new 
triumvirate, therefore, uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to digeſt theſe under certain heads, and to 
reduce them to a ſort of ſyſtem. But-ſuch was the 
change of times, that the wiſer and more mo- 
derate Quakers in England ſuffered more vex- 


* ations, than had fallen to the lot of their frantic 
- © © anceſtors. Theſe vexations, indeed, were n&t 


"fo much the conſequence of their religious prin- 
. ciples, as of their ſingular cuſtoms in civil life. 
For they would never give to magiſtrates thoſe 


titles of honour that are deſigned to mark the 


'reſpe& due to their authority: they alſo refuſed 


do take the oath of allegiance to their ſovereign, 


and to pay tithes to the clergy ; hence they 
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were looked upon as rebellious ſubjects; and on 
that account, were frequently puniſhed with great 


ſeverity... Under the reign of James II. and 
more particularly about the year 168, they be- 


gan to ſee more proſperous days, and to enjoy 


the ſweets of toleration, which they owed not 


to the clemency of the government, but to the 


friendſhip of that monarch for the famous Wil- 


liam Penn, who had been employed by him in 


matters of the utmoſt moment, and had rendered 


him important ſervices. What James had done, 
from motives of a perſonal or political nature, 


in favour of the Quakers, King William III. 


confirmed and continued, from a zeal for main- 
taining the rights of conſcience, and advancing 
the cauſe of religious liberty. From theſe mo- 
tives, he produced a full and ample toleration 
for diſſenters of almoſt all denominations; and 
the Quakers, in conſequence of this grant, en- 
joyed at length tranquillity and freedonmn. 


IV. Fatigued with the vexations which they 
ſuffered in their native country during the reign 


of Charles II. the Quakers looked about ſor ſome 
diſtant ſettlements, where they might ſhelter 


themſelves from̃ the ſtorm; and with this view 


began to diſſeminate their religious principles in 


various countries. Attempts of this nature were 


made in Germany, Pruſſia, France, lay, Greece, - 


Holland, and Holſtein, but with little ſucceſs. 


The Dutch, however, were, after much impor- 


tunity, perſuaded to allow a certain number of 
them to ſettle in Holland, where they ſtill con- 
tinue to reſide. Multitudes of them alſo went 


.over to America, and formed ſettlements there 


not long after their firſt riſe; and it afterwards 
happened, by a ſingular concourſe of events, 
that this new world became the chief ſeat of their 


; | | 4 proſperity. 
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proſperity. | William Penn, Yon of dhe famous 


Vice-admiral of that name, who embraced Qua- 


keriſm in the year 1668, received, in the year 
1680, from Charles II. and from the Engliſh 
I parliament, the grant of an ample, fertile, but 
Ancultivated province in America, as a reward 
for the eminent ſervices of his father. This il- 
lluſtrious Quaker, who was far from being deſ- 
-titute of parts, and whoſe activity and penetration 


were accompanied with an uncommon degree 


ol eloquence, carried over with him into his new 
dominions a conſiderable colony of his Friends; 


and founded in thoſe diſtant regions a republic, 


_ whole form, laws, and inſtitutions reſembled no 


FE: other known ſyſtem of government, whoſe pa- 
eific principles and commerical ſpirit have long 
bleſſed it with tranquillity and opulence. The 
Quakers predominate in this colony, both b 

their influence and their numbers; but all thoſs 


Mi 


who acknowledge the exiſtence and providence 


- of one Supreme Being, and ſhew their 'relpe& 
5 to that Being, either by external worſhip,” or at 
=” } - leaſt by the regularity of their lives, are admitted 
to the rights and privileges of citizens in this. 
happy republic. The large province that con- 
ſtitutes its territory was called Pennſylvania, from 
the name of its proprietor; and ats. capital- city 
was named Philadelphia, from the ſpirit of 
fraternal love that reigned among its inhabitants. 
VV. Vet even during the life of their founder, 
the Quakers were frequently divided into par- 
ties, and involved in conteſts and debates. Theſe 
debates, indeed, which were carried on in the 
years 1656, 1661, and 1683, with peculiar 


ot 


— 


Warinth, were not occaſioned by any doctrines 


.of a religious nature, but by a diverſity of opi- 
nions about matters of diſcipline, and they were 
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generally terminatedin a ſhort time, and without 
much difficulty. But, after the death of Fox, 
which happened in the year 1691, ſome Friends, 
and more efpecially George Keith, who was by 


far the moſt learned member of the community, 


excited new diſcords of a much more ſerious 


kind. This fountain of contention was opened 


in Pennſylvania, where Keith was charged with 
erroneous opinions, which would perhaps. have 
paſſed without cenſure, had not this learned man 
animadverted with ſeverity, upon ſome of the 
fantaſtic notions of the American Brethren, and 
oppoſed, in a more particular manner, their 
method of converting the whole hiſtory of 
Chriſt's life and ſufferings into a mere allegory. 
The European Quakers dared not ſo far preſume 
upon the indulgence of the civil and eccle- 


ſiaſtical powers, as to deny openly the TOE 


the hiſtory of the life, mediation, and ſufferings 
of Chriſt ; but. in America; fome of them main- 
| tained publicly, that Chriſt never exiſted, but in 
the hearts of the Faithful. This point was de- 
bated. between Keith , and his adverſaries, in 
ſeveral general aſſemblies held in England, and 


was at length brought before the parliament, * 


The conteſt was terminated, in the year 1695, 
by the excommunication of Keith and his ad- 


herents, which ſo exaſperated this famous 


Quaker, that he returned, ſome years after this, 
into the boſom of the Engliſh church, and died 
in its communion .. e 


. » Biſhop Burnet, who was certainly better acquainted with the 
hiſtory-of Keith (with whom he had been educated) than Dr, 
Motheim, attributes his return to the church: of England to a 
much worthier motive than reſentment. He tells us, that Keith 


after the American Quakers had appeared to him as little better by 


than Deiſts, oppoſed them ſo warmly, thatthey ſent him back to 


= 
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of novelty chat ſtrikes at firſt light; hut, when 


viewed cloſely, it will appear to be nothing more 


than a certain modification of that myſtic theology, 
which aroſe ſo early as the ſecond century, was em- 
belliſhed by the luxuriant fancy of Origen, and 
paſſing through various hands, aſſumed different 
aſpects, until it was adopted by the Quakers, 
Vho ſet it off with new additions of their own. 
Fox, indeed, is not chargeable with theſe inven- 
tions; his ignorance places him beyond the 
reach of A Aa but it is undoubtedly. cer- 
tain, that all his doctrine concerning the internal 


word, and the divine light within, its operations 


and effects, was borrowed from the writings of 
the Myſtics, which were, at that time, in the 
hands of many, or picked up from the conver- 
| ſation of ſome Myſtics. The tenets, however, 
which this illiterate man expreſſed in a rude 
and confuſed manner, were dreſſed up and pre- 
ſented under a different form by the maſterly 


hands of Barclay, Keith, Fiſher, and Penn, who, 


digeſted them with ſuch ſagacity and art, that 
they aſſumed. the aſpect of a regular ſyſtem. 

Moſt people are opinion, that we are to learn 
the true doctrine of the Quakers from the Cate- 
chiſm of Robert Barclay, and more eſpecially 
from his Apology, hg. was publiſhed at Lon- 
don, in the year 1676. But if any maintain, that 


theſe hooks contain all the religious tenets that 


have formerly been advanced, or are at preſent 


England. Here he opened EY new meeting, and by a printed 
ſummons called together the whole party to convince them of 


theſe exrors. * He continued theſe meetings, ſays the bi/hop, being 
ſtill, in outward appearance, 'a Quaker, for ſome years; Fin | 


e their exterior, and was reconciled to the church.” 


| having prevailed as far as he ſaw any appearance of ſucceſs, he 
laid ae £ 
5 3 | 14. | 1 adopted, 
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adopted, by the people called Quakers, they may 
be refuted, without difficulty, from a great va- 
riety of books. It is neceſſary to enter into the 
true ſpirit of Barclay's writings. This ingenious - 
man appeared as a Patron and Defender of Qua- 
keriſm, and not as a proſeſſed teacher; and he 
interpreted and modiſied the opinions of this 
fect after the manner of an advocate, who un- 
dertakes the defence of a bad cauſe. In the firſt 
place, he obſerves an entire ſilence in relation 
to thoſe fundamental principles of Chriſtianity . 
concerning which it is of great conſequence to 
know the real opinions of the Quakers; and 
thus exhibits a 3 ſtem of theology that is evi- 
dently lame and Waere It is obſervable, in 
the ſecond place, that Barclay touches in a flight, j 
ſuperficial, and haſty manner, ſome tenets, 
which, when amply explained, had expoſed the 
Quakers to cenſures. Laſtly, he employs the 


greateſt dexterity and art in ſoftening and modi- 


fy ing thoſe invidious doctrines, which he cannot 
conceal; for which purpoſe he carefully avoids 
all thoſe phraſes that are made uſe of by the 
Quakers, and are pecullar to their ſect, and ex- 
preſſes their tenets in ordinary language, in 
terms of a vague and indefinite nature, ang in a 
ſtile that caſts a ſort of maſk over their nacural 
aſpect. At this rate, the moſt enormous errors 
may be held with impunity ; for there is no 
doctrine, however abſurd, to which a plaufi ible 
air may not be given, by following the inſidious 
method of Barclay; and it is well known, that 
even the doctrine of Spinoſa was, with a like 
artifice, dreſſed out and diſguiſed by ſome of his 
diſciples. 45 
VII. The fuldamental doctrine of Quakeriſm, 
Fon 1 all their other tenets are derived, is, 
15 M 2 1 chat 
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that ancient opinion of the Myhic ſchool, © That 


there lies concealed in the minds of all men a cer- 
tain portion of divine reaſon, a ſpark of the ſame 
8 that exiſts in the Supreme Being. There- 
ore, thoſe who are deſirous of arriving at eter- 
nal falvation, muſt, by contemplation, and per- 
petual efforts to ſubdue their ſenſual affections, 


endeavour to draw forth, kindle, and inflame that 


divine, hidden ſpark, which is overpowered by 
the darkneſs of the fleſh, and ſuffocated, as it 


were, by that maſs of matter with which it is 


ſurrounded. They who obſerve this rule will 
feel a divine glow of warmih and light, and hear 
a divine voice proceeding from the inward re- 
cefles of their fouls; and by: this light they will 
be led to all truth, and be perfectly aſſured of 


their union with the Supreme Being.“ This 


hidden treaſure, which. is poſſeſſed, though not 
improved, by all the human race, bears different 


denominations in their language. They fre- 


qventy call it divine light, ſometimes a ray of 
he eternal wiſdom, at others, the heavenly Sophia, 


whom they ſuppoſe married to; a mortal, and 


"whoſe wedding garments ſome; of their writers 
deſcribe with the moſt; pompous eloquence. But 
the moſt uſual epithets given it are thoſe of the 
enternal word, and of Chriſt within; for as, on the 


one hand, they adopt that doctrine of the ancient 


Myſtics, which repreſents Chriſt, as the eternal 
. Treaſon, or wiſdom of God; and, on the other, 


maintain, that all men are endowed naturally with 


a certain portion of it; they are thus directly led: 


to affirm, that Chriſt, or the word of God, dwells 


* 
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divine light above. mentioned, with the opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghoſt in the minds of the 
en,, Ore TY 
VIII. All the ſingularities and fancies, that are to 

be found in the religious ſyſtem of the Quakers, 

are the immediate conſequences of this funda- 

mental prinęiple. For ſince Chrift reſides in 

the inward frame of every mortal; it follows, 

« 'Fer/z, that the whole of religion conſiſts in calling 

off the mind from external objects, in weakening 

the influence of the outward ſenſes, and in every 

one's entering into the inmoſt receſſes of his heart, 

and liſtening to the divine inſtructions, that the 

internal word, or Chriſt within, delivers there; 
ſecondly, that the external word, 1. e. the holy 
Scripture, neither ' points out the way of fal- 
vation, nor leads men to it; ſince it only con- 
ſiſts of letters and words, which being void of | 
life; have not efficacy and power, ſufficient to | 
z{luminate the human mind and to unite it to 

God. The only advantage that reſults from a 

peruſal of the holy Scriptures, is, that they excite 

the mind to liſten to the dictates of the internal 

word, and to go to the ſchool of Chriſt, who 

teaches within them; or, to expreſs the ſame 

thing in other words, they look upon the Bible 

as a mute maſter, who, by ſigns and figures, 

points out that /zvzng maſter and effectual guide 

who: dwells in the mind. Thirdly, that they who 

are without this written word, fuch as the Jews, 
Mahometans, and favage nations, are not re- 

moved from the path of ſalvation, though they 
want this inferior and ſubordinate help. For if /  / 
they only attend to this ?nward teacher, who 
always Heals when the man is ſilent, they will 
learn abundantly, from him, all that is necellary 
te be known and practiſed in order to their final 
573... MY happineſs ; 


* 


| n nce, Fourtlly, the 
| eee is of a vaſt extent, and com- 


| happineſs; that of conſeque 


rehends the whole race of mankind. For all 
ave Chriſt within them, and therefore, even 


thoſe who live in the groſſeſt ignorance of the 


Chriſtian religion, are capable of obtaining, 
through him; wiſdom here, and happineſs here- 
after.” They laſtly, *©* look upon it as incredible, 


* 


that God ſhould ever again ſhut up, in the ſame 


material habitation, the ſouls that are ſet free by 


death from their bodily priſon; and therefore 


they affirm, that the Goſpel- account of the re- 
ſurrection of the body muſt be interpreted in a 
figurative ſenſe.” _ 5 NATE 
IX. It appears evidently. from all this, that 
the exiſtence of the man Chriſt. Jeſus, together 
with the circumſtantial, accounts, we have in 


Sceripture, of his divine origin, his life, and 


actions, his ſatisfaction, merits, and ſufferings, 
make no eſſential part of the theological ſyſtem 
of the Quakers, which derives the whole plan 
and method of falvation from the Chriſt within. 
Vet they hold, That the divine , wi/dom or 
reaſon reſided in the Son of the Virgin Mary, 
and conveyed its inſtructions to mankind by his 
miniſtry; and profeſs, to believe, that this 
divine man really did and ſuffered what is re- 
corded concerning him by the ſacred writers.“ 
It is nevertheleſs certain, that they expreſs 
themſelves in a very ambiguous manner on many 
points that relate to the hiſtory of our Saviour; 


and, in a more particular manner, their notions 


2 the fruits of his ſufferings, and the 
efficacy o 

that it is very difficult to know what is their 
real opinion about the degree of this efficacy 


and the nature of theſe fruits. 9 EARLY 


his death, are ſo vague and obſcure, 


VX. The religious diſcipline; wotſhip and prac- 
tice of the Quakers, flow from the fame original 
ſource, as their doctrine. They meet "for the 
purpoſes of religion on the ſame days which are 
ſet apart for the celebration of publie worſhip in 

all other Chriſtian churches; but they neithef 

bbſerve feſtivals, nor uſe external rites, nor ſuffer 
religion, which they place entirely in the mental f 

worſhip of the Hidden Chriſt, to be'cratnpediby 

poſitive inſtitutions- All the members of their 
community, whether male or female, have an 
equal right to teach and exhort in their publie 
meetings; for who, ſay they, will preſume to 
exclude from the liberty of ſpeaking, thoſe per- 
ſons in whom Chriſt dwells, and by whom he 
ſpeaks ? They rejeRt the uſe of prayers, hymne, 
and outward” forms of devotion; and this, in- 
deed, is an inſtance of their conſiſtency with 
themſelves, as it is the immediate confequenee 
of their religious ſyſtem ; for, in their judgment 
it is not the perſon who expreſſes his deſires in 
a ſet form of words, that can be ſaid to pray 
truly, but who withdraws his mind from every 
outward object, ſilences every inward motion 
and affection, and plunges it, as it were, into t 
abyſs of Deity. They neither obſerve the in? 
ſtitution of Bapri/ia, nor renew the remembrance 
of Chriſt's death, and of the benefits that reſult |, 
from it, by the celebration of the Euchariſb. 
They alledge, our Saviour obſerved them for no 
other end than to ſhew for once, in a viſible 
manner, the myſtical: purification of the ſoul; 
under the figure of baptiſm; and the ſpiritual 
nouriſhment of the inward man; under that of the 
Euchariſt. fry SRO ai ITT 0 FISH 1 
XI. The moral doctrine of the Quakers, is 
chiefly comprehended in the two following pre-. 


cepts: 


A 1 
* 


entirely every thing that tends to gratify 
the external ſenſes and paſſions, every thing 
that can be ranked under the denomination of 
ſenſual or bodily pleaſure. Secondly, All thoſe. 
external manners, that go by the name of civility, 


as alſo ſeveral matters of form, uſual in the con- 


duct of life, and in the connexions of human 
ſociety, are ſtrictly prohibited as unlawful. Hence 
they are eaſily diſtinguiſned from all other 


Chriſtian ſects, by their outward deportment and 


their manner of liſe. They never ſalute any 
perſon they meet in their way, nor employ in 
their converſation the uſual manner of addreſs 
and the appellations that civility and cuſtom 
have rendered a matter of decency, at leaſt, if 
not of duty; they never expreſs their reſpect for 
magiſtrates or perſons in authority, either by 
bodily geſtures, titles of honour, or in general 
by any of the marks of homage that are paid 
them by perſons of all other denominations. 


They renounce the right of ſelf-defence, and let 
pals with impunity, and even without reſiſtance, 
the attacks that are made on their poſſeſſions, 

| Kat reputation, nay, on their lives. They 


fuſe to confirm their teſtimonies by an oath, 
to appear in behalf of their property before a 
civil tribunal: To theſe negative parts of their 
external conduct, they add peculiar circum- 
ſtances of a poſitive kind, that diſcover the ſame 
auſtere, ſtiff, proud, and formal fpirit; for they 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, in a ſtriking manner, 
from the reſt of their ſellow- citizens, by the 
gravity of their aſpect, the ruſtic ſimplicity of 
their apparel, the affected tone of their voice, 
and the ſtiffneſs of their converſation. It is, 


however certain, that the modern, and more eſ- 


13 | : pecially 
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pecially the Engliſh Quakers, have departed front 
this auſtere manner of life, and daily grow. more 
reconciled to the outward. pleaſures and 'enjoy- 


ments of the world, 


XII. The principles of this community ſeem” 


to exclude the very idea of order, diſcipline, and 
eccleſiaſtical government. Its leading members, 
however, began to perceive, in proceſs of time, 
that without laws and rulers it could not ſubſiſt. 


They accordingly. erected a council of Elders, 


who diſcuſs and determine matters of a doubtful 


or- diſſicult nature, and uſe all poſlible care in 
inſpetting the conduct of the Brethren, and in 


preventing whatever they look upon as preju- 


dicial to the intereſts of the community. The 
names of thoſe that enter into the ſtate of wed- 


lock are given in to thoſe leading members, who 
alſo keep an exact regiſter of births and deaths. 


They exereiſe, morebver, a certain degree of 
authority over thoſe who ſpeak in their meetings; 


for ſince the abuſe that was made of the un- 


bounded liberty that _ individual had to 

| | | the Hpirit moved ham, 
new regulations have been obſerved; and this 
liberty has been conſiderably modified, in ſeveral 
places. There are alfo in ſome of the more 
conſiderable congregations, and more eſpecially 


ſpeak and harangue when 


in thoſe at London, certain perſons whoſe vo- 


cation it is to be always prepared to ſpeak, in 
caſe none of the congregation find themſelves 
intbardly moved or diſpoſed to perform that office. 
It is indeed to be obſerved, that this public dif- 
courſe is not looked upon by the Quakers as an 
eſſential part of their worſhip; for the Brethren 
and S/ters do not meet that they may hear the 
words of an external teacher, but that they may 
liſten to the voice of the diving 80e Which - 


| 


** 
- 
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0 

every one carries with bim, in his on - breaft, 0 

or. to uſe their own phraſe, that ay may com- tl 

mune with themſelves. | TG | 8 

The Quakers have Ausl. nana] aſſembly e 
* of the whole ſe&, which meets at London, the W 
week before Whit- Sunday, and is compoſed of d 
. from all their particular ROS p 
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Vet TEAS alas the Mennonite or „ Anabaptiſts. G 

| II 

1. A FTER various ſcenes. of: trial, the Men- in 

| nonites found, during this century, the n. 

| tranquillity they had on ſought in vain. They 01 
6 arrived, indeed, at this 80 of repoſe by very w 
flow. ſteps; for though, in the preceding age, : 

they were admitted to the rights of citizens in w 

the. United Provinces, yet it was a long time -- i 

before their innocence could engage the Engliſh, / = 
the Swiſs, and Germans, to abrogate the laws m 
that had been enacted againſt them. The civil re 

: magiſtrates, in theſe countries, had ſtill before ſu 


their eyes the enorm ities committed by the an- 3 
cient Anabaptiſts; and beſides, they could not 
perſuade. themſelves, that a ſet of men, who 
looked upon all oaths as ,/inful, and declared 
that magiſtracy and penal laws have no place in 


— 2 ue/ 


the kingdom of Chriſt, had the ſentiments that | m 
are der ae to conſtitute a good citizen, Hence — 
we find, even in this century, ſeveral examples 1 | ar 
of great ſeverities employed againſt them, and ._ 
ſome. inſtances of even capital puniſhments. _ - or 
But now, that the demonſtrations of their inno- 8 
cence are clear, they enjoy repoſe, not only in fe 


the e e but alſo in England, ni. 
of Germany, "= 
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Germany, and Pruffia, where they procure, by 
their induſtry,” an ample ſubſiſtence. 
II. The wifer members of this community 
eaſily perceived, that their external tranquillity 
would not be permanent, unleſs their inteſtine 
diſcords were removed, and their ancient diſ- 
putes terminated. They accordingly uſed their 
zealous endeavours to diffuſe charity and con- 
cord throughout their ſect; nor were their 
labours unſucceſsful. In the year 1630, a. con- 
ſiderable part of the Anabaptiſts of Flanders, 
Germany, and Frieſland, concluded their debates 
in a conference held at Amſterdam, and entered 
into the bonds of fraternal communion, each 
notwithſtanding reſerving to themſelves a liberty 
of retaining certain opinions. This aſſociation 
was renewed in the year 1649, by the Ana- 
baptiſts of Flanders and Germany, between 

whom great diviſions had reigned. All theſe 

formed a bond of union with thoſe branches of 
the ſect that were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 

moderation; and they corrected, in various 
reſpects, the rigorous laws of Menno and his 

ſucceſſor s. 415 WE. D ii | 
III. Therefore, at this day, the whole com- 

munity: may be divided into two large ſects, the 
one comprehending the more Refined Ana- 
baptiſts; and the others called (in the Dutch 
language) the Eraſſer Anabaptiſts, who are of a 
milder complexion, And an eaſier and more mo- 
derate character. All the refined Anabaptiſts 

are the rigid followers of Simen Menno, and 
ſtedfaſtly maintain the ſentiments of their chief, 
on the following points—the human nature of 
Chriſt the obligation that binds us to waſh the 
feet of ſtrangers - the neceſſity of excommu- 
nicating and avoiding, as one would do the 
o | 5 | _ plague, 
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| plague, 88 e but alſo thoſs 
who depart, even in ſome light inſtances, from 
the ſimplioity of their anceſtors; And the 
contempt that is due to human learning. It is 
however to be obſerved, that, in our times, ſome 
of the congregations of this refined ſett have 
been gradually departing from this auſtere ſyſtem, 
and are proceeding towards the opinions and 
diſcipline of the more moderate Anabaptiſts. 
. All theſe Anabaptiſts adopt a form of 
eccleſiaſtical government and diſcipline, that is 
adminiſtered by three diſtin& orders of perſons. 
The firſt order is- that of the Bifko has or Pre oy ters, 
who- always preſide in the conliſtory, ad are 
alone inveſted with the power of adminiſtering 
che ſacraments of Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper. 
The ſecond is that of Teachers, who are ſer 
apart for the purpoſes of public inſtruktion, and 
the celebration of divine worſhip. The third 
comprehends the Deacons; 'who are choſen: out 
of both ſexes. Theſe three orders compoſe the 
conſiſtory or council by which the church is go- 
verned. All matters of i importance are propoſed, 
examined, and decided, in the meetings of the 
Brethren. The miniſters are elected to their 
- 0 oſhce by their ſuffrages, and are all, the 

Deacons excepted, inſtalled by public 1 bran 
= A ee ales of bands 
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| Concerning the. Socinians ad dine. t 


"x, ' BOUT the "pins adidas ahi this "my 
tury the ſect of the Socinians ſeemed to 


he'v well eſtabliſhed.) In * and Lucko 
they 
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they y "at hs, liberty: "of L bolting, without. 
mo eſtation, their religiqus aſſemblies, and pr 
feſhng publicly their theological opinions. ,1 The 
advantages at attended their ſituation in Hay 


land, were 


was furniſhed with profeſſors eminently diſtin, 


».# £5 


guiſhed: by their exudition and genius, together, 


with a preſs, for the publication of their, writings; 
had alſo a conſiderable number of. congre- 


log in that diſtrict, and were ſupported by 
ſeveral perſons of the higheſt diſtinction. Elated - 
with this proſperity, they began to form mòôre 
extenſive . views, and aimed at enlarging the 
homers. of their community. They ſent, emiſ-⸗ 
ſaries with this view. about. the commencement; 


of this century, into Holland, England, Ger- 


many, and . who. endeayoured to make 


pro elytes. to Socinianifm. in, theſe, countries, 


among, men of learning and men in power 
For it is remarkable, that. the Socinians have 


always followed a quite different method from 


that which has been obſerved by other ſects. It 

8 been, t the general practice of innovators, to 

begin by gaining the multitude to their fide ; but 
e diſciples of Socinus, . Who are perpetually 


exalting the dignity and. authority of reaſon, 
have this peculiarity, that they are at little pains 
to make proſelytes to their cauſe, among thoſe 


5 are not diſtinguiſhed by their rank. or their 
abilities, It is only; among the learned and the 


great that they ſeek for diſciples; and patrons. 


II. The effect of the miſſions now mentioned, 


though. they were conducted by perſons eminent 
both on account of their rank and abilities, was 
nevertheleſs far from anſwering the expectations 


| of the 7 pit. Wit N aces their ſucceſs 


bn Mn f 2 Was 


lill more conſiderable; for they had. | 
at Racow. a 1 57580 ſeminary of learning, which 


„ ame 
Was Acenhd gabi though. in n bib they were 


Kent: rofeflor of phyſic and natural philo- 


rd ociniains" during his refidence in Holland, a 
inſtilled their principles ſüto the minds f His „ 


. 


fivourably recei 2 The had no where mate 
fucceſs chan in che abadeiny of Altorf, Where | 
their ſeritiments. and their lite * tug promoted = } 5 

A dexterity by Erneſt Soliner, the acute and © 2 Y 


his ſubtle philoſopher, who had Joined N 
ſcholars with much greater facilit ö by his ving 


acquired” the wghe! reputation both for Tearn- 
ing and piety. But the death' of this eminent 


man, in the ear 1612, deprived the ſociety of 


its chief ornament and ſapport; nor could the 
rembining* friends of Sociniatiſn carry on their - 


| cauſe” with ſuch dexterity,” as to eſcape the vigi- 


tant eye of the other profeſſors.” Their fecret 


deſigus dere accordingiy brought to light, in the 


yea? 1615; and the contagion of Socinianiſm, 
Which was githeriti ſtrength rom day to day, 


as all of a ſudden extingiuſhed by the vigilant | 


ſeverity. of the magiſtrates: of Nuremberg. The | 
for 'ergn' ſtudents, who had been infected With 5 
theſe doctrines, ſaved themſelves by flight; . 


while" the natives accepted of the remedies that. 


were preſented to them, and returned quietly” to 
| their ormer theological ſyſtem. | 


III. The eſtabliſhment of the Socinians in 
Poland, though it ſeemed to reſt upon ſolid 


foundations, was neverthelefs'of a ſhort duration. 
Its chief ſupports were withdrawn in the year 


% 


1638, by a public decree of the diet. It ha 
ned 11 this year 1 that ſotne of the ſtudents 91 
Rare vented, in a tumliltuous manner, their 
religious reſentment againſt a crucifix, at which 
they threw ſtones till they beat it down. This 
at of violence * ſuch indignation in the 

Romian- : 


Cent. XVII. n wy 8 ts Py 


Loman-eatholj cs, that they vowed revenge, 2 IF 
#1 fulfill dq this vow in the he levereſt, manper; ; for it 
Was tl Irou oh their i W that 


the terrib e aw, was epatted at Warſaw, that the 


£ 


academy of Racow ſhould be Nuke fe its 


f ofeffors baniſhed, the printing -houſe 
Socjnians deſtroyed, and their theft 2 
All this was executed without the ſmalleſt all 
Vviation or the leaſt delay, notwithſtanding the 
efforts made by the powerful patrons of the” So- 
.Cinians. But a cataſtrophe, fill more terrible. 


awaited. them; and this -perſecyi tio mn was the 


fore. runner of that dreadful * Dy which, 
about- twenty years, afterwards, . bropght Jy the 
e 5 ruin of this community 1 


dy 2 aw, in "the year, 1958 all che Socinian 8 
Were 1 for e ever from the territory, 0 5 
apital puni ſhment was denoynce 


* 


;Tepy yblic, a 7 


| {againſt all oc bo en ther profeſs tbejr 


r 
ublic and ſolemn. act of 1 Raps hell 2 


Opinions or harbour their ar The un- 


ppy exiles were, at firſt, alloyed the ſpace of 


ET years to, ſettle their affairs, and to diſpoſe 


their poſſeſſ ons: 175 this term Was. afterwards | 
to two. years. In the or. / 
1661, the terr le. edift y Was renewed ; anc all”. 


ered and reduce 


the Socinians t at yet remained 1 in Poland were 


driven out of that country. ſome with the lo $ of | 


their goods, others with the loſs of their lives, js 


Neither ſickneſs, nor any domeſtic conſideration, : 


could ſuſpend. the öfen of "that Trop 
ſentence... 


IV. A part of theſe exiJes wh bo e ſought ſor a 


teluge among their Brethren in anſylvania, 
funk under tl e burthen of their calamities, and 
periſhed amidſt the hardſhips to which <6 were 
e A ene * were di perſe d 
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Aten ihe Agb provinces of Sileſia, Brad 


denburg, and Pruſſia; and their poſterity fill 


Tubſilts ! in thoſe countries.” Several of che more 
eminent members of the ſect, in conſequence of 
the protection granted them by the duke of 
Brieg, reſided fot ſome time at Croſſen in Sileſia. 


Others went in, ſearch of a convenient ſettlement 


for themſelves And their brethren, into Holland, | 


_ "England, Holſtein, , and Denmark. Of all the 
"Socinian exiles, none diſcovered ſuch zeal and 
4nduſtry for the eſtabliſhment of the ſect, as 


"Staniſlaus Lubieniecius, a Poliſh knight, lig | 
guiſhed by his learning, and ſingularly eſteemed 


by perſons: of the higheſt rank, and even by ſe- 
veral ſovereign princes, on account of his elo- 
quence, politetels,. and prudence. This illuſ- 
ons atron of Socinianiſm ſucceeded ſo far as to 

gain the favour of Frederic III. king of Den- 
i "Chriſtian Albert, duke of Holſtein; and 
Ae Lewis, elector Palatine; and this: had 
almoſt obtained a ſecure retreat and ſettlement 
for the Socinians, about the year 1662, at Altena, 
Fredericſtadt, and Manheim; but all his hopes 
were fruſtrated, by the oppoſition, and re- 
mionſtrances of the clergy. eſtabliſhed' in theſe 
"countries. Several other attempts were made, 


in different countries, in favour of Socinianiſm ; „ 
but their ſucceſs was ſtill lefs conſiderable; nor 


could any of the European nations be perſuaded 


to grant a public ſettlement to. a ſe&, whoſe 
| members denied the . 4 of Chriſt. 


V. The. remains, therefore, of this unfortu- 
nate community are, at this day, diſperſed through 
different countries, particularly in the kingdoms 


Af © of England and Pruflia, the electorate of 33748 | 
denburg, and the United Provinces, where they 
; lie W or leſs e and hold their x reli- 


gious 


—— 
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gious affable; in a clandeſtine manner. \Thex 
exerciſe their religion ublicl in England, . not 
eee, — bee nk = Wy; 
the indulgent connivance of the civil magiſtrate. 5 
Amidſt theſe perpetual' changes and viciſſitudes, 
it was not poſhble that the Socinians could —_ 
maintain an uniform ſyſie ſtem of pee eſerve 
_ unaltered the religious tenets handed 05 to 
them by their anceſtors. On the contrary, their 
peculiar and diſtinftive opinions are variouſly. 
" explained 100 by the learned e 9 
members of their c mmunity, thoug e b 
aglee in rej An ng 155 dodtrine of the Flinity, . 
and that alſo of the aiuinity and ſatisfattion of „ 
Jeſus Chriſt. "op 
VI. After the Socinians, as there is a great - 
affinity between the two ſeQs, it is proper to 
mention the Arians. Of thoſe alſo who paſſed 
under th 6 general denomination of Anti: Trim- - 
Toon and Unitariqns, there are many that may 
e placed in the claſs of the Socinians or Arians. ' + | 
For the term Unitarian is very comprehenſive, ; 
and is applicable to a great variety of perſons, 
who, notwithſtanding, agree in this common 
principle, that "there is no real diftinfion in the 
* eivine nature. The defiomination of Arlan is 
5 in general to all thoſe who conſider us 
Chriſt as in/erior and Jubordimate to the Father. - 
But, as this ſubordinaſion may be under ſtood in 
a vatiety of ways, it is evident, that the term 
Arian, as it is uſed in modern language, is ful- 
ceptible of different ſignifications; and that. of 
bs confequence, the perſons. to whom it i applied | 
cannot all be conlidered in the lame ligne With 
the ancient Arians, nor fup poſed to "agree per- 
ee with each e in t 
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ME hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, during 
I thepreſentage, inſtead of a fe pages,would 
alone require a volume, ſuch are the number and 


importance of the materials that it exhibits to an 
- attentive, inquirer. It is therefore to be hoped, 


. bat, in due time, ſome able writer will employ 
his labours on this ere ſubject. At the 
ame time, to render the preſent work as com- 


3 


„ plete as poſſible, and to give a certain clue to 


direct thoſe who teach or who ſtudy eccleſiaſtical 


;biftory; through a multitude of facts that have 
not been N together and digeſted into a 
}:regular order, we. ſhall draw here a, general 
1, ſketch, that will exhibit the principal. outlines 
of che ſtate of religion, ſince the commence- 
ment of the 1 N century. That this ſketch 
may not ſwell to too great a ſize, we ſhall omit 


the mention of the authors Who have furniſhed 
materials for this period of church-hiſtory. 
a „% ; Thoſe 
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Thoſe that are acquainted with modern literature 


mu t know, that there are innumerable pro- 
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ductions extant, from, whence ſuch a variety of 
lines and colours might be taken, as would 
render this rough and general draught a com-. 
plete and bniſhed DEE <> ite be 

II. The doctrines of Chriſtianity, have been 
propagated in Aſia, Africa, and America, with 
equal zeal, both by the, Proteſtant. and Popjſh 


, miſſionaries, But we cannot ſay the ſame thing 


of the true ſpirit of the Goſpel, or of the religious 
diſcipline that it recommends to the obſervance 
of Chriſtians; for it is an undeniable fact, that 


many of thoſe whom the Romiſh miſſionaries - 
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have perſuaded to renounce their falſe: gods, are 


. Chriſtians only as far as an external profeſſion 
and certain religious ceremonies go; and that, 


inſtead of departing from the aperſlitions of 
their anceſtors, they obſerve them ſtill, though 
under a different form. We have, indeed, pom- 
pous accounts of the mighty ſucceſs with which 
the miniſtry of the Jeſuits has been attended 

among the barbarous nations; and the French 
Jeſuits in particular are ſaid to have converted 
innumerable multitudes in the courſe of their 
miſſions. This perhaps cannot be denied, if we 
are to call thoſe, converts to Chriſtianity, who 
have received ſome ſuperficial notions of the 
doctrines of the Goſpel; for it is well known, 
that ſeveral congregations of _ /uch Chriſtians 


have been formed, by the Jeſuits in the Eaſt- 
Indies, and more eſpecially in the kingdoms of 
Carnate, Madura, and Marava, on the coaſt of 
.* Malabar, in the kingdom of Tonquin, the Chi- 
neſe empire, and alſo. in certain provinces of 
America. Theſe converſions have, in outward 
appearance, been carried on with particular ſuc- 
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cauſe of Chriſt, and they corrupt and modify, 
by a variety of inventions, the pure doctrine of 
the Goſpel, in order to increaſe the number of 
their ambiguous converte. = 
III. A famous queſtion aroſe in this century, 
1 2 0 be . Ys) » e LESS 
which made a great noiſe in the Romiſh . 5 
relating to the Jeſuits in China, and their man- — 
- ner of promoting the cauſe of the Goſpel, by 3 
permitting the new converts to obſerve the reh- : 
gious rites and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, This : 
queſtion was decided to the diſadvantage of the 
miſſionaries, in the year 1704, by: Clement XI. 
Who, by a ſolemn edi&, forbade the Chineſe 
Chriſtians to practiſe the religious rites of their 
- anceſtors, and more eſpecially thoſe that are 
celebrated by the Chineſe in honour of their de- 
_ ceaſed parents and of their great lawgiver 
- Confucius. This ſevere edift was, . nevertheleſs, 
© conſiderably mitigated in;the year 1715, in order 
to appeaſe, no doubt, the reſentment of the. Je- 
" ſuits, whom it exaſperated in the higheſt degree. 
For the pontiff allowed the miſſionaries to make 
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uſe of the word TIEN, to expreſs the divine 
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.. Year 1710, Mezzabarba, though more cauti 
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nature, with the addition of the word ren v, to 
remove its ambiguity, and make it evident, chat it 
was not the heaven, but the Lord of heaven, that the 
Chriſtian doctors worſhipped; he alſo permitted 
the obſervance of thoſe rites and ceremonies 

that had ſo highly effended the adverſaties of 
the Jeſuits, on condition that hey ſhould be 
conſidered merely as marks of refpett to their 
ear, and as tokens of civil homage to their 
lawgivers, without being viewed in a religious 
light. In conſequence of this ſecond” papal 
edift, the Chineſe converts to Chriſtianity are 
allowed conſiderable - liberties; among other 
things, they have in their houſes zablets,. on 
which the names of their anceſtors, and parti- 
cularly of . Confucius, are written in golden 
letters; they are allowed to light candles before 
theſe tablets, to make offerings to them of rich 
perfumes, victuals, fruits, and other delicacies, 
.nay, to proſtrate the body before them until the 
head touches the ground. The fame ceremony 
of proſtration is performed by the Chineſe | 
Chriſtians at the tombs of their anceſtors. (4 
The firſt of theſe papal edikts, which was de- 
ſigned to prevent the motley, mixture of Chingſe 
ſuperſtition with the religious inſtitutions of 
Chriſtianity, was brought to China, in the year 
by Cardinal Tournon, the pope's legate ; 
and the ſecond, which was of a more indulgent 
nature, was ſent in the year 1721, with Mezza- 
barba, who went to China with the ſame character. 
Neither the emperor nor the Jeſuits were ſatisfied 
with theſe edifts. * Tournon, Who executed the 
orders of his maſter with more zeal than pru- 


dence, was, by-the, expreſs command of the em- 


. peror, thrown into priſon, where he died in the 
ous, + 
yet 
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China being ee 
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 Þtifls and the enemies of the ſeſuits will unite in be 
Permitting the latter to depart from the papal * 
(ENF A to follow, their own methods of con- be 
verſion. For they wall eſteem it lawful to ſubmit hi 
to many inconveniences and abuſes, rather than & 
_ to rilk the entire ſuppreſſion of popery in China. 
1 * 8 ern 4 LE 1 134. IST AE; | 
V. The _ attempts made ſince the com- it 
een century by, the, En- 
$8. god. Daigh, 204 more olperially, by. 
former, to diffuſe the light of Chriſtianity throu 
the benighted regions of Aſia and America, have i 
been carried on with more aſſiduity than in the : 
Preceding, age. That the Lutherans have borne 0 
oye gart ap this een en em he 
ed, | 
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Daniſh miſhon, planned with ſuch piety in the 
year 4706, by Frederic V for the converſion 
.of the Indians that inhabit the coaſt of Malabar, 
„ ng ok” Ee Heng. 
This noble eſtabliſhment, which ſurpaſſes all 15 
haue been yet erected for the propagation of the 
Oolpel, not only ſubſiſts ſtill in af eig ſtate, 
I but acquired daily new degrees of perfection 
under the auſpicious patronage of that excellent 


4 _ monarch Chriſtian VI. We will indeed grant, 


that the converts to Chriſtianity wade. by the 
Daniſh miſſionaries, are leſs numerous than thoſe 


. 


Which we find in the liſts of the Popiſh legates ; 
but it may be affirmed, at the ſame time, that 
they are much better Chriſtians, and far excel 


chetainkr be — Line 2) chat ene 
their profeſſion. There ista great difference AY 
tween Chriſtians in reality, and Chriſtians in ap- 


pearance; and it is certain that the Popiſh miſ- 


ſionaries are much more ready than the Proteſtant 
to admit into their commumion proſelytes, who 
have nothing of Chriſtianity b but 5 name 
We have but imperſett accounts of 2 . 
bours'of che Refſiats- clergy, the greateſt part of 
whom lie yet involved'in 4 ignorance. We 
learn, neverthelefs,” that Tome of their doctors 
have employed, with a certain degree of ſue- 
ceſs, their zeal and induſtry in ſpreading the 
light of the Goſpel in thoſe provinces that bone 
n the neighbourhood of Siberia. 
„While the miſſionaries now ae 
oled themſelves to the greateſt dangers and 
fol etings, in order to diffuſe che light of truth 
in theſe darkened nations, there arofe in Europe, 


a'multirude f adverſaries, Who ſhut their eyes 


_ its exellence, and endeavoured to eclipſe 

ns immortal” luſtre. © There is no country in 
Europe where ' infidetity has not exhaled its 
poiſon ; and ſcarcely any denomination of Chriſ- 
tians among whom we may not find ſeveral per- 
fons, Who either aim at the total extinction of 
all religion, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate 
the Chriſtian! ſyſtem. Some carry on theſe un- 
happy attempts in an open manner, others under 
the maſlł of a Chriſtian rofeſſion; but no where 
have theſe enemies of pure religion, and con- 


ſequenthy of mankind, appeared with more ef- 


frontery and inſolence than under the free 
| erg of Great Britain and the United 


rovinces. In England more eſpecially, it is 


not uticomrtion to meet with books, in Whick 


not N the ca 'of the Goſpel, but e 
273 
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the. ions a the Deity, and nnn 
in of piety and virtue, are impudently 
called in queſtion. Such impious productions 
bave caſt a deſerved reproach on the names. and 
memories of Toland, Collins, Tindal and Wool- 
Non; add to theſe, Morgan, 1 77 74 ger 
and others. ae e Tis 11 
VI. The ſett of Allele, by: which in ſtrit- 
neſs of ſpeech, thoſe only are to be meant who 
deny the exiſtence of ah inßnitely wiſe and 
powerful Being. is reduced to à very ſmall num- 
ber, and may be conſidered as almoſt extinct. 
Any that yet remain under the inſluence of this 
unaccountable deluſion, adopt the-, ſyſtem. of 
Spinoza, and ſuppoſe the univerſe to be one vaſt 
ſubſtance, which excites, and produces à great 
Variety of motions, all uncontroulably necellary, 
by la ſort of internal Sore which they, carefully: 
| avout defining. n int t 1 a 8095 115 itt 
The Deiſts, under which general 33 
ton thoſe are comprehended who deny the di- 
vine origin of the Goſpel; and are! enemies to all 
revealed religion, form a motley! tribe, which, on 
account of their jarring opinigns, may be divided 
into different claſſes. The leaſt extravagant 
form of Deiſm, is that which aims at an aſſocia- 
tion between Chriſtianity and natural religion; 
and repreſents the Goſpel as no mate tan a 
republication of the original law of nature and 
reaſon, that was more or leſs obliterated in the 
minds of men. Tbis is the hypotheſis of Tandal, 
Chubb, Mandeville, Morgan, and ſeveral others, 
if we are to give credit to; theit own, decla- 
- Fations, hich, ee ant NY) to *n 
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lement XII. and Benedict XIV. who 
may be all conſidered as men of eminent wi. 
dom, virtue, and learning, if we compare them 


with the pontiffs of the preceding ages. Cle. 


ment XI. and Proſper Lambertini, who at pre- 
ſent fills the papal chair under the "Ui of Be- 


nedict XIV. ſtands much higher in the lit of 


tione and Benedict XIII. ſur paſſed them all 
in piety, which 1 in the whole of nis conduct was 
extraordinary, It was he that conceived the 


20 4 fame, than the other ontiffs now men- 
, 


church, and of reſtraining the corruption and li- 


N centioulneſs of the clergy ; and for this purpoſe 
held a council, in the palace of the Lateran, in 


the year 1725, whoſe acts and decrees have been 
made public. But the event did not anſwer his 
expectations; nor. is there any probability, that 
Benedict XIV. who is attempting the execution 
ok the ſame. worthy purpoſe, will meet with 


better ſuccels.. . 
We muſt not. omit obſerving Vlog that the - 


modern biſhops of Rome make but an indiffe. 


rent figure in Europe, and exlubit little more 
than an empty ſhadow of the authority of the 
ancient pontiffs. Their prerogatives are dimi- 
niſhed, and their power is reſtrained within! ver 

narrow bounds. The ſovereign princes. of EA. 
rope, who embrace their communion, no longer 
tremble at the thunder of the Vatican, but treat 
their anathemas with contempt. | -, They indeed, 
load the holy Jatlier with pompous titles, and 


deſign of "reforming man 4 diſorders in the 175 
e 


treat him with all the external marks of wens - 


ration; yet they have given @ mortal blow. ta. 


his authority, by the diſtinction they make be- 


' tween the court of Rome and the Roman pon- 
. „„ Q Fe n. 
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tiff. For, un der the cover of this diſinQio 
they buffet him with 95 e he 2 
With the other; and, under the moſt re 


pełtful 


1 authority of his court.” 10 variety of tranſactions 
+ right be alledg; ed in Fen Takes By of this, and 


this century, between the 0 of Rome and 


in all Which chat court has been obliged to yield, 
and to diſcover its extreme inſignificancy and 
weaknels, | 55 

VIII. There have” Ved" no ſerious attempts 
made in later times to brin about a recon- 
ciliation betw en "the. Provekatt and Romiſh 


'churches;. for, notwithſtanding the projefts 


Theme, "The difficulties. that attend its exe- 
cution were greaily augmented by the famous 
bull of Clement XI. entitled Unigenitus, which 
deprived the peace-makers of the princij Lex- 


of this union, by putting it out of their power 
tc ſoften the doftrines of popery, that appeared 
the, moſt ſhocking to the friends of the 9 7 


rackiſe ed 1 in former times, in order to remove 
He diſg uft that the Proteſtants had conceived 


9 ape. put an end to all theſe modifications, my 
| 1 "moſt E of thoſe oints that had occaſioned our 
eparation from Rome, repreſented the doctrine 
that church in the ſame ſhocking light in 

| en 99, had been viewed by the Fn reſor- 


mers. The e with the utmoſt Fence. 
„ that 
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ind, and JH HET him 4 


. WY ofeſhon of attachment to his perſon, oppole | 
he meaſures, and diminiſh from da x, to day, the 
t 


_-more eſpecially the debates that have ariſen in 


thoſe of France, Naples, Sardinia, and Portugal, 


| formed by private perſons with a view to this 
- "union, it is juſtly” conſidered as an im r 


pedient they employed for the accomplill ment 


een This Ae nlent had been frequently 


a the church of Rome; but the bull Un; ge- 


to draw the Proteſtants into their communiom; 1 


ring the preceding century, were ſo far from | 
to the flame, and the animofities of the con. 


to day. Theſe diviſions ſtill fubfiſt. The le? 


was one of the principal ſources of that diviſion 


both in France and the Netherlands. The lan-. 
ſeniſts are inferior to their adverſaries the Je- 
| Caits, in number, power, and influence; but they 4 
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that all the attempts the Romiſh doftors have. 
7 D i © v & 


made, from time to time, to give an air of Plau. 
ſibility to their tenets, were fo many ſnares laid | 


that the ſpecious conditions they propofed as be 
terms of reconciliation, were 'perfidious firata _ 
gems ; and that, conſequently, theft is no fort __ 
of dependance to be made upon the promiles _.. 
and declarations of filch 4 difitigehdous Tet of —_ 
men. 
IX. The inteſtine difcords, tumults, and 8 
viſions, that reigned in the Romiſh church, dun. 


being terminated in this; that new fuel was added. EE 
tending parties grew more vehement ftom day 


ſuits are at variance with the Dominicans, nd 
ſome other religious orders, though theſe qusr 1 
rels make little noiſe, ' and are carried on Se EF 

fome regard to decency and prudenee; be 
Dominicans are on bad terms With the Frau. 


ciſcans; the controverſy concerning che nature, 
lawfulneſs, and expediency of the Chineſe cee ; 
remonies ſtill continues; and were we to men 


tion all the debates that divide the Romi 
church, which boaſts ſo much of its unity and = 

infallibility, the enumeration would be endleſs; 
The controverſy. relating to Janfeniſm, which F 2 


which reigned within the 17 5 juriſdiction, nils 
been carried on with great ſpirit and animoſit 7 


equal them in reſolution, prudence, and fearr 
ing, and ſurpaſs them in fanctity of manners and 


11 


and . 1 
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ſuperſtition, by,which-they excite the reſpeft.of 
the people. When their affairs take an unfa- 
vourable turn, and they are oppreſſed and per- 
ſeecuted by their vittorious enemies, they find an 
alylum in the Netherlands. For great part of 
the Roman-catholics in Spaniſh Flanders, and 
all the members* of that communion. that live 
= under the juriſdiftion of the United Provinces, 
3 embrace the principles of Janſenius. Thoſe that 
inhabit the United Provinces” have almoſt tre- 
- - nounced their allegiance to the pape, though 
7” they profeſs a warm attachment to the doctrine 
„ en of the church of Rome; nor 
are either the exhortations or threatenings of the 
holy Father ſufficient to baniſh the obſlinacy of 
| thele wayward children, or to reduce them to a, 
— Sc: EASE. 
: X. The cauſe of the Janſeniſts acquired a. 
' Peculiar degree of credit, both in this and the 
_ preceding century, by a French tranſlation of the 
| New . by Paſchaſius Quenel, a 
prieſt of the oratory, and accompanied with 
- praftical annotations, adapted to excite. lively 
- Impreſſions of religion. The Quinteſſence of 
Janſeniſm was blended, in an elegant and artful 
manner, with theſe Annotations, and was thus 
preſented to the reader under the moſt e . 
aſpeftt. The Jeſuits were alarmed at the ſuccefss 
ck Quenel's book, and particularly at the change a 
it had wrought in many, in favour of the theo- 
ogical doctrines of Janſenius; and to remove 
but of the way an inſtrument which proved ſo 
a avantageous to their adverſaries, they engaged 
_ __ that weak prince, Lewis XIV. to ſolicit the 
— condemnation. of this production at the court of 
_ « Rome. Clement XI. granted the requeſt of the 
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French monarch, and in che year 2713, iſſued 
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judged a 2 oe (rhe TR art Ce TG 
Xl. The diſſenſions and tumults | exerted in 


out the famous bull Dyigenitus, in which Quenel's; 


New Teſtament was condemned, and a hundred: 


and one propoſittons contained in it, pronounced 
heretical. This bull gave a favourable, turn to 
the affairs of the Jeſuits; but it was highly de- 
trimental to the intereſts of the Romiſh church, 
as many of the wiſer members of that commu- 


mon candidly acknowledge. For it not only 


confirmed the Proteſtants in their ſeparation, by 


convincing them that the church of Rome was 


reſolved to adhere obſtinately to its ancient cor-. 
ruptions; but alſo offended many of the Roman - 
catholics, who had a particular attachment to the 


doctrines of Janſemus, and were only bent on | 


the purſuit of truth and the advancement of 
piety. It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the con- 


troverſy relating to Janſeniſm was much aug- 


mented, inſtead of being mitigated: by this ill- 


+574 


France by this edict were violent in the higheſt: 


degree. A conſiderable number of biſhops, and -. 
a large body compoſed of perſons :eminently:. 


diſtinguiſhed by their piety and erudition, both 


among the clergy and laity, appealed from the 
bull to a general council. It was more parti- 
cularly oppoſed by the Cardinal De Noailles, 
archbiſhop of Paris, who, equally unmoved by 
the authority of the pontiff and by thereſentment 
of Lewis XIV. made a noble ſtand againft the 
deſpotic proceedings of the court of Rome. 
Theſe 4040 of the ancient doctrine and 
liberties of the Gallican church were perſecuted - 


by the popes, the French monarch, and the 
Jeſuits, from whom they received an _ unin- 


terrupted ſeries of injuries. Nay, their entire 
ruin was aimed at by theſe unrelenting adverſaries, 
f Y 4 | . O 3 | 5 and 
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ndnd was accompliſhed in part, ſince ſome of them if 
* were obliged to fly to their brethren in Holland; bs 
others forced, by various afts of tyranny and t 
violence, to receive the papal edict; while a 2 
conſiderable number, deprived of their places, 1 
and ruined in their fortunes, looked for ſub- | 


fiſtence at a greater diſtance from their native 
country. The iſſue of this famous conteſt was 
favourable to the Bull, which was at length ren- 
dered valid by the authority of the parliament, 
and regiſtered among the laws of the ſtate. This 
contributed in ſome meaſure to reſtore the public 
tranquillity, but it was far from diminiſhing the 
number of thoſe who complained of the deſpotiſm 
of the pontiff; and the 8 of France is 
ſtill full of Appellants. This was the name that 
was aſſumed by - thoſe who appealed from the 
dull and the court of Rome to a general council, 
who rejet the authority of the bull, and only 
wait for: a+ favourable opportunity of reviving 
the controverſy. _— 7 NT OD 
_ _ .. XIL Amidſt the calamities in which the Jan- 
ſeniſts have been involved, they have only two | 
methods left of maintaining their cauſe againſt, 
their powerful adverſaries, and theſe are their 
_ writings and their miracles. The writings in 
which they have attacked both the Pope and the 
Jeſuits are innumerable; and many of them are 
compoſed with fuch eloquence, ſpirit, and 
ſolidity, that they have produced a remarkable 
effect. As to the miracles, let any man of ſenſe 
only read over one book, wrote in French, by 
Monſieur Montgeran, A Demonſtration of the 
Miracles wrought at the tomb of Abbe Paris,” and 
then doubt of them if he can. But very lately, 
the ſtorm of Juſt reſentment that has ariſen 
againſt the Jeſuits, and has been attended wah * 
| . „ Eon 8 4 the 5 
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' the extinction of their order in Portugal, France, 5 
and in all the Spaniſh dominions, has diſarmed 


the moſt formidable adverſaries of Janſeniſm, 
and muſt conſequently be conſidered as an event 


XIII. We can lay but little of the Greek and 


Eaſtern churches. The profound ignorance in 
v which they live, and the deſpotic yoke under which 


they groan, prevent their forming any plans to 
extend their limits, or making any attempts to 
change their ſtate. . The Ruſſians, as we had 
formerly occaſion to obſerve, aſſumed, under 
the reign of Peter e Great, a leſs barbarous 
aſpect than they had before that memorable: 
period; and in this century have given ſome 
grounds to hope that they may one day be 
reckoned among the civilized nations. There 
are, . immenſe multitudes of that 
rugged people, who are {till attached to the bru- 


tiſh ſuperſtition of their anceſtors; and there 


are ſeveral in whom the barbarous ſpirit of per- 
ſecution {till ſo far prevails, that, were it in their 
power, they would cut off the Pioteſtants, and 
* ee that differ from them, by ſire and Fa 
The Greek Chriſtians are ſaid to be treated at 
preſent by their haughty maſters with more cle- 
mency than in former times. The Neſtorians 


in Aſia and Africa perſevere in their refuſal to 


enter into the communion of the Romiſh church, 
notwithſtanding the earneit entreaties'and al-, 
luring offers that have been made from time to 


time by the pope's legates. The Roman pontiffs 
have frequently attempted to renew, by another 
ſacred expedition, their former connexions with ,- 


the kingdom of Abyſſinia; but they have not 


yet been able to find out a method of lere 
„ : Eb the 
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_ . Holland, and many of them tranſplanted them- 


NE. 
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we vigilance. of that court, which Mill perſiſts 


in its abhorrence of popery. Nor is it at all 


probable, that the embaſſy, which is now pre- 
paring at Rome for the Abyſſinian emperor, will 
be attended with ſucceſs. | COLES 


XIV. The Lutheran church, which dates.its TY. 


foundation from the ; year 1517, and the Con- 
feſſion of Augſburg from the year 1530, cele- 
brated in peace and proſperity the '/ecular 


return of theſe memorable periods in the years 


1717 and 1730. It received, ſome years ago, a 
conſiderable acceſſion to the number of its mem- + 
ders by the emigration of that multitude of 
Proteſtants which abandoned the territory of, 
Saltzburg and the town of Berchtolſgaden, in 
order to breathe a free air, and to enjoy unmo- 
leſted the exerciſe of their religion. One part 
of theſe emigrants ſettled in Pruſſia, another in 


felves and their families to America and other diſ- 


tant regions. This circumſtance contributed 


greatly to propagate the doctrine and extend the 

reputation of the Lutheran church, which thus not 
only obtained a footing in Afia and America, 
but alſo formed ſeveral congregations of note in 

_ theſe remote parts of the world. The ſtate of 
Lutheraniſm at home has not been ſo proſperous, 
fince in ſeveral parts of Germany, the Lutheran 

church has been injuriouſly oppreſſed, and un- 

. juſtly deprived of feveral of its privileges, by 

\ the votaries of Rome. _ 13 

XV. It has been ſcarcely poſſible to introduce 
any change into the ſyſtem of doctrine and 


diſcipline that is received in that church, becauſe 
the ancient confeſhons and rules that were 


drawn up to point out the tenets that were to be 
believed, and the rites and ceremonies that were 


— 


| 
| 
ö 
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to be performed, ſtill remain in their full autho- 
rity, and are conſidered as the facred guardians. 
of the Lutheran faith and worſhip. ' he me- 
thod however of illuſtrating and defending the. 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, has undergone ſeveral 
changes in the Lutheran church. Towards the 
commencement of this century, an artleſs fim- 

plicity was generally obſerved by the miniſters 

of that communion, and all philoſophical terms 
were laid aſide, as more adapted to obſcure than 

to illuſtrate the truths of the Goſpel. Butgan 
proceſs · of time a very different way of thinking 
began to take place; and ſeveral learned men 
entertained a notion, that the doctrines of 
_ Chriſtianity could not maintain their ground, if. 
125 were not ſupported by the aids of philo- 
On y, and exhibited and proyed in a geometrical, 
Order. | | 


XVI. The liberty of thinking, ſpeaking, and 
writing, concerning” religious matters, which 
began to prevail in the laſt century, was, in this, 
ill further augmented ; and it extended fo far 
as to encourage both infidels and fanatics to pour 
forth among the multitude, without reſtraint, all 
the effuſions of their extravagance. _. . 


16g. 
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XVII. Many place in this claſs the Brethren 


of Herrenhut, who were firſt formed into a re- 
ligious community, in the village ſo named, in 
Luſatia, by the famous Count Zinzendorff; and 
afterwards grew ſo numerous, that their emigrants 
were ſpread abroad in all the countries of Europe, 
reached even as far as the Indies, and formed 
ſettlements in the remoteſt quarters of the globe. 
If we are to. give credit to their own de- 
claratiogs, they agree with the Lutherans in their 
doctrine, and only differ from them in their ec- 
. Cleſiaſtical diſcipline, and in thoſe religious in- 
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Mitations and rules of life which form the re- 


ſemblance between the Bohemian Brethren and 
the diſciples of Zinzendorff. There are, indeed, 


many who doubt much of the truth of this. de- 


claration. And thoſe who have examined this 
matter with the moſt attention repreſent this 


fraternity as compoſed of perſons of different re- 


8 . ». « "FS... 4 "oh „ 48 * 27 a we © 
| ligions, as well as of various ranks ar. I orders.“ 


XVIII. The church of England, which is now 


- "the chief and leading branch of that great com- 


i 


- . mMity that goes under the denomination of the 
Reformed church, continues in the ſame ſtate, 


and is governed by the ſame. principles, that it 


aſſumed at the Revolution under the reign of 


King William III. The eſtabliſhed form of 
church-government Tot :/copacy, which is em- 


| | braced by the ſovereign, the nobility, and the 


greateſt part of the people. The Preſbyterians, 
and the numerous ſes of different denominations 
that are comprehended under the general title of 
Non-conformits, enjoy the ſweets of teligious 


liberty, under the influence of a legal toleration. 


Thofe, indeed, who are beſt acquainted with the 
prefent ſtate of the Engliſh nation, tell us, that the 
diſſenting intereſt declines from day to day, and 


that the cauſe of Non- conformity owes this gradual 


decay, in a great meaſure, to the lenity and mo- 


deration that are praiſed by the rulers of the 
eſtabliſhed church. The members of this church 


may be divided into two claſſes, according to 


their different ideas of the origin, extent, and 
dignity of epiſcopal juxiſdiction. For ſome look 
upon the government of biſhops to be founded 
on divine inſlitution, and are immoderately ; en 


0 Whoever deſires to ſee a fair ad impartial account of theſe, 
may conſult my ſecond and third Journals. Is | 
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lous in extending the power and prerogatives af 


the church; | 
epiſcopal form of government as ſuperior to 
every other ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical polity, and 
warmly recommend all the precautions. that are 


neceſſary to its. preſervation, yet do not refuſe _ 
the name of a church to every ie com- 
munity that is not governed by a biſhop. The 


learned and PIOUS 4 2 Wake, in a letter 

rraye: rom Croydon-Houſe, 
July 9, 1724, expreſſeth himſelf thus: I bleſs 
God that I was born and have been bred in an 


to Father Courrayer, dated 


epiſcopal church; which I am convinced has 


been the government eſtabliſhed in the Chriſtian 
church from the very time of the Apoſtles. But 
I ſhould be unwilling to affirm, that where the 

miniſtry is not epiſcopal, there is no church, nor 
any true adminiſtration of the ſacraments. And 


very many there are among us, who are zealous 
for epiſcopacy, yet dare not go ſo far as to an- 


nul the ordinances of God performed by any 


other miniſtry. 


XX} 16 Us ſcarcely poſſible for any hiſtorian, 


that has not reſided for ſome time in England, 


and examined with attention, upon the ſpot, the 


laws, the privileges, the factions, and opinions, 


of that free and happy people, to give a juſt and 


accurate account of theſe religious ſetts, and 


controverſies. Even the names of the greateſt 
part of theſe ſects have not as yet reached us, 


and many of thoſe that are come to our know- | 


ledge, we know but imperfectly. We are greatly 


in the dark with reſpe& to the grounds and 
principles of theſe controverſies, becauſe we 
are deſtitute of the ſources from whence proper 


information muſt be drawn. At preſent the m1. 


niſterial labours of George Whitefield, make a 
„ e 


chers, while they conſider, the 
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/_ © » Conſiderable noiſe in England, and are not def- 
titute of ſucceſs.” If there is any conſiſtency 
in this man's theological ſyſtem, his doctrine 

ſeems to amount to theſe two propolitions— 

that true religion conſiſls in a certain inward 
" Feeling, which it is impoſſible to explain—and 
that Chriſtians ought not to ſeek truth by the 
dictates of reaſon, or by the aids of learning, 

but by laying their minds open to the direction 

and influence of Divine Illumination.“ e 
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SELL 1 L 


quainted with Methodi/m, ſo called; as 


13 am, I judge it my duty to leave behind me, ſor 


the information of all candid men, as clear an 
account of it as I can. This will contain the 
chief circumſtances that occurred, for. upwards” 
of fifty years, related in the moſt- plain and 


artleſs manner, before. Him whoſe J aw, and | 


whom I ſerve. HS WER 
I do this che rather, . cater has n 


Heretics, Dr. M- Lane in his Chronological: . 


7 * is pleaſed to place Mr. Whitefield and me. 


Mr. Whitefield has given -a large account 
of himſelf. And fo indeed have I. But as that 
che ſoon read over, it may 


account is too large to t 


be a ſatisſaction to, maſty ſerious perſons, to fee: 


it contraſted. into à narrower: compaſs. Thoſe 
who deſire to have a fuller. account: of heſe 
things may at their leiſure read all my Journals. 


It will eaſily be obſerved, that I nearly confine 
myſelt to the things of which I was an eye or 
. * 5 e | ws ear-witnels. 
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ne. 


II. In November 1729, at which time I came 


to reſide at Oxford, my Brother and I, and two 


young gentlemen more, agreed to ſpend three or 


four evenings in a week together. On Sunday 
evening we read ſomething in Divinity; on 


other nights, the Greek or Latin Claſſics. In 
the föllowing ſummer, we were deſired to viſit 


the priſoners in the Caſtle. And we were ſo 
well ſatisfied with our converſation there, that 
we agreed to viſit them once or twice a week: 


Soon after, we were deſired to call upon a poor 
woman in the town that was ſick. - And in this. 
employment too, we believed it would be worth 
while to ſpend an hour or two in every week. 
Being now joined by a young gentleman of 
Merton College, who willingly took part in the. 

ſame exerciſes, we all agreed to communicate 
as often as we could, (which was then once a 
week at Chriſt-Church)- and to do what ſervice 
we could to our acquaintance, the priſoners, and 


two or three poor families in the town. 


III. In April 1732, Mr. Clayton, of Brazen- 
noſe College, began to meet with us. It was by 


his advice that we began to obſerve the Faſts of 


the ancient Church, every Wedneſday and 


Friday. Two or three of his pupils, one of my 


Brother's, two or three of mine, and Mr. 
Broughton, of Exeter College, defired likewiſe 
to ſpend fix evenings in a week with us, from ſix 
to nine o'clock: partly, in reading and conſider. + 
ing a chapter of the Greet Teſtament, and partly 
in cloſe converfation. To theſe were added the 


Works, vol. xxvi. p. 88. and ſequel. 


informed of other things, they may conſult che 
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next year, Mr. Ingham, with two or three other 
gentlemen of Queen's College: then Mr. Hervey, 
and in the year 1735, Mr. George Whitefield, 1 
think, at this time we were fourteen or fifteen - 
in number, all of one heart and of one mind. 
IV. Having now obtained what I had long 
deſired, a company of friends that were as my 
own. foul, I ſet up my reſt, being ſully deter- 
_ mined to live and die in this ſweet retirement. 
But in ſpring 1735, I was ſuddenly called to attend 
my dying Father, who a little before his death, 
delired me to preſent a book he had juſt 
finiſhed, to Queen Caroline. Almoſt as ſoon 
as J returned to Oxford, I was obliged on this 
account to go to London, here 1 was firongly 
ſolicited, to go over to Georgia, in order to 
preach to the Indians, This, at firſt, 1 peremp- 
torily refuſed ; but many providential incidents 
followed, which at length conſtrained me to alter 
my reſolution: ſo that on October 14, 1795, 

r. Ingham, Mr. Delamotte, my Brother and I 
embarked for America, We were above three 


months on board, during which time our com- 


mon way of living was this. From four in the 
morning till five, each of us uſed private prayer. 
From five to ſeven, we read the Bible together. 
At ſeven we breakfaſted. At eight, was the 
public ſervice. From nine to twelve, I learnt 
German; Mr. Delamotte, Greek: my Brother 
wrote Sermons, and Mr. Ingbam inftruted the 
children. At twelve, we met nar; About 
one we dined. The time from dinner to four, 
we ſpent in reading to thoſe of whom each of 
us had taken charge, or in ſpeaking to them ſe- 
verally, as need required. At four were the 
d Page 106, and ſequel, 2 
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; evening-prayers, when either the ſecond leſſon 


was explained, (as it always was in the morning) N 
or the children were catechiſed, and inſtructed fp 


- before the congregation. From five to ſix, we 
again uſed private prayer. From fix to ſeven, 
I read in our cabin, to two or three of the 
paſſengers, (we had eighty Engliſh on board) and 
each of my brethren to a ſew more in theirs. 
At ſeven I joined with the Germans (of whom 
we had twenty-ſix' on board) in their public 
ſervice, while Mr. Ingham was reading between 
the (decks to as many as deſired to hear. At 
eight we met again, to inſtruct and exhort each 
other, and between nine and ten went to bed. 
V. Sunday, March 7, 1736, finding there 
was not yet any opportunity of going to the 
Indians, I entered upon my miniſtry at Savan- 
i nah, officiating at nine, at twelve, and in the 
aſternoon. On the week-days I read prayers, 
| and expounded the ſecond leſſon, beginning at 
bve- in the morning and ſeven in the evening. 
Every Sunday and Holiday, I adminiſtered the 
Lord's ſupper. My Brother followed the ſame 
rule, whether he was at Frederica or Savannah. 
Sunday, April 4, I embarked for Frederica, 
hearing my Brother was ill, and brought him 
with me to Savannah, on Tueſday the 2oth. _ 
I now adviſed the ſerious part of the congre- 
H gation to form themſelves into a ſort of little 
1 ſociety, and to meet once or twice a week, in 
order to inſtruct, exhort, and reprove one 
another. And out of theſe I ſelected a ſmalter 
number, for a more intimate union with each 
other: in order to which I met them together 
at my houſe every Sunday in the aſternoon. 
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VI. Monday, May 10, 1 40 85 viſiting my 
pariſhioners in order from hou | 
which I ſet apart the time when they could not 
work, becaufe fr 

to three in the afternoon. 


a to houſe, for 


- 


e of the heat, namely from twelve 


- * 


Monday, July 26. My Brother not having 


bus health, left Ne in order to embark 9 
England. Saturday, January 26, 1737, Mr. 
Iden ſet out for England. By him T wrote 
to Dr. Bray's Aſſociates, who had ſent a paro- 
chial Library to Savannah. It is expected of the 
Miniſters who receive theſe, to ſend an account 
to their benefaRors of the method they uſe in 
catechiſing the children, and -nfiruthi 


inſtrukting the 


Our general method is this. A young Gen- 


tleman who came with me, teaches, between 
thirty and forty children to read, write, and caſt 
accounts. Twice a day he catechiſes the lowelt 


claſs. In the evening he inſtruts the larger 
children. On Saturday I catechiſe them all; as 


alſo on Sunday before the evening ſervice. And 
in the church, immediately after the ſecond. 
leſſon, a ſelect number of them having repeated 


the Catechiſm, and been examined in ſome part 


. endeavour to explain at large, and 
to enforce that part both on them and the 
congregation. ay 5 „„ 


” 


„After the evening ſervice, as many of my 
pariſhioners as deſire it, meet at my houſe, (as 


they do alſo on Wedneſday evening) and ſpend 


about an hour in prayer, ſinging, and mutual ex- 


hortation. A ſmall number (moſtly thoſe who 
delign to communicate the next day) meet here 


4 Page 14 5+ p. 155. 
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10 me on t e other evenings, and pals half an 
hour in the ſame employment.” 
1 cannot but obſerve, that theſe were the firſt 
"rudiments of the Methodiſt Societies. But who 


could then have even formed a conjeture 
| * whereto they would grow? : 


VII. But my work at Savannah increaſed 
more and more, particularly on the Lord's-Day. 


The Engliſh ſervice laſted from five to half 


hour paſt ſix. The Italian (with a few Vaudois) 
began at nine. The ſecond ſervice for the En- 
glith (including the Sermon and the Holy Com- 
munion) continued from half an hour paſt ten, 
till about half an hour paſt twelve. The French 
ſerv ce began at one. At two 1 catechiſed the 

children. About three began the Engliſh ſer- 


vice. After this was ended, I joined with as 


many as my largeſt room would hold, in reading, 
prayer, and ſinging praiſe. And about fix the 


"ſervice of the Germans began: at which I 
was glad to be preſent, not as a teacher, but as a 
ä | | 


# 
4 


VIII. On Friday, December a, finding there 


5 Vas no poſſibility of preaching to the Indians, I 
left Savannah, and going through Carolina, on 
Saturday 24th, ſailed over Charleſtown- bar. After 


a pleaſant voyage, on February 1, 1738, early in 
"the morning landed at Deal. And on Friday 3d, I 
came once more to London, after an abſence of 
two years and near four months. ALS 
Þ Within'three weeks following, (while I re- 
mained in town at the requeſt of the Truſtees 
"for the Colony of Georgia,) I preached in many 
"churches, though I did not yet ſee the nature of 
f Page 211. p. 249, and ſequel, 
5 ſaving 
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| ſaving, faith. But as ſoon as I ſaw. this clearly, 
namely on Monday, March 6x1; declared, it 


without delay. And God chen began to. werk 
by.my. miniſtry, as he never had done before. 
IX. On Monday, May 1, our little ſociety 


began in London. But it may be obſerved, the 
firſt riſe of Methodiſin (lo. called) was in No- 

vember 1729, when four of us met together at 
Oxford: the ſecond; was at Savannah, in April 
1736, when twenty or thirty perſons met at my 
houſe: the laſt, was at London, on this day, 


when forty or fifty of us agreed to meet to- 
Fe every Wedneſday evening, in order to a 


free converſation, begun and ended with ſinging 
and prayer. In all our ſteps we were greatly 
aſſiſted by the advice and exhortations of Peter 
Boehler, an excellent young man, belonging to 
the ſociety commonly called Moravians. _ 1 
Ys 


* 


X. In ſummer I took a journey into German 


and ſpent ſome time at Hernuth, a little town, 
where ſeveral Moravian families were ſettled. I 


doubt, ſuch another town is not to be found 
upon the earth. I believe there was no one 
therein, young or old, who did not fear God and 


work righteouſneſs. I was exceedingly com- 


po 


forted and ſtrengthened by the converſation of 


this lovely people, and. returned to England 


more fully determined to ſpend my life, in teſ- 
| ſying the Goſpel of the grace of God. 


XI. It was ſtill my deſire to preach in a 
church, rather than in any other place. But 


many obſtructions were now laid in the way. 
Some clergymen objected to this new dodrine, 
Salvation by faith ;” but the far more common 
(and indeed more plauſible) objection was, * The 
people crowd ſo, that they block up the church, 


8 


and leave no room for the beſt of the pariſh.” 
1 N bo Being 
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Being thus excluded from the churches, and not 
daring to be ſilent, it remained only, to preach 
Þ An the open air: which T did at firſt, not out of 
= choice, but neceſſity. But T have fince ſeen 
_* ' abundant reaſon te adore the wiſe providence of 
God herein, making a way for myriads of people, 
who never troubled any church, nor were likely 
fo to do, to hear that word which they ſoon 
found to be the power of God unto ſalvation. 
XII. In January 1739, our ſociety conſiſted 
of about ſixty 9741 It continued gradually 
increaſing all the year. In April I went down 
to Briſtol. And ſoon after, a few perſons agreed 
to meet weekly, with the ſame intention as thoſe 
in London. Theſe were ſwiftly increaſed, by 
the occaſion of ſeveral little deter hien 4 
-were till then accuſtomed to meet in divers parts 
_ of the city, but now agreed to unite together in 
one. And about the ſame time, ſeveral of the 
<olliers of Kingswood, beginning to awake out 
of fleep, Wine ge er, and refolved to walk 
by the ſame rule. And theſe likewife ſwiftly 
increaſed. A few alſo at Bath began to help 


* 
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| . each other, in running the race ſet before 
JJ 1 
wn X.III. In the remaining part of the ſummer, 
1.5 my Brother and I, and two young men who 
4 14 6 11 18 
7 were willing to ſpend and be ſpent for God, 
tt continued to call finners to repentance, in 
i. London, Briſtol, Bath, and a few other places. 
1 But it was not without violent oppoſition, both 
i from high and low, learned and unlearned. Not 
1 only all manner of evil was ſpoke of us, both in 
1 private and public, but the beaſts of the people 
were ſtirred up almoſt in all places, to knock. 
as theſe 
il 
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oe” 


theſe mad dogs on. the head at once.“ And 


when complaint was made of their ſavage, 
brutal violence, no magiſtrate would do us 
juſtice. Vet by the grace of God we went on, 


determined to teſtify as long as we could, the 


Goſpel of God our Saviour, and not counting 
our lives dear unto aurſelves, ſo we mien _ F 
our courſe with joy. . 
XIV. In Oftober, upon a nne invitation, 
I ſet out for Wales, and preached in ſeveral 
parts of Glamorganſhire and Monmouthſhire, 
chiefly, in the open air: as I was not permitted 
to preach in the churches, and no private houſe 
would contain the congregations. And the 
word of God did not fall to the ground. Many 
repented aud believed the Goſpel... And ſome 
joined together, to ſtrengthen each others, hands 


in God, and A provoke one another to love and 


to ood works. 

V. In November 1 8 to 4 1 A 
ſhort account of what had been done, in Kia. 
wood. It was as follows: 

F 15 5 ew. perſons have lived long i in the Welt 

land, who have not heard of the col- 

det E e a people famous for neither 
fearing God, nor regarding man; ſo ignorant of 
the things of God, that they ſeemed but one re- 
move from the beaſts that periſh ; and therefore 
utterly without deſire of inltruktion, as well as 
without the means of it. 

68 Man laſt winter uſed, to fog of Mr. White- 
field, If. he will conyert heathens, why does 
he not go to the colliers of Kingswood ? In 


ſpring he did ſo. And as there were thouknds?- - 


who. reſorted to no place of worſhip, he went 
aſter them into their own wilderneſs, 70 LM cas | 


Page 146, &,. p. 175. 
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fave that which was loft. When he was called 


away, others went znto the highways and hedges 
to compel them to come in. And by the grace of 
God, their labour was not in vain. The ſcene 
is already changed. Kingswood does not now, 
as a year ago, reſound with curſing and blaſphemy. 
It is no more filled with drunkenneſs and un- 
cleanneſs, and the idle diverſions that naturally 
— lead thereto. It is no longer full of wars and 
fightings, of clamour and bitterneſs, of wrath 
and envyings. Peace and love are there. Great 
| numbers of the people are mild, gentle, and eaſy 
: to be intreated. They do not cry, neither 
ſtrive, and hardly ig their voice heard in tue 
_ fireets; or Indeed in their own wood; unleſs 
when they are at their uſual diverſton, ſinging 
- Praiſe unto God their Saviour. 
3: | XVI. April 1, 1740, the rioters in Brifto}, 
" who had long diſturbed us, being emboldened 
| by impunity; were ſo increaſed, as 40 fill, not 
| only the court, but a conſiderable part of the 
 - fireet. The Mayor ſent them an order to dif- 
1 1 85 But they ſet him at defiance. At length 
be ſent ſeveral of his Officers, who took the 
— 11 ringleaders into cuſtody. The next day they 
were brought into court, it being the time of the 
quarter-ſeflions. There they received a ſevere 
reprimand ; and we were moleſted no more. 
XVII. Sunday, Sept. 13, 1741, Mr. Deleznot, 
a French Clergyman in London, deſiring me to 
officiate - at his chapel, in Hermitage-ftreet, 
- Wapping, I afminiered the Lord's ſupper 
there to about two hundred perſons of our 
ſociety (as many as the place would well con- 
tain) which then conſiſted of about a thouſand 
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membent, | 'The en e attended che. next; | 


Lord's-day, and ſo every Sunday following. 
By this means all the ſociety attended in five, 
weeks. Only thoſe who had the ſacrament. at, 
their pariſh. tht 


that Sir John Canſon called upon me, and in- 


formed me, Sir, you have no need to ſuffer, | 
| theſe riotous mobs to moleſt you, as they, 
have done long. I and all the other Middleſex. | 


magiſtrates have orders from above, to do you 


99 


juſtice, Whenever you A 5 to us. 
three weeks after, we 


Two or 


time we had peace in London. 


XIX. Feb. 15, 1742, many met together at 
Briſtol, to conſult concerning a proper method of 


paying the public debt, contracted by building. 
And it was agreed, 1. That every member of the, 


| ſociety that was able ſhould contribute a penny 


a week: 2. That the whole. ſociety ſhould be 


divided into little companies or claſſes, about, 
twelve in each claſs: and g. That one perſon, 
in each ſhould receive that contribution of the, 


reſt, and bring it in to the ſtewards weekly., 
Thus began that excellent inſtitution, merely 
upon a temporal account: from which we reaped 


fo many ſpiritual bleſſings, that we ſoon fixt the, 


lame rule in all our ſocieties. 


XX: In May,? on the repeated invitation of, 


John Nelſon, who had been for ſome time calling 


ſinners to repentance at Birſtal, and the ad- 
Joining towns, in the Welſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 
I went to Birſtal, and found his labour had not 
been in vain. Many of the greateſt profligates 


in all the country were now changed. Their, 


* p. 62, and e » Vol. xxviii. p. 38. 
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urches, I adviſed to attend there. 
XVIII "It was on the laſt day of this year,, 


id apply. Juſlice was 
done, though not with rigour. And from that | 


— - 8 | \ 
* 
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blaſphemies were turned to praiſe. Many of 
the moſt abandoned drunkards were now ſober: 
many ſabbath-breakers remembered the ſabbath 
to keep it holy. The whole town wore a new 
face : ſuch a change did God work by the artleſs 
teſtimony of one plain man: and from. thence 
his word ſounded forth to Leeds, Wakefield, 
| Halifax, and all the Weſt-riding of, Yorkſhire. 
* Pos XXI. I had long had a deſire to viſit the poor 
colliers near Newcaſtle upon Tyne. And being 
now fo far in my way, I went forward, and on 
Friday 28, came to Newcaſtle. On Sunday 
morning I preached at the end of Sandgate, the 
ooreſt and molt contemptible part of the town. 
Fa the evening I preached on the ſide of the ad- 


: 
: 


joining hill, to thouſands upon thouſands. 1 
could only juſt make a beginning now. But on 
November 13, I came again, and preached 
morning and evening, till the end of December. 
And it pleaſed God ſo to bleſs his word, that 
above eight hundred perſons were now joined 
together in his name: beſides many, both in 
3 the towns, villages, and lone houſes, within ten 
| or twelve miles of the town. I never ſaw a 
work of God in any other place, ſo evenly and 
gradually carried on. It continually roſe ſlep by 
ſtep. Not ſo much ſeemed to be done at any one 
| time, as had frequently been at Briſtol or London; 
bo but ſomething at every time. It was the fame 
| With particular ſouls. I ſaw few in that extatic 
joy which had been common at other places. 
But many went on calm and ſteady, increaling - 
more 855 more in the knowledge of God. 
XXII. In this year many ſocieties were 
formed in Somerſetſhire, Wiltlhire, Glouceſter- 
ſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, and Notting- 
$5 5 "bv. 3 | hamſhire, 
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hamſhire, as well as the ſouthern parts of York. 
dre. And thoſe in London, Briſtol, :and 
BB Kingswood, were much increaſ et. 
XXIII. In the e January, 1743. 
after my Brother h 


ſpent a few days among 
; them, I went to the poor colliers, in and about 
| | Wednelbury, in Staffordſhire, and preached both 
in the Town-hall morning and evening, and in 
: the open. air. Many appeared to be exceeding . 
| deeply affected, and about a hundred delired to 
Join together, In two or three months theſe _ 
were increaſed to between three and four hun- 
dred. But in the ſummer following there was 
an entire change. The miniſter of Wedneſbury,,. 
Mr. Eggington, with ſeveral neighbouring juſ- 
tices, Mr. Lane of Bentley-hall, and Mr. Perſe- . - 
houſe of Walſal in particular, ſtirring up the 
baſęſt of the people, ſuch outrages followed, as 
were a ſcandal to the Chriſtian name.  Riotous 
mobs wete ſummoned together by ſound of horn; 
men, wgmen, and children abuſed in the moſt 
ſhocking manner; being beaten, ſtoned, covered 
with mud; ſome, even pregnant women, treated in 
a manner that cannot be mentioned. Mean time 
their . houſes were broke open, by any that 
pleaſed, and their goods ſpoiled or carried away, 
at Wedneſbury, Darlaſton, Weſt- Bromwich, &e. 
ſome of the owners ſanding by, but not daring * 
to gainſay, as it would have been at the peril of 
their ives. - IE n 
XXIV. Neveitheleſs, I believed it my duty 
to call once more on this poor, haraſt, perſecuted 
people. So on October, 20, I rode over from 
Birmingham to Wedneſbury, and preached at 
noon in a ground near the middle of the town, 
to a far larger congregation than was expetied, * 
13 4 Vol. xxviii. 1485 &. T p. 175) &c. ; 
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or ever, * Rags creature offered to moleſt + 
us, either going or coming. But in the afternoon G 
the mob helet the houſe. The cry of all was, 
Bring out the Miniſter.“ I mel one * 
bring their captain into the houſe: aſter a fer 
words the lion became a lamb. I then went out 
among the people, and aſked. What do ou i 
want with me?” They faid, © We want you to 
go with us to the Juſhce.” I faid; „ Shall we 15 
to: night or in the morning?“ Moſt of them 
cried, * To-night, to-night:” ſo I went before, 
and two or three hundred followed. 4 
When we came to Bentley-hall, two miles 
from Wedneſbury, a ſervant came out and ſaid, 
« Mr. Lane is in $5 » One then adviſed, 
« To go to Juſtice Perſehouſe at Walſal.” All 
agreed, and about ſeven we came to his houſe. 
But Mr. Perſehouſe likewiſe ſent word, that he 
x _ in bed. They then thought it would be beſt 5 
home. But we had not gone a hundred 3 
ws Ya when the mob of Walſal came, pouring 
in like a flood. In a ſhort time, many of the 
Darlaſton mob being knocked down, the reſt ran X 
away, and left me in their hands. They dragged | 
me along through the main ſtreet, from one end 
of the town to the other. At the weſt end of 
the town, ſeeing a door half open, I would have 
gone in. But a gentleman in the, ſhop” would 
not fuffer me. However 1 ſtood at the door, and 
after fpeaking a few words, broke out into prayer. 
Prefently the man who had headed the mob 
turned and ſaid, © Sir, I will ſpend my life for 
you, Follow me, and not one ſoul here ſhall | 
touch a hair of your head. ” Two or three of « 
his fellows confirmed his words, and 2 cloſe to 


* The people then fell 2 8 % 


* 


| oh . le aud: a liule before 


"ten, God brought me fafe to Francis Ward's at 
Wedneſbury: having loſt only one flap of my 
\ aiſtcoat, and a little ſkin from one of my hands. 
XXV. There was now. no more place for 
any Methodiſt Preacher in theſe paris. The 
mob were lords paramount. And they ſoon 
degan to know their own ſtrength, and * turn 
upon their employers. They required money 

- of the gentlemen, or threatened to ſerve them 
as they had done the Methodiſts. This opened 


their eyes. And not long after, a grave mann 


riding through Wedneſbury, the mob ſwore he 
was a Preacher, pulled him off his horſe, dragged. 
him to a coal-pit, and were hardly feſtrained 


from throwing him in. But the Quaker, (ſuch 


he was) not being ſo tame as a Methodiſt, in- 


dicted the chief of them at the aſſizes. The 


cauſe was tried at Stafford and given againſt them. 


And from that time the tumults ceaſed. 

XXVI. On May 29, 1743, being Trinity 
Sunday, I began officiating at the chapel in Weſt- 
ſtreet near the Seven Dials, London, (built about 
- ſixty. ye 2 ago by the French Proteſtants) which 
by a ſtrange chain of providences, fell into my 
bands. After reading prayers and preaching, 


a 
8 5 


1 adminiſtered the Lord's ſupper to ſome hun- 


dreds of communicants. I was a little afraid at 
firſt that my ſtrength would not ſuffice. for the 
buſineſs of the day, when a ſervice of five hours, 
tler. it laſled from ten to three) was added to 
my“ uſual employment. But God looked to 
that. S0 J muſt think, and they that will eall it 


| enthuſiaſm, May I (\preaghss at the Great nw 5 
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* 8 bands.” At ten at night I was leſs weary 


into three parts, that I mg on have above fix 


_ gether. They were much refreſhed and 


7 . 1 


ociety, who were about a hundred and twenty, 
near a hundred of whom had found 
- But they were very roughly handled Row --4 
the Reftor, the Curate, and the G 0 


and one or two of our Preachers havin 


"No. confiderable ſtop, till I came to St. Ives, on 
Tueſday goth. Some time ſince, Captain Tur- 


change. Hurli . * favourite . - 
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Wap i Wihins-chiqudy' 10 en Mme 
ion. Then the leaders met, and after them 


than at fix in the morning. The next Sunday 
tha ſervice at the nyſe taſted till near four in 
the aſternoon. So that 1 found' it needful for 
the time is come, to divide the communteents 


1 
ess een 


"Hundred at once. 
XXVII. On Auguſt 26, 478 ey Brother 


there before,) I ſet out for Cornwall; but made 


ner of Briſtol put in here, and was agreeably * 
ſurpriſed to find a little fociety formed upon 
Dr. Woodward's plan, who: conſtantly met to- 
f 


firengthened by him, as be was by them. This 
was the occaſion of our firſt intercourſe with 
them. I now ſpoke feverally with thoſe of the 


-withGod. 


the mob upon them on all -occafions** # 


three weeks in preaching here, and $i nor, 4 
Morva, St. Juſt, Sennan, St. Mary's, (one of 8 
the Iſles of S illy) Gwenap, and” en ſeveral-of . 
the Downs, throughout the Wel of Cornwall. 5 
And it pleaſed God, the ſeed which was then 24 
ſown, has ſince produced an abundant; harveſt. ts 
Indeed” I hardly know' any part of the three Ss 
- - kingdoms, where there has been a more general 7 
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-» KB wah Links were ufually broke, and very. fre- 
=» —_ lives loſty is now hardly heard of: it 
m sin a few years it will be utterly forgotten. 
y And that ſcandal of humanity, fo conſtantly 
y practi fed on all the coaſts of Cornwall, the plum: 
n TE veſſels that ſtruck upon the rocks; and 
ly often murdering thoſe that efcaped out of the 
wreck, is now well nigh at an end; and if it is 
not quite, the gent emen, not the poor tinners 
are to he blamed; But it is not Harmleſſneſs, or 
out ware decency alane, which has within few 
years ſo increaſed, but the religion of the heart, 
faith working by love, producing all 11 inward 
as well as outward holineſs.» 
XXVII. In April 1944, I-took a ſcout 
9 journey into Cornwall, and went thro' many towns 
1 had not ſeen before. Since my former viſit, 
tete bad been hot perſecution; both of the 
5 - Preachers and the people. The preachin 
© houſe a St. Ives was pulled down to the al AS 
. + of, the preachers preſſed and ſent for a 
foldien as were ſeveral of che people: over 
25 and hege the being ſtoned, covered with dirt, 
aud es which was the treatment many of 
em met with from day to day, But nouvith- 
andi 8 this, they Who had been eminent for 
hu ring. drinking, and all manner of 
ichs 50 ntinu eminent for ſobriety, 
and Ah manner of goodneſs. In all parts 
de lions became lambs, con- 
a pratting Wo; and callin their old com- 
2 paniopv: in frm, © Tome and 9 0 tHe Lord 
gether. Aboht the ſame time Nelſon 
Thomas Beard were preſt and ſent for ſol- 


Alien rs, for mo other crime, 4 Rr 1 
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„ 4 fort e 
pretended, than that. of calling Linhers to re- P 
| ance. The caſe of John Nelſon is well 1 
nown. Thomas Beard alſo was nothing ter- 1 
C 
hi 


tified by his adverſaries. Yet the body after 
21 unk under its burden. He was then 

WM. in the hoſpital at Newcaſtle; where he mg 
Hill praifed God continually, His ſever in- + 
— he was let blood. nn ſellered, 
monihed, and was cut 13 two or three days 
after which, God ſigned Wann 
up to his eternal home. 

XXIX. All this year the . . onin- 
pt from the French on the one hagd, and. 
the Rebels on the othar: and a general _ 


ic rang 


North to the South; I judged a 
more needfu] to viſit as many places s polhible,” © 
and avail myſelf of the precious oppatiunity.. 2 
My Brother and — 492 werd of ihe: 
E mind: they ſpoke and — 

1 7 e . 21 1 


2 et fruit a ones about 
through many .of- Wales thaQ Uo ot 
the midland counties og” theß Lia 
colnſhire and Vork 6: eas oc 5 


Tyne. In n every IN Y ey 4 fe ner * 42 Y 1 
Tres who were. utterly 4 bub re. did no * : 
ehare to meet their GG. 1 
. owing days, we . in Conſerrangy with our b FA. 


aple ſeemed to have e 
4 RX, Tandy, June. 5, .and;the five fol. 
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| Fan ſeriouſly abi by 0 means 
we might the maſt e ffectually ſave our own e 
| and them that heard us. . the reſult of bur. 
E ' conſultations we ſet down, to be, the rule of Sur 
_Auture practice. | bt: 
ee Augult 24, St. Bar 
\ ne | or che Jail. tin [ts gore: 
 ofsOplords We} 11 am no 
I have Tally Mend, 5 
5 "pal And i am well pleaſed that ir- nouſt be th 
| very day, on Which, in the laſt? century, TI ids 4 
two thouſand burning and imug nights, Were 4 
put out at One? ſtro ke. et What a wide diff. = 
© ference. is there between 85 Laſe and mine! 7 4 3 
5 ey Were:turnedout of houſe. "oy home and all 
abt they had: whereas I am on] _ bindered from 
3 reaching, without any other los; and that in a 
75 15 ad of hofioarable manner it . een "2.6 
That when my next ww to preach: came 72 4 
T7 pay another etſon 10 preach: for ne. the. 1g 1 : 
And ſg*they did twi ezor,thrice evento ne 1 
time that I Ache my Fellewſhi ß. 
| 5 XXXI. All chis ſummer ous breth 
_ - Cop yl bag. hard, Tervice, the war WA! 


tha 1th t d pe Spaniards. 1 be N 2 5 
his: 13 parts? fone of hielt e as 
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by . Even * eg we cannot ſ 4 the door 
of John Nance's houſe to meet the ſociety, but 
* "ou i y. ahreatens to break it 0 


n „ ngge + 
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And in ha places it is worſe. I was going to Ya 
Frowan on Tueſday, and within a quarterofa Ml _ 
of the place where I was to preach, ſome ſe 
me, and begged me not to go up: ſaying, Il. 
| N vou do, there will ſurely be murder; if there t 
s not alresdy: for many were knoe ked down, | Þ 
- "before we came ay TY adyice 
turned back to the; houſe, 1 had I 
8 * hog as 9 peb 1 4 ; = $ Ir 
ma thes Ne came in ve bloo 
PB the WE cry: Fe 50 5 x 1 
the Preacher PP hom they {ought f = in £ 
"corner of 15 houſe” a rearing 9 : et 
n : bn . N the; . |, 


bel. ® ; . 
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4 þ N51 1 g:me. ies . oneter Ave vp * 
wan catch. * 5 on Sunday af Ganß 01 urn.“ But 


"+ he Was preacbing at Mr. Harris“, A tal man 
ens in, ard pulled him down. Mr. Harris de. 
8 his Warrant; hat he ſwore, Warrant 
re e So e 
s big gut Abe mob, who took him away 
C A WT kept him there al 

pied bim to. Pen- 


mom = mg eo. 
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þ was to 725 on ted o 
5 10 at Bodmin; 2. 2 Vagtant. 


im 8 far. as C 1 this. 
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deſire your een pr fort 
weak ſervant 1 in Wk _— 


. War / Mil ard did 2 je continue in theke wy 

ne A mort time after this, he took the 
-Tmall- pox, and in afew days Joytully reignedthis A 92 
ſpirit Wo tO God. ee „ „ 5 


Lo _ x * 


n 1 740 | 3 
bet, ale aud es 


: 4 9 8 2 N N Vo R 1 a 8 10 * 

2 2 OY | LORD 33 5 oi . 
5 The 3 W 5 met wi bs „ 
Ws | ſeffions in 15 Jodmin, knowing a nals more thy x ' 1 


Dr. Borlaſe, declarec Mr. bares f ri, . 
to be — 4 * 


him at liberty. „ 
XXXII. Al this year God. v was eairying 
the ſame work in the Engliſh army abroad: ſome 
account of which is given by one of their It 
Preachers, in the ollowing letter:: g 
TT 2 Sir,” Ghent, Nov. 16, 17446 
© We make bold'to trouble you with this, to 
- acquaint you with, ſome of the Lord's dealings 
with us here. We have hired two roο es; one 
ſmall, wherein a'few of us meet every day; and 
another large one, wherein we meet for puhlie 
ſervice Wice a day, at nine and at four. And 
the hand of the omnipotent God is with us, to the 
Pilling down of the ſtrong-holds of Satan. 
„Abe 7th inſtant, When we were met together 
in the evening, as 1 was in prayer, one that was 


| kneeling by me, cried out, like a woman in tra- 
_ vail, My Redeemer! my Re ede mer!“ Which 
cContiaued about tes minutes. 70 hen he \ + | 


aſked, What was the matter? He ſaid, | 
had fohnd that which be had ofteri heard of. a 8 
_ heaven zupon earth. And ſeveral others had 
much ado to forbear i out in the ſame 
manher, 4 
__ ,*« Deat Str. Þ na gran zer to you in the fleſh. 
I know not, if-I have feen you above once, 
0 hen I ſaw you preaching on Kennington, come 

mon. And I then hated you as much as, by the 

bt of God, I love you now. The Lord pur- 
ued pid conviaions from my e and 
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| _ - Frould poi; Keep hem, Tat levgt h gave myſelf WY 
1 Ove *to all man ner of profaneng £0 80 I con- be a 

—— battle of Dettingets Tue balls WO ſerve 
1 N 0 den came very thick about me, and my comrades WM _ 
fell on every lide. Yet I was preſepved unhurt. | H 


en after, the Lord a. pleaſed to viſit 
me. The pains of hell gat hold upon me; the 
- > Fades of death apap ali — I durft no both 

* longer commit any outward. ſin, and 1 pray ed ihot 

God to be mergifu to my ſoul, - Now I was at wur 

ag, | lols for books: but od took care for this retu 

©- alfo. Y "Die day I found an old Bible in one of X 

bk en, waggons. This was now my only the 

anion, and I believed myſelf's very good t © 

_ Epe ian, till we came to Winter- quarters, where a m 
= - Sid with John Haime. But I Was ſoon ſick 5 
| 2 f his company, for he robbed re of my trea- ” 
"are, telling me, 1 and my works were going pre: 
, to hell together. This was/ ſtrange dottrine to by 


8 


me, and as I was of a ſtubborn temper, he ſome- «9 
ie reſolved to forbid my coming to him bid; 
1 7 y more. c 


„ When the Lord had at length opened 1 my whi 
- es, and ſhewn me, that” grace we are Ph in 


| Ough faith, I Cogan immediately to declare 
4 N — thoug h I had not yet experienced pri 
it myſelf. But OSover 23, as William Clements 

| was at prayer, 1 felt on a ſudden a great alte- us 
ration in my ſoul. My eyes overflowed with fro 
tears of love. 1 knew I was through Chriſt ze- (be 
1 conciled to God, "which inflamed my foul with WC 
love to im, hem I now ſaw to * my com- 5 
Pleat Redeemer. the 


+ * 195 bis children ! Dear Sir, 1 beg 3 Wa 
will 
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„ be to ren 198 U to live the 
2 till the battle of Fontenoy. One of his 
companions ſaw him there laid acroſs a cannon, | 
both h's legs ha ing been taken off by a chain- 


ſhot, praiſing God, and exhorting all that were 


round about him; Which he did, till his pin 


XXXIIL "Many perſons fail repreſeriting 
the Methodiſts as enemies to the Clergy, T wrote 
to a friend, the real ſtate of the caſe, in as ö 
a manfer as I could. > 


March 11, 1745. 


1. ABOUT ſeven years ſince, we, began 
preaching inward, * e as aainadle , 
by Faith alone. 

2, For preaching this e, we were fon: / 
bidden to preach in moſt churches. | 

3. We then preached in private houſes, and 
when the houſes could pot contain the people, 
in the open air. . 

. For this many of the clergy preached, or 


# 


printed againſt us, as both heretics and ſchiſmatics. 


. Perſons who were convinced of ſin, begged .. 
us to adviſe them more particularly, how to flee is Ef 
from the wrath to come? We deſired them, 
(being many) to come at one time, and we 
would endeavour it. Y 

6. For this we were repreſented, both from 
the pulpit and the preſs, as introducing Popery 
and railing ſedition. Yea, all manner of evil 
was ſaid both of us, and of thoſe that uſed to 
alle mble with 1 us. | 
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? brethren do, towards healin 
Deſire of us any thing Wich we can do with _ 
a {afe conſcience, and we will do it immediately. 


ding tha * of 'theſe- did walk 


abe we deſired them not ia come to us 


more. 
8. And ſome of *% huts wire | gefired to 


ovetlook the reſt, that we might know whether 


they walked worthy of the Goſpel. 


9. Several of the clergy now ſtirred up the 


eople, to treat us as outlaws or mad dogs. | 
10. The people did fo, both in Staffordſhire, | 


Cornwall, and many other places. 


11. And they do ſo ſtill, wherever they are ö 
not reſtrained by fear of che magiſtrates. 


Now what can we do, or what can you our 
this breach? 


Will you meet us here? Will you do what we 
deſine of you, ſo far as you can with a ſale 


conſciehce ? 5 


Do you deſire us, 1. To reach another, or 


to deſiſt from preaching this doctrine? 


We cannot do this with a ſafe chrifcience, * 


Do you deſire us, 2. To deſiſt from preaching - 


in private houſes, or in the open air? 


As things are now circutmiſtanced, this would 


be the ſame as defi:ing us not to preach at all. 

Do you deſire us, 3. Not to adviſe thoſe who 
meet together for that a and To diſſolve our 
ſocieties? 

We cannot do 'this w 1 
for we apprehend maß 
thereby. 

Do you deſire us, 4. To adviſe them one | 
by one? - 

bk his is Ear becauſe of their number. 


Hl 
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ſouls would be loſt aha 


On 
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AT Pn ' l 
ſorgerly 155 mix with the feſt fe t 1 2 
© Neithe 0 do this with a ſafe conſcience : 
for evil com inn pt good ela: 
vou deſire. Hef diſcharge, . M thoſe 
Tr eerm eh) overlook dy reſt "4 
ifi N., if effect, r the difofder! ly 
waters fi remain with the reſt7? 1 
ou deſite us, laſtly, to behaye with ten⸗ 
deren both e chara ers. and | perſons, of our 
brettifen, the 8 e 5 
5 che gra Ou e We i ung will 4⁰ this: 
as indeed Aden done to this da 1 apes 
Hon , What we deßte of yo. 0 06? e 
anſwer,” 1: We do not defire ay "of 5 Ju, to fet 
us preach in your church, eber if 'you believe 
us to . alſe doctrine, or, if you have the 
| — cruple. But we deſire arty who” believes 
| n true 8 and has ho Trop tein 


rex ch 


2. e bg! wer defze: that My ? wad m_— 3 
TH duty to preach or 0 $543 5 9 us, 'ſhoulT 
refrain EIN? + we defire, that none 
will do this, till he ts calmly, conſidered both 
ſides of he queſtion; and that he Would not con- 
demn üs unheard, bur firftr aF What he | 
14 Wes: Pa ie age Ly e fart V 

Ve do pot "deſire" ny fivour” if *bithier 

iy, Sedition, or In morality be, proved 
gel us. 1 4 * 
But We agree Walks not credit without 
proof,” any of thoſe ſenſelef$ tales that paſs cur- 
A HE Angst : ARON fn 8 ebe ret 
them yourſelves, you wil, ot relate them to 
others ; 9 7 that yo Q u,diiſcountenance thoſe 


Von 1V . 
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as ain * en We 1 3 things 


you certainly can do, and that with; a ſafe con- Cl 
frience- · Therefore, till theſe things 'be done, N 

70 there. be any breagh, it is, ble. Me J 

ou only. 1 1 ti 

* Yoo - "In. June an angider kim 0 h 
Elio, where © lu Preachers were VU 

of. being diſcourage EN be þ 
Tecuted, only not ke, death, "bat 7 
vulgar and the ſmall. 5 
courteſy to me, till Th © 

went to ſe 1 

Had been TN n 
ere mer U 

| F 

ns The p 

a city. orm. The rab 4 

out t 1 orum | Wiz, is the 12 e 2 

(A Corniſh nickname for a Methodiſt.) They 1 
quickly forced open, the outer door and filled the c 

| aſſage, there being now only a wainſcot-partition 1 
2 944 us. Among them were the crews of © 
Ny ſome privateers, who being angry at the ſlowneſs 5 
of the reſt, thruſt them away, and ſetting, their x 
Moulders to the inner door, cried out, Avaſt, 1 

lads, avaſt!” Away went all the hinges at 1 { 

and the door fell back into the room. 4 
forward i into. the midſt of them and ſaid, i 

L am. Which of you has any thing to ſay to t 
continued e till I came ua. the 1 mil t 

- of 1 ſtreet, 1 8 1, could be 4 

I 
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Ara thus ** He was ſeconded ae 
5 — the town; WhO conded by fon 8 gen- 
Mrs: Maddern's! They then ſent my horſe be- 
fore me to Penryn, and ſent me thither by water: 
the ſea running cloſe by the back. door of "the 
houſe 1 in which we Wie een en 
I never ſaw before, no not even at Walfal, the 
hand of-God ſo clearly ſhewn as here. There I 
received” blows,” was covered with dirt, and Joſt 
of my clothes. Here, although the hands 
of hundreds of people were lifted up to ſtrike or 
throw, yet they were one and all fopped 1 in the 
mid way: ſo that not a man touched me with 
his fingers: ntithet was any thing thrown from 
firſt: to laſt, fo that I had not a ſpeck of dirt upon 
my clothes. Who can deny, that God heareth- 
the prayer? Or that he! ey i power in heaven 
and, . 1 A N | 
XXV. Oddober Pr ache pen "on New- 
cate town-moor,-at 9% ſmall diſtance from tbe 
Uſm camp, where were ſeveral thouſands both 
of Engliſh and Germans, till they marched for 
Scotland. None attempted to make the leaſt 
_ -Sifturbance, from the/bogins ning to the end. Vet 
I could not reach their hearts. The words of a 
ſcholar did not affect them, like thoſe of 'a dragoot 
or grenadier. 

November 1, a little after nine, EP 261 began 
to preach on a little eminence before the camp, 
the rain (which had continued all the morning 
ſtayed. and did not begin till 1 had finiſhed. 
lieutenant endeavoured to make ſome Aickurbanee. 
However, when I had done he tried to make ſome 
amends, by ſtanding up and ne! n 2 
all I bad Taid was r 


TD dat, und fequel. 
R 2 5 November 
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pe Nayember 3 fell. beſore 
and after, was, Rayed, whiley 40 preached. „And 
1 began, ito, perceide ſome fruit, of my labour: 
not only ing the number of hearers, but, in the 
Power of God, Nich was more and aber e 
them, both to wound and to hes“, 

- - Sunday! : I preached: about half hour a" pl 
eight p a larger congregation than any beſore, 
on, Ile lingdem of God is at hand ne ente and 

Ae the g0/ 9 74 — 4 ce it only ſox the ſake 
9 this hour 1 ſho uld not have thought much o 


ſtaying, at,Newcaltie, lende than L heb wah" | 


tween one and two in the afternoon I'went to the 
camp once more. Abundance of people now 
; Hoc ked together, horſe and foot, rich and poor, 
to — I declared, Mere is no Wrfference : for 
all have ſinned, and come ſhort of. the glory gf God. 
I obſerved many Germans ſtanding diſconſolate 
in the ſkirts of the congregatiqn,” To, theſe Liwas 
conſtrained (though I had 1 it ſo long) 
to ſpeak a few words in their own language. Im- 
mediately they gathered ab eee aA 
rank in every word. 

e In the heainging. 'of 88 
WW” 7 ro ome CANANEE account from Nr r 


ſtance of Which was as follows: 8 
8 105 - - 28 ths n 2 ' 3 
ev Sf. « 
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41 Thall acquaint you with the Lord's dealings 
vi h-us, ſince; April laſt. We marched from 
Ghent to Alloſt on the 14th, where I met with 
two or three of our brethren, in the fields. And 
we ſung and prayed together, and were coin- 
forted.” On the 1th. 1 met a ſmall company 
about a mile from the town; and the, Lord filled 
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our hearts with love and peace. On the 17th, 


we marched to the camp near Bruſſels. On the 
18th, I met a ſmall 5 4 8075 on the fide of a 
hill, and opened on thoſe words, Let us go forth 
therefore to him without the camp, bearing lis re- 
proach. On the 28th, I ſpoke from thole words 
of Iſaiah, Thus /aith the Lord concerning the © 


houſe of Facob, Jacob ſhall not now be aſhamed, 
neither | = 5 face. now wax pale. On the 


29th, we marched cloſe to the enemy, and when 


I ſaw them in their camp, my bowels moved to- 


wards them, in love and pity for their ſouls. We 
lay on our arms all night. In the morning, 
April 36th, the cannon began to play at half au 
hour after four, And the Lord took away all 
fear from me, ſo that I went into the field with 
Joy: The balls flew on either hand, and men 
Il in abundance : but nothing touched me till 
about two o'clock, Then I received a ball 
through my left arm, and rejoiced ſo much the 
more. Soon after I regeived another in my 
right, which: obliged me to quit the field, But L 
ſcarce knew whether I was on earth or in hea- 
ven. It was one of the ſweeteſt days I ever 
enjoyed. | 1 4 5 # 1 N 
ny William CLEMENTS.” 


Another letter (from Leare, near Antwerp) 
adds; 1 8 g | Fre” | | 


« On April goth, the Lord was pleaſed to try 
our little flock; and to ſhew them his mighty 


power. Some days before, one of them ſtanding 
at his tent door, broke out into raptures of joy, 
knowing his departure was at hand, and was ſo 
filled with the love of God, that he danced be- 


fore has comrades. In the battle, before he died, 
he openly declared, I am going to reſt from 
L Ks | "—_ 
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my labours in the boſom of lee T' believe 
nothing like this was ever 5 7 55 efore, Me 
midſt of fo wicked an arty as © Some were 
crying out in their wounds, 1 wh 10 to my 
Beloved ;* others, Come, Lord] Sus k Come 


quickly os And many that Were Ys wounded 


were crying to the Lord, to take them to him- 
ſelf. © There was ſuch boldneſs in the battle 
among chis little deſpiſed 7 8 that it mall the 
officers as well as common foldiers amazed. As 
to my own part, I ſtood the fire of the enemy 
for above ſeven hours. Then my horſe was ſhot 
under me, and I was expoſed both to'the enemy 
Pe and our own horſe. But that did not diſcourage 
e at all: for I knew that the God of Jacob was 
with me. 1 had a long way to go, the ba 
ing on every fide. © And Wenne lay bleeding, 
32 dying, and dead on each Bang. Sorely 
as aß in the J furnace; but it neyer ſinged 

; hotter it grew, the 


one hair of my head 


more Mengc Was wen me. of Was full of Joy | 


and love, as muchas 1 could bear. Going on, 


1 met one of our 8 with a little diſh in 
e 


his hand ſeeking water. He ſmiled and faid, He 

had got a ſore wound in his leg. 1 aſked;** fk 

you got Chriſt in your heart?” He anſwered, 
© I have, and I have, bad him all this day. 

Bleſſed be God, that I ever ſaw your face. 

Lord, what m * that I ſhould be counted 


orthy to ſet” I hand to the goſpel plaugh ! 
In humble and is me in the duſt! 555 


1 Jonx Haines.” 


* XXXVIL All mY year the” work of God 
e increaſed in the Southern counties, as 
well as the North of England. Many were 
awakened | in a very remarkable manner: many 
OO 8 were 
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were cbnverted 16*God: - Many" were enabled 
to teſtify, that the'blood of "Feſus Chriſt 5 
from alt” en. Mean time we were in moſt-plaves 
tolerably quiet, 'as, to Popular tumults. Wheie 
any thing bf the kind appeared, the magiſtrates 
uſually inter ofed,' as indeed ſt Was their duty to 
do. And wherever the peacetofficers do their 
duty, no riot can long ſubſiſt. 170 e en en 
XXXVIII, In February 1747 L ſet out for 
Neweaſlle üpdn "yne, my Brother being juſt 
returned from thence: The wind Was full Noch. 
and blèw ſo exceeding Ann and keen, that when 
ve came to Hatfield, neither my companions 
nor I had much uſe of: our hands or Peng After 
we left it, the large hail drove ſo vehemently: in 
our fabes' 'that we could not ſee, nor hardly 
breathe. However we made ſbift to get on to 
Potten ; whence we ſet out in the morning, as 
Won as it was well light. But it was hard Work 
et forward: for the ice Would not well bear 
-Or ary And the untracked ſnow covering all 
the road, we had much ado to keep dur hoſes 
on their feet, Mean time the wind roſe hit her 
and higher, till it was ready to overturn! both 
man and beaſt. However, after à ſhort bait as 
Bugden, we puſhed on, and were met In the 
middle of an open field With ſo violent a' ſtorm 
of rain and hail, as we had not had before. It 
drove through our coats, great and {mall, boots 
and every thing, and yet froze as it fell, even 
upon our eye-laſhes : ſo that we had fcarce either 
ſtrength or motion left, when we came into the 
inn at Stilton. However we took the advantage 
of a fair blaſt, and made the beſt of our way to- 
wards' Stamford. But on the Vale the ſnow 
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© ingle perſans, we have agreed together, to give 


ourſelves, and all we have to God. And we i 


it gladly, whereby we are able to entertain all the 
ſtrangers that from time to time come to Titney, 


Who often have no food to eat, or any friend to 


give them a lodging.” 


ollowing ſpring and ſummer, we 
were invited into many parts of Yorkſhire, Lan- 


caſhire, Derbyſhire, and Cheſhire, where we had 
not been before. In June my Brother ſpent 


ſometime at Plymouth and Plymouth-Dock, and 


was received hy the generality of the people with 


the utmoſt cordiality. But before I came, June 
26th, there was a ſurpriſing change. Within 


two miles of Plymouth, one overtook and in- 


formed/us, that all the Dock was in an uproar. 
Another met us, and begged we would go the 
back-way, for there were thouſands of people at 
Mr. Hide's door. We rode up ſtrait into the 


midſt of them, They ſaluted us with three 


huzzas, 
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ae dtn thok. ſeveral of 
edtd talk with them. 


them by the hand, and begg 


. jI, would gladly have talked: withethent ſor an 
e Irrhdds-there' had been, an 
ol ihe loi. „But it being pail nine o'clock 


1 was per ſuaded to gain. The mob thenyrecd- 

vered their ſpirits, and Nenn wahantly; with the 

doors and windows. But about ten they were 

eat ; 
15 


: and went AWayw: n {as ien 0d 173 
out; ſixtin the evening I went to the head 
den. Waile we were ſinging, te lieu- 
benunt, d fampus man, camel with a large re- 
tinue, of ſoldiers, drummers and mob., They 
grew fiercer and fiercer as their numbers in- 
creaſed. After while, LwWalked down into the 
thickeſt of them, and took the captain of the 
mob by the Hand; He immediately ſaid, Sir, 
I will ſee vg Jafe home. Sir, no man ſhall 
touch you. Gentlemen ſtand, off., Give back. 
IJ. will knogk- the firſt: man down chat touches 


him.“ We walked: in great peace till we came 


to Mr. Hide's door, and then parted in much 


love. I ſtayed in the ſtreet after he was; gone 


near half an hour, talking with the people, who 


5 XII. Rachen Sad had aſſiſted us (my. Bro- 
ther and me, and a handful of- veu ung men) to 
labour as we were able, (though, rg at the 
peril of our lives) in molt parts of England. 


But our line was now ſtretched a little . 
On Tueſday, Auguſt each. Lifet out from Briſtol or 


Iręland. I reached Holyhead, on, Saturday 8th, 
aA finding a veſſel ready, went on board, 
een wanne haded: ah Ae en Key 
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in Dublin. About three I wrote a hne te Mk 
curate of St. Mary's, who ſent me word, he 
mould be 385 2 
there, (another gentleman reading prayers,) to 
as gay and ſenfeleſs a congregation as ever I faw, 
Monday 10th, at five in the morning, I met our 
own ſociety, (gathered by Mr. Williams, who 
had been there ſome weeks) and preached at ſix, 


to many more than our room would contain, on 


Repent ye, and believe the goſpel. 
I went to Mat lborough- Meet. 
wherein we preached was originally deſigned ſor 
a'Lutheran church, and contains about four hun- 
dred people. But abundantly more may ſtand 
in the yard. Many of the rich were there, and 
miniſters of every denomination. If my Brother 
or I could hive owl! here for a few months, 1 
know not but there might have been a 21 85 A 
dociety as that in London. 

I continued” preaching: morning Land; evening 
to many more than the houſe cou contain ; ; und 
nad more and tore reaſon to hope, they would 
not all be unfruitful hearers. Saturday I 
purpoſely ſtayed at home and Nee all that 
"came. But I * found any Iriſn en them. 
J believe ninety- nine in a hundred of the native 
-Iriſh remain fill: in the religion: of their fore- 
Fathers. The Proteſtants, whether in Dublin or 
elſewhere, are all tranſplanted from England. 
{? XLII. Monday 17th, I began examining the 
ſociety, which 1 finiſhed the next day. It con- 
tained about two hundred and fourſcore members, 
many of whom had found peace with God. The 
people in general are of a more teachable ſpirit 
than in molt parts of England. But on that very 


account they muſt be watched over with the 


more 
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of his labour. 


both morning and evening, expecting to fail at 


more hay Voice = IE Fedde ded 
to as a8 * | hea ag are. ready # 
Come. ye;to Having dehvered my 


meſſage en took hip for England, leav- 
ing.. 55 (chen a burning and ſhining light, 
and à Workman that needed not to be aſhamed) 


to Water the ſeed which had been ſown. Satur- 
day 29th, I met my Brother at Garth in Breck- 


nockſhire, in his Way to Ireland. He ſpent ſe- 
veral months there, chiefly in Dublin, Athlone, 
Corke, and Bandon, -and had great reaſon to 
bleſs God, that in 8 Place. he faw: the — 


XLIII. * Tueſday, March 8, 1; 748. Mr. Me- 
riton, Swindells and I embarked at Holyhead, 
and reached Dublin Re. the e We vent 
directiy to our houſe in -ſtreet, (vul 
called Dolphin s-harn- lane) and . = ri 
while my Brother was meeting the ſociety. The 

days of the week I-diſpatched all the 
bußack f and. Sunday igth, he preached 


night; but before night the wind turned Eaſt, and 
ſo continued all the week. Monday 24th, I 
began preaching at we in the morning, an un. 
heard of thing in Ireland! I expounded part of 
the firſt Gen dee of the Acts, which I purpoſed, 
God willing, to go through in order. Sunday 
aoth, 1 e at eight on Oxman- town-· green, 
Wu the » Ow CONROY Was — as that at 
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Wu London, 


0 atfartbire 


houſe: in Cork-ſtrest. re gd I 
— to the EY rs in'Newgate ; but with- 


n eee este 
hearers.” The next\day*Þhniſhed* meeting 

claſſes; and was glad to find theres u do loſs. I 
left three — and ninkty- four members in 
the ſociety: and they. were now: three hundred 
and ninety-ſix: of be this £24.3..; hh LES, s 8 * 
XXIIV. Wiedneſday Pe J rode to Philip's: 
town, the ſhire town of the King's County. The 
fireet was {don filled with thoſe that flocked from 
every ſide. And even at five in the morning 1 
had a large congregation. After preaching 'P 


ſpoke ſeverally to thoſe of the 8 of whom 


forty were troopers. At noon I preached to 2 
larger congregation than any in Dublin: and I 
am perſuaded, God did then make an offer of 
life to all the inhabitants of Philip's town. 

In the following days I preached at Tullamore, 
Tun _ 1 
and on Saturday April 2d, camè to darn 
My Brother was Pete Come time before: gh 
it was with the imminent hazard of his lif F or 
within about a mile of the town he way⸗ laid 
byra very numerous popiſh mob „Who difeharged 
a ſhower of ſtones, which he very narrowly eſ. 
caped, by fetting ſpurs'to- his horſe. This bad 
an exceeding happy eſſebt, rehudicidg) all the 
Proteſtants in our favour. And this ſeemed to 
increaſe every day. The morning Lwent away! 
moſt of the congregation were in tears. Indeed 
almoſt all the town ſeemed to De full of 
good will and deſires of ſalvation. But the wa- 
ters, WELp too wide to be deep. I found not one 
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under ſtrong. conviction, much leſs had any one 
attained the knowledge of ſalvation, in hearing 
above thirty ſermons. After re- viſiting the towns 
I had ſeen before, on Tueſday 16th, I returned 
to Dublin. Having ſpent a few days there, I 1 
made another little excurſion through the coun- 
try ſocieties, Saturday, May 14th, I returned to 
Dublin, and had the ſatisfaction to find, that 
the work of God, not only ſpread wider and 
wider, but was alſo much deepened in many, 
ſouls: © Wedneſday! 18th, we took ſhip, and 
the next morning landed at Holyhead. | 


XLV. Saturda April 15, 1749, 1 embarked 5 


* 


again at Holyhead fot Ireland, and after ſpending 
a few days in Dublin, viſited all our ſocieties in 
Leinſter. I then went to Limerick, in the pro- 
vince of Munſter. Mr. Swindells had prepared 
the way, and a ſociety was formed already. So 
that I found no oppoſition, but every one ſeemed 
to ſay, “ Bleſſed is he that cometh, in the. name 
of the Lord!“ But the more I converſed with 
this friendly people, the more I Was amazed. That 
God had wrought à great work among them 
was manifeſt. And yetithe main of the believers 
and unbelievers, were not able to give a rational 
account of the plaineſt principles of religion. 
'Tis clear, God begins his work at the heart: 
then the inſpiration of the Higheſt giveth under- 
ſtanding. On Tueſday 29th, I ſet out for Cork: 
but the, next day Mr; Skelton met me, juſt come 
{rom thence, and informed me, it was impoſſible _ 
for me to preach there while, the riotous mob 
filled the ſtreet. They had for ſome time done 
what they, liſted ; broke into the houſes of all 
that were called Methodiſts, or (as their elegant 
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terms was, Swadlers) and beat or abuſed them 
juſt as they pleaſed: the worthy mayor! Daniel 
Crone, eſq; encouraged them fo to do, and 
told them, You may do any thing but kill 
them, becauſe that is contrary to law.“ S0 I 
rode through Cork to Bandon, and having ſpent 
a few days there, returned to Dublin nearly the 
ſame way I tame: only touching at Portarling- 
ton, and a few other places which I had not ſeen 
— TS 
XLVI. In all this journey I had the ſ⸗ 


tisfac- 
tion to find, that ever ſince I was in Ireland firſt, 
my fellow-labouters had been fully employed in 
watering the ſeed that had been ſown. Tet: it 
had pleaſed God, exceeditigly to bleſs their la- 
bours in Munſter, as well as in Leinſter. In va- 
rious parts of both thefe provinces, conſiderable 
numbers were brought, not from one opinion or 
mode of worſhip to another, but from darkneſs 
to light; from ſerving the devil, to ſerve the livin 
God: This is the point, the only point for which 
both I and they think it worth our while to 
labour, defiring no recompenſe beſide the teſti- 
mony of our confcience, and what we look for in 
% tf TT 
i I have purpoſely placed together in one view 
; What was tranſacted in Ireland for three years, 
and ſhall now mention a few things done in Eng- 
ladd denitgi thr perode tt TT Oo 
XLVII. During all this time, the work of 
God (it is no cant word: it means the converſion 
of ſinners from ſin to holineſs) was both widen- 
in e Ae not only in London and 
Briſtol, but in moſt parts of England: there be- 
ing ſcarce any county, and not many large towns 
wherein there were not more or fewer witneſſes 
of it. Mean time the greateſt numbers were 
n ENT brought 
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brought to the great Shepherd of their Tons | 
ow to London and Briſtol) i in Cornwall, the 
Weſt-riding of Vorkſhire, and Newceaſtle 1 upon 

Tyne. But ſtill we were obliged in many places, 
to carry our lives in our hands. Several inſtances 
of this have been related already. 1 will mention 
one more. 

k Friday | February. 12, 1748, 2" preaching 
at Oakball, (a Village in Somerſetſhire,) 1 
rode on to Shepton; but found all the people 
under a ſtrange conſternation. A mob, 3 
ſaid, Was hired and made ſufficiently drunk, 
do all manner of miſchief. Nevefthelets 1 
preached in peace: the mob being aſſembled at 
another place where I uſed to alight. And they 
did not find their miſtake; till I had done preach- 
ing. They then n e to William Stone's 
houſe, throwing dirt, ſtones, and clods in abün- 
dance : hut they could not hurt us. Mr. Swin- 
dells hac only a little dirt on his coat; and I a 
few ſpecks on my hat. After we were gone into 
the houſe, they began throwing large ftones, tn 
order to break the door: but finding this would 
require ſome time, they firſt poured in a ſhower 
of ſtones at the windows. One of their captains, 
in his great zeal, had thruſt into the houſe, and 


was now ſhat in with us. He would fain have 


got out; but it was not poſſible. So he kept as 
cloſe to me as he could, thinking himſelf ſafeſt 
when he was near me. But ſaying : a little be- 
hind when I went up two pair of ſtairs, à large ſtone 
ſtruck him on the forehead, and the blood ene 
out like a ſtream. He cried out, «0 Sir, are 

we bo | th nee W . muſt I er | 1 faid, 
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pi; Prov to God.“ He took my advice, and be- 
gan praying as he had ſcarce ever done before. 

Mr. Swindells and I then went to prayer: 
alter which 1 told him, We muſt. not ſtay 
| here.” He faid, Sir, we cannot ſtir; you ſee 
how the ſtones fly about.“ I walked ſtraight 
through the room, and down the ſtairs, and not 
a a ſtone came in till we were at the bottom. The 
mob had juſt broke open the door when we came 
into the lower room: and while they burſt in at 
. one door, we walked out at the other. Nor did 
one man take any notice of us, though we were 
within five yards of each other. T hey filled the 
- houſe at onde, and propoſed ſetting it on fire. 
But one of them would not conſent, his houſe 
. adjoining to it. Hearing one of them cry out, 
They are gone over the grounds, 1 thought 
the hint was good. So we went over the grounds 
to the far end of the town, where ane waited 
and guided us ſafe to Oakhill. iT) 

XLVIII. Friday, June 24th, being the day we 
had appointed for opening the ſchool at Kings- 
wood, I preached; there on, Train up a child i 2n 
the way that he ſhould go, and when he 15s old he 
will bis depart, from it. My Brother and I then 
adminiſtered the Lord's ſupper to many who 
came from far. We then agreed on the general 
e of the (chool, which we PEI won 

n 
X. = On July 18th, I 3 my journey 

Northward from Newcaſtle. | | Having appointed 
to preach in . Morpeth at noon, I accordingly 
went to the croſs. But I had ſcarce begun, 
when a young man appeared at the head of his 


. troop, and told me very plainly and roughly, 
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fea-port town, and then rode to Alnwick,” oft 
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« You ſhall not preach here.“ T went on, upon 


which he gave the fignal to his companions. 
But they quickly fell out among themſelves. So 


I went on without any conſiderable interruption, 


the multitude Toftening more and more, till 
towards the'cloſe, the far greater part appeared ; 
exceeding fertous and attentive. ',, . 

In the afternobn we rode to Widdrington. 
The people flocked from all parts, and every 
man hung upon the word. None ſtirred his head 
or hand, or locked to the fight hand or the left, 
while 1 declared in ſtrong terms, The grace of our 
an 0k A, Abe geovpegpbathch anegh 
Tueſday 19th, I preached at Alemouth, a{ma 


1 \ — 


of the largeſt inland towns ih Northumberland, 
At ſeven I preached at the croſs to a mul- 
titude of people, much reſembling thoſe at 
Athlone. - All were moved a little; but none 
much. 'The waters ſpread wide ; but not deep. 
On Wedneſday I went to "Berwick upon 
Tweed, and preached” both that and the next 
evening, as well as the following morning, . 1; 


a large, green ſpace, near the Governor's houſe. 


A little fociety had been formed there before, 


which was now confiderably increaſed: and ſe- 


veral members of it (moſt of whom are now in 
Abraham's boſom) walked worthy of the vocation 
wherewith they were called. After preaching at 
ſeveral other piaces in the way, on Saturday 23d, 
I returned to Nenn... 


I. During the ſumtner, there was 3 lag 
increaſe of the work of God, both in Northum- 


berland, the county of Durham, and Yorkſhire. 


As likewiſe in the moſt ſavage part of Lanca- 


ſhire; though here in particular, the Preachers 


3 carried 
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| rr their l sin their hands. A ſpecimen! of 
dhe treatment they met with there, may be ſeen 
in the brief account followings - e 
On Auguſt 26th, , while. I was ig to 
ſome Wet people at Roughlee, near Coln in 
Lanca ire, a drunken rabble came, the cap- 
tain of whom ſaid, he was a deputy conſtable, 
and 1 mat. o with him. I had ſcarce gone 
ten yards en a man of his company ſtruck 
me - * Re with all his might. Another threw 
his ſlick at my Fanz all the reſt were like as 
many ramping and roaring lions. They brought 
me, with b the miniſter of Haworth; 
Mr. Colbeck of Kighley, and Mr. Macford, of 
Newcaſtle, (who neyer recoyered, the abuſe 
| be then received) anto. a public-houſe at Barrow- 
ford, a neighbouring village, where all . orca 
Pede gathered together. 
Soon after Mr. Hargrave, the hi canſtable 
came, and required me to promiſe, I would 
: come to Roughlee no more. This I flatly re- 
"fuſed. But. upon ſaying, I will not preach 
1 here now.” he undertook to quiet the mob. 


Grimſhaw and, Colbeck went out at the other. 
The mob immediately cloſed them in, toſt them 
to and fro with the utmoſt violence; threw Mr. 
7 Grimſhaw down, and loaded them both with dirt 
and mire of 58435 kind. The other quiet, harm- 

leſs people, who followed me at a diſtance, they 
treated full as ill. They poured upon them 
ſhowers of dirt and ſtones, without any regard to 
age or ſex. Some of them they trampled in 
the mire, and dragged by the hair of the head. 
Many: they beat with their clubs We mercy. 
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While he and I walked out at one door, Mr. 
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One they 8 e lem, a rock, ten or 


twelve feet high into the river. And when he 
crept out, wet and bruiſed, were hardly per- 


ſuaded, not to throw him in again. Such 
was the recompenſe we frequently received 


from our countrymen for our labour of love! 


LI. April 7, 1750, J embarked in the morning 


at Holyhead, and in the evening landed in 


Dublin. Here I received a full account of the 
ſhocking outrages which had been committed in 


Cork, for ſeveral months together, which the 


good magiſtrates rather encouraged than o 
poſed, till at the Lent aſſizes, ſeveral depoſitions 


were laid before the grand j jury.“ Vet they did 


not find any of theſe bills! But they found a 


bill againfft, Daniel Sullivan, a baker, who when 


the mob were diſcharging a. ſhower. of flones 
upon him, diſcharged a piſtol (without ball) over 
their heads, which put them into ſuch bodily fear, 


that they all ran eye wien e behind | 


them. 
Being 1 of giving the poor, — 13 


5 all the aſſiſtance I could, I made a 


ſwift journey through the inland ſocieties; and 
on Saturday, May the 19th, came. to Cork, The 
next day, underſtanding the houſe was ſmall, 
about eight I went to Hammond's Marſh. It 
was then a large open ſpace; but is now built 
over. The congregation was large and deeply 
attentive. I have ſeldom ſeen a more orderly 
aſſembly at any church in England or Ireland. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Skelton and Jones 
waited, on the mayor, and aſked, If my 


preaching on the Marſh would be diſagreeable | 


to him? He anſwered, Sir, I will have no 
more mobs and riots.” Mr. Skelton replied, 


Sir, Mr. Welley has wade none.” He anſwered 
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plain, „ Sir, I will have no more preaching. 
And if Mr. Weſley attempts it, I am prepared 


I would not therefore attempt to preach on 
the Marſh, but began in our. own houfe about 
five. The good mayor mean time was walking 
in the Change, and giving orders to his ſerjeants 
and the town drummers, who immediately came 
down to the houſe, with an innumerable mob at- 
tending them. They continued drumming, and 
I continued preaching, till I had finiſhed my 


diſcourſe. When I came out, the mob preſently. 


eloſed me in. Obſerving one of the ſerjeants 
ſanding by, I deſired him to keep the King's 
ace. But he replied, © Sir, I have no orders 


to do that.” As ſoon as I came into the open 


fireet, the rabble threw whatever came to hand. 
But all went by me, or over my head, nor do I 
remember that any thing touched me. I walked 
ſtraight through the midſt of the rabble, looking 
every man before me in the face; and they 
opened to the right and left, till I came near 
Dant's bridge. A large party had taken poſſeſſion 
of this: but when I came up, they likewiſe 
ſhrunk back, and I walked through them to Mr. 
Jenkins houſe. But a ſtout Papiſt-woman ſtood juſt 
within the door, and would not let me come in, 
till one of the mob, (aiming I ſuppoſe at me, but 
miſſing me,) knocked ker down flat. I then went 


in, and God reftrained the wild beaſts, ſo that 


* 


ot one attempted to follow me. 


2 


n | 
OS But many of the congregation were more 


roughly handled; particularly Mr. Jones, who 
was covered with mud, and eſcaped with his life 


almoſt by miracle. Finding the mob were not 


inclined to diſperſe, J ſent to alderman Pem- 
brook, who immediately defired alderman 
2 '9- Wenthrop, 
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Wenthrop, his nephew, to go down to Mr. 
Jenkins': with whom I walked up the ſtreet, 


none giving me an unkind or diſreſpectful word. 
All the following week, it was at the peril of 


his life, if any Methodiſt ſtirred out of doors. 
And the caſe was much the ſame during the 


whole mayoralty of Mr. Crone. But the ſuc- 


ceeding mayor declared in good earneſt, © There 


ſhall be no more mobs or riots in Cork.” And 
he did totally ſuppreſs them. So that from that 
time forward, even the Methodiſts enjoyed the 
ſame liberty with the reſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects. 

LII. In the mean time, the work of God went 


on with little oppoſition, both in other parts of 
the county of Cork, and at Waterford, and Li- 
merick, as well as in Mountmelick, Athlone, 
| Longford, and moſt parts of the province of 
| Leinſter. In my return from Cork, I had an 
opportunity of viſiting all theſe. | And I had the 
ſatisfaction of obſerving, how greatly God had 
' bleſſed my fellow-labourers, and how many ſin- 
ners were ſaved from the error of their ways. 
Many of theſe had been eminent for all manner 
of ſins: many had been Reman- catholics. And 
I ſuppoſe the number of theſe would have been 
far greater, had not the good Proteſtants, as well 
as the,Popiſh Prieſts, taken true pains to hinder 


them. 


III. It was on April 23. 1761, that Mr. 


Hopper and I ſet out for Scotland. I was in- 
vited thither by captain (afterwards colonel) Ga- 
latin, Who was then quartered at Muſſelborough. 


1 had no intention to preach in Scotland; not 


imagining there were any that deſired I ſhould. 
But I was miſtaken. Curioſity (if nothing elle) 


brought abundance of people together in the 


evening. And whereas in the kirk (Mrs. Galatin 


informed 
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talking, and all the marks of the 
tion: it was far otherwiſe here. 
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| informed 1 there uſed to be laughing and 


oſſeſt inatten- 
hey remained 


as ſtatues, from the beginning of the ſermon to 
the end. I preached again, at fix the next even. 
ing, on Seel ye dhe Lord whale he may be found. 1 
_uſed great plainneſs of ſpeech . high and 
low: and they all received it in love: ſo that 
the prejudice which the devil had been ſeveral 


years planting, was torne up by the roots in one 


hour. one of the Bailifls of 


After 


reachin 


the town, with one of, the Elders of the kirk, 


came to me, and be 


ed, I would ſtay with 


them awhile, nay, if it were. but two or three 
days, and they would 


than the ſchool, and prepare ſeats for the con- 


; BT egations. © 
mould gladly have complied. . All that I could 
now do was to give them a promiſe, that Mr. 


Hopper 


ad not my 


VP 


a far larger place 


time been fixed, I 


would come back the next week and 


ſpend a few days with them. He did accord- 
and ſpent a fortnight, preachi 


ingly come, 


every day. And it was not without a fair wh 
The congregations were very numerous. 
Many were cut to the heart: ſeveral joined to- 
Some of theſe are 
now removed to Abraham s boſom, and, ſons 
remain to this day. 


LIV. » February 28, 27555 I looked over Mr. 


feel 


[gether in a little ſociety. 


Prince's 'Chriſtian Hiſtory. 
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hat an amazing 


difference is there in the manner wherein God 


has carried on his work in Engl 


and and in Ame- 


rica! There, above a hundred of the (eſtabliſhed 


clergymen of age and ex 
e now * er an 
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thoſe parts, were zealouſly engaged in the work. 


Here, almoſt the whole body of the aged, expe- 


rienced, learned clergy are zealouſly engaged 
againſt it: and but a handful of raw, young men 
engaged in it, without name, learning, ' or emi- 


nent ſenſe! And yet by that large number of 
honourable men the Work ſeldom” flouriſhed | 


S. . 


above ſix months at a time. And then followed 


a lamentable and general decay, before the next 
revival of it. Mean time that which God has 
wrought by theſe deſpiſed inſtruments, has con- 


tinued bete for fifteen years together. Vea, 
we may now ſay, (bleſſed be the God of all 


grace) for three and forty years together. And 4 


at whatever time it has declined in any one place, 


it has more eminently flouriſhed in another. 


LV. ? April 15th, I ſet out for Scotland again, 
not indeed for Muſſelborough, but Glaſgow, to 
which place I was invited by Mr. Gillies, the 


miniſter of the college-kirk. I came thither the 


next evening, and lodged at his houſe. Thurſ- 


day 19th, at ſeven, I preached about a quarter of 


a mile from the town, and at four in the after- 


noon to a far larger congregation. I had deſigned 
to preach at the ſame place on Friday 9 


in his church. At four in the afternoon we had a 


far larger congregation than the church could 
have contained. At ſeven Mr. Gillies preached 
a home, affectionate ſermon. Has not God ſtill a 


ſavour for this city? It was long eminent for 


religion. And he is able to repair what is now ,/ 

decayed, and to build up the waſte places. 

On Saturday, both in the morning and even- 
hed to numerous - congregations. 


ing, I preac 


Sunday 


But as it rained, Mr. Gillies deſired me to preach - 


1 
f 
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Sunday 22d, ned much. Nevertheleſs up- 
wards (1 ſuppoſe) of a thouſand. people ſtayed 
willingneſs, while I explained and ap- 
plied, Thes ts life eternal, to know: thee the only 
true God, and Feſus Chriſt, whom. thou haſt 5 | 
I was deſired to preach afterwards at the priſon, 
which I did about nine o'clock. All the felons, . 
as well as debtors, behaved with the utmoſt de- 
cency. It may be ſome, even of theſe: poor ſin- 


with al 


ners, will occaſion joy in heaven. © _ 

The behaviour of the people at church, both 
morning and afternoon, was beyond any thing I 
ever faw, but in our congregations; none bowed 
or curtiſied to each other, either before or after 


ſervice : from the beginning to the end of which 
none talked, or looked at any but the miniſter. 


Surely much of the puer of religion was here, 


where ſo much of the orm ſtill gemains, The mea- 


dow where I ſtood in the afternoon, was full from 


ſide to fide, 1 ſpoke as cloſely as ever I did in my 
life. Many of the ſtudents, and many of the ſol- 
diers were OE > of And they, could indeed bear 


ſound doctrine. Having now delivered my own 


ſoul, I rade on Monday. to Traneat, and un next 


day to Berwick. - 

LVI. * Sunday, June 23d. chat bleſſed man, 
Mr. Walſh, preached at Short's gardens, in 
Iriſh. Abundance: of his countrymen flocked to 
hear, and ſome were cut to the heart. Sun- 
day, 


behaved ſeriouſſly: though N many of 


them came purely to hear what manner of lan- 


guage it was. For the ſake of theſe he preached 


afterwards 1 mn 'Engliſh, if by any means. he Wk i 
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uly 1ſt, he preached in Iriſh in Moorfields. 
The congregation, was exceeding large. And all 
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gain ſome. And wherever he preached, whether 


in Engliſh or Iriſh, the word was ſharper than a 
two-edged ſword. So that I do not remember 
ever to have known any preacher, who, in ſo few 
years as he remained upon earth, was an inſtru- 


ment of converting ſo many ſinners from the 
error, g h eng ĩ?⁊½i 5 1 
LVII. Tueſday, July 10th, after one of our 
preachers had been therefor ſome time, I croſſed 
over from Portſmouth into the Iſle of Wight. 


From Cowes we rode ſtraight to N ewport, the 


chief town in the iſle, and found a little ſociety 
in tolerable order. Several of them had found 
peace with God, and walked in the light of his 
countenance. At half hour after ſix, I preached 
in the market-place,to.a numerous congregation, 
But many of > m were remarkably ill-behaved. 
The children made much noiſe : and many grown 
perſons were talking aloud, almoſt all the time I 
was preaching. There was a large congregation 


again at five in the morning: and every perſon 


therein, ſeemed to know that this was the word 


whereby God would judge him in the laſt day. 


In the evening the congregation was more nu- 
merous, and far more ferious than the night be- 
fore. Only one drunken man made a little 
diſturbance. But the mayor ordered him to be 
taken away. In Ottober I viſited them again, 


and ſpent three or four days with much comfort; 


finding . thoſe who had before profeſſed to find 
peace, had walked. ſuitably to their profeſſion. _ 
LVIII.“ Auguſt 6 1755, J mentioned to our 


congregation in London, a means of increaſing 


ſerious religion, which had been frequently 


practiſed by our forefathers, the joining in a Co- 


| Vol. xxx. page 34 · 
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 "venant to ſerve God, with all our heart and with 
— our ſoul. I explained this for ſeveral morn- 
following ; 1 on Friday, many of us kept 
aſt unto 1 Lord, beſeeching him io give us 
| wiſtom and ſtrength, that we — promiſe unto 
ſ the Lord our God od) heep it. q Monday at 
/ fix in the evening we — for that be at 
the French chureh in Spitalfields. After 1 had 
recited the tenor of the Covenant propoſed, in 
the words of that bleſſed man, Richard Allen, 
all the people ſtood up, in token of aſſent, to 
the number of about exghteen hundred. Such a 
night I ſcarce ever knew before. Surely he fruit 
of it ſhall remain for ever 
| LIX. * January 1, 1756. How ech were men 
* divided in their expetiationg concerning the en- 
ſuing year Some believed that it would bring 
a large harveſt of tem poral calam x 
that it would be-unutually. aitful of ſpiruual 
bleſſings. Indeed, the general expectation of 
thoſe calamities, ſpreac a- general ſeriouſneſs 
over the nation. This Was g means of abundant 


bf 


ſpiritual bleſſings. We endeavoured in every 
part of the kingdom, 40 awail-oprſelves of the 
apprehenſions which We frequently found it was 
impoſſible to remove, mr order 10 make them 
conducive to à nobler end to that ear of the 
Lord, whach ts the beginnin go w/e wiſdom. And at 
| eaſon I 3 An Ka eſs to the Clergy 
which, conſidering the ſitustion of public aar, 
11 be more feaſonable, and more 
eaſily bore at this time than at any other, 

h March goth, 1 viſited Ireland again, 
and — Rene + the Jovieties in [Leinſter and 


. Munſter, "1 1 the latter end of June, Went with 
Vol. xxx. e. ' page 67, and ME 
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Mr. Walſh into the province of Connaught. We 


went through the counties of Clare and Gal- 


way, to Caſtlebarr, the chief town of the county 
of Mayo. The Rector having left word that Ji 
ſhould have the uſe of his church, I preached: 
morning and evening to a Very large congrega- 
tion. Mr. Walſh afterwards preached in the 


Court-houſe, to another numerous and ſerious 


congregation. 81 Tueſday 1 rode over to Ne- 


ee befor, 
ven me an Aen. Between ſeven and 


eight I preached to I ſupp ole) n more than all the 
Proteſtants in the town. Deep attention ſat on 
every face; and fi | 


hearts. On Wedneſday I — 2 to Caſtlebarr. 
There was juſt ſuch a — as that at Athlone 
ſome years ago, and aſterwards at Limerick. All 
were pleaſed, but very few convinced. The fream 
ran very wide, but very ſhallow. _ % 
LXI. July ich, after preaching at many of 
the intermediats places, I went on to Longford. 
I began at five-miſthe Did-Barrack., A huge 
crowd ſooniflocket linz but moſt of the Papiſts 
ſtood at the Sate, or j Without che wall. They 
were all as fill as nigh nor did I hear an uncivil 
word, while . om. a” of the town 
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n a conſiderable 
8 is this: every 
where the wake! God riſes high rand higher, ; 
till it comes to a point. Here id ſeems for a 
ſhort time to be at a * and then it gradually 
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an impreſſion made.a at 
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All chis may eaſily be accounted for. At firſt, 
curioſity brings many hearers: at the ſame time 
Sod draws many by his preventing grace to 

hear his word, and comforts them in hearing. 
One then tells another. By this means on the 
one hand. curioſity ſpreads and increaſes; and 
on the other, the — of God's ſpirit touch 
more hearts, and many of them more powerfully 
than before. He now offers grace to all that 
hear, moſt of whom are in ſome meaſure affected, 
and more or leſs moved with approbation of what 
they hear, have a deſire to pleaſe God, with good- 
will to his meſſenger. And theſe principles va- 
rrouſly combined and increafing, raiſe the general 
work to its higheſt point, But it cannot ſtand 
here in the nature of things. Curioſity muſt 
ſoon decline. Again, the drawings of God are 
not followed, and thereby the Holy Spirit is 
grieved: he ſtrives with this and that man no 
more, and ſo his drawings end. Thus the cauſes 
of the general impreſſion declining, moſt of the 
hearers will be leſs and leſs affected. Add to 
this, that in proceſs of time, it muſt be that of- 
fences will come. Some of the hearers, if not 
teachers alſo, will act contrary to their profeſſion. 
Either their f6llies*or faults will be told from one 
to another, and loſe nothing in the telling. Men 
once curious to hear, will hear no more: men 
once drawn, having ſtifled their good deſires, will 
diſapprove * what they approved of before, and t 
feel diſlike inſtead of good-will to'the preachers. 
Others who were more or leſs convinced, will 
be afraid or aſhamed to acknowledge that con- 
viction. And all theſe will catch at ill ſtories, 
true or falſe, in order to juſtify their charge. 
When by that means, all who do not ſavingly 
believe have quenched the Spirit of vo _ 
| little 
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go on from faith to faith; 


the reſt ſleep and take their reſt. And thus the 


number of hearers in every place may be Pte / 


pected, firſt to increaſe, and then to decreaſe. 
LXH. Monday 19th, I firſt ſet foot in the 

province of Ulſter. But ſeveral of our preachers. 

had been labouring in various parts of it for ſome 


ears. And they had ſeen much fruit of their 


abour. Many ſinners had been convinced of the 
error of their ways; many, truly converted to 


God. And a conſiderable number of theſe had 


united together, in order to ſtrengthen each 
others hands in Gods I preached in the even- 
ing at Newry to a large congregation, and to a 


great part of them at five in the morning. After- 


wards I ſpoke to the members of the ſociety, 
conſiſting of Churchmen, Diſſenters, and (late) 
Papiſts. But there is no ſtriving among them, 
unleſs to enter in at the ſtraight gate. 


On Tueſday I preached at Terryuagan, near 
Scarva; on Wedneſday in the market-houſe at 


Liſpurn. Here the Rector and the Curate called 
upon me, candidly propoſed their objections, 
and ſpent about two hours in free, ſerious, 
friendly converſation. How much evil might 
be prevented or removed, would other clergy- 
men follow their example ? „ 

LXIII. I preached in the evening at Belfa 2 
the largeſt town in Ulſter, to as large a congre- 
gation as at Liſburn, and to near the ſame num- 
ber in the morning. Hence we rode along the 


ſhore to Carrickfergus, ſaid to he the moſt an- 


cient town in the provinge. I preached in the 


Seſſion- houſe at ſeven, to moſt of the inhabitants 


of the town. Sunday 25th, at nine, I preached . 


in the upper Court-houſe,which was much larger, 
and at eleven went to church. After dinner one 
of our friends aſked, If I was ready to go to 

| #3 | | the 
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we landed at Hosyhead. 


us, © becaufe we were mere Church of England 


men. We are ſo, although we condemn none 


QC who have been brought up in another way: 
EXIV. Monday 26th, Mr. Walſh met me at 


Belfaſt, and informed me, that the day before he 
was at Newtown intending to-preach; but while 


he was at prayer, one Mr. Mortimer came with 
a drunken mob, feized him by the throat, and 


dragged him along, till a flout man ſeized him 
and conſtrained him to quit his hold. Mr. Walſh 
having refreſhed himſelf at a friend's houſe, began 
a ſecond time. But in a quarter of an hour Mr. 
Mortimer having rallied his mob came again: 
on which Mr. Walſh gave him the ground, and 


walked away over the fields. 


On Tueſday evening I preached in the market- 
houſe at Lurgan. Many of the gentry were met 
in the room over this, it being the time of the 
aſſembly. The violins were juſt tuning. But 
they ceaſed till I had done: and the novelty: (at 
leaſt) drew and fixt the attention of the whole 
company. Having viſited moſt of the ſocieties 
in Ulſter, I returned to Dublin, Auguſt 5th. On 
Tueſday evening I preached my farewel ſermon. 
But it was {till a doubt, (though I had beſpoken 
the cabin of the pacquet for myſelf and my 
friends) whether we ſhould ſail or no: Sir Tho- 


mas Prendergaſt having ſent word to the Captain, 


that he would go over: and it being his cuſtom 
(hominis magmificantian!) to keep the whole ſhip 


to himſelf. But the wind turning foul, he would 


not go: ſo about noon Mr. Walſh, Houghton, 
Morgan, and I went on board, and fell down to 
the mouth of the harbour. The next evening 


LXV. Thurſday by 
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LXV. ” Thurſday 26th, about "fey" of the 
Preachers being met at Briſtol, the Rules'of the 


Society were read over, and carefully conſidered 
one by one. But we did not ſind any that could 
be ſpared. So we agreed to retain and inforce 


them all. 
The next day the Rules of the Bands were read 


over, and conſidered one by one, which after ſome 


verbal alterations, we all — to obſerve and 


in force. 
On Saturday the Rules of Kingswood Schoch 


were read over, and conſidered one by one. And 
we were fully ſatisfied, that they were all agree- 
able both to ſcripture and reaſon. 

My Brother and I cloſed the Conference by a 
ſolemn declaration of our purpoſe never to ſepa- 
rate from the Church. And all our enen 
chearfully concurred therein. | 


LXVI. * February 28, 1757, one of our 


Preachers wrote me the following letter: - 


Rev. and dear Sir, . 


* At Brad ford, on the goth of January laſt, I was 
preſt for a ſoldier and carried to the inn where 
the gentlemen were. Mr. Pearſe offered ball for 
my appearance the next day. They faid, they 
would take his word for a thouſand pounds : but 
not for me ; I muſt go to the round-houle : the 
little tone room on the ſide of the bridge. So 
thither I was conveyed by five ſoldiers. I found 
nothing to fit on but a ſtone, and nothing to lie 
on but a little ſtraw. But ſoon after, a friend ſent 
me a chair, on which I fat all night. I had a 
double guard, twelve ſoldiers in all, two with- 
out, one in the door, and the reſt within. I 


f 


paſſed the night without ſleep ; but, bleſſed be 


God, not without reſt; for my peace was not 
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broken a moment. My body was in priſon : but 


22 4 


1 was Chriſt's free - man; my ſoul was at liberty. 


And even there I found ſome work to do for 
God. I had a fair opportunity of ſpeaking to 
them that durſt not leave me. And J hope it was 
not in valn. 3 | | 3 ' 

« The next day I was carried before the Com- 
miſſioners, and part of the act read, which im- 
powered them to take ſuch able bodied men as 
had no buſineſs, and had no lawful or ſufficient 


maintenance. Then I ſaid, © But I have a lawful 


calling, being in partnerſhip with my brother, 
and have alſo an eſtate. Give me time, and you 
ſhall have full proof of this.“ They agreed. The 
next day I ſet out for Cornwall. After ſtaying 
at home a few days, on Saturday I came to Brad- 
ford. On Monday I appeared before the Com- 
miſſioners, with the writings of my eſtate. When 


- they had peruſed them, they ſet me at liberty. 


I hope you will give thanks to God, for my de- 
liverance out of the hands of unreaſonable and 
wicked men. | 

| | WIliLLIAM Hicnixs.” 


LXVII. March 19th, finding myſelf weak 
at Snow-fields, I prayed that God, if he ſaw 

ood, would ſend me help at the chapel. He 
a ſo. As ſoon as I had done preaching, Mr. 
Fletcher came, who had juſt then been ordained 
Prieft, and haſtened to the chapel}, on purpoſe 
to aſſiſt me, as he ſuppoſed me to be alone. How 
wonderful are the ways of God! When my 
bodily ftrength failed, and no clergyman in Eng- 
land was able and willing to aſſiſt me, he ſent me 
help from the mountains of Switzerland! And a 
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help-meet for me in every reſpełt Where could 
I have found ſuch another! 
LXVIII. Monday, April 11th, at five in N 
evening about twelve hundred of the ſociety met 
me at Spitalfields. I expected two clergymen to 
help me; but none came. I held out till between 
ſeven and eight. I was then ſcarce able to walk 
or "Tpeak.. But I looked up and received 
ſtrength. At half hour after nine, God broke in 
mightily upon the congregation.” Great indeed 
was our glorying in him: we were filled with. 
conſolation. And when I returned home between 
ten and eleven, I Was no more tired than at ten 
in the morning. a 
LXIX.'* Tuefday, October 2th, 1 
returning from Bath, a man met me at Hannam, 
and told me, The ſchool-houſe in Kingswood' 


1s burnduöwn When I came thither I was 


informed; about eight the night before, two or three 
boys went into tlie gallery up two pair of ſtairs. 
One of them heard a ſtrange èracking in the room! 
above. Opening the ſtair-caſe door, he Was beat 


back by ſmoke; on which he cried out, Fire, 


murder, fire!“ Mr. Baynes hes ig this, dran 


immediately down, and brenght ug a pail of 
water. But going in and zeeing tlie blaze, he 


had not preſeiie of mind to ge up to it, but 
threw the water upon the floor. The room was 
quickly all in a flame: the deal partitions taking 
fire, and ſpreading” to the upper rooms of the 
houſe. Water enough was no brought, but 
none could come near the place where it was 


wanted the room being ſo filled with flame and 


ſmoke! At laſt a long ladder: was reared up 


againſt the wall of the houſe; But it was then 
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obſerved, that one of the ſides of it was broke in 
two, and the other quite rotten. *However, John 
_ Haw, a young man that lived next door, ran up 
it, with an axe in his hand. But he then found 
the ladder was ſo ſhort, that as he ſtood on the 
top of it, he could but juſt lay one hand over the 


battlements. How he got over them to the leads 


none can tell: but he did ſo, and immediately 
made a hole through the roof: on which a vent 
being made, the ſmoke and flame iſſued out, as 


from a furnace. Thoſe who brought water, but 


were ſtopped before by the ſmoke, then got upon 
the leads and poured it down through the tiling. 
By this means the fire was quickly quenched, 
having only conſumed part of the partition, with 
ſome clothes, and a little damaged the roof, and 
the floor beneath. It is amazing that ſo little 
hurt was done, For the, fire, (which began in 
the middle of the room, none knew how) was ſo 
violent that it broke every pane of glaſs but two, 
in the window, both at theEaſt and Weſt end: what 
was more amazing ſtill was, that it did not hurt 
either the beds, (Which ſeemed all covered with 
flame) or the deal partitions on the other ſide of 


the room, though it beat againſt them for a 


conſiderable time. What can we ſay to theſe 
things, but that God had fixt the bounds which 
it could not paſs! r 
> . LXX., Having before viſited moſt other parts 
of Ireland, on May 27, . 1758, 1 entered the 
county of Sligo, bordering on the WeſternOcean, 
I think the beſt peopled that I have ſeen in the 
kingdom. I believe the town is above half as 
large as Limerick. Sunday 28th; at nine, I 
preached in the Market-houſe to a numerous 
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congregation. But they were doubled at ſive in 


in the afternoon, and God re his work ro and 
n owerful, «and ſharper than a two-edged ſcuard. 
U = _ — 3 have — 5 ben | 
d wanting a .few in Sligo, who worſhip God in 
* ſpirit and in truth. In many other parts of the 
* county likewiſe, many ſinners have been truly 
Is converted to Gd. TEE: 78 
y * LXXI. * June 17th, I met Thomas Walſh 


once more in Limerick, alive and but juſt alive. 
Three of the beſt phyſicians in theſe parts had 
attended him, and all agreed that it was a loſt caſe: | 
that by violent ſtraining of his voice, he had 
contracted a true, pulmanary conſumption, which 
was then in the laſt ſtage, and beyond the reach of 
any human. help. O what a man, tp be ſnatched 
away in the ſtrength of his years! Surely thy 
judgments are a great deep | 
EXXII. J rode over to Courtmattreſs, a co- 
lony of Germans, whoſe parents came out of 
the Palatinate, in queen Anne's reign, Twenty 
families of them ſettled here: twenty more at 
Killihaen, a mile off; fifty at Balligarane, two 
miles eaſtward, and twenty at Pallas, four miles 
farther. Each family had a few acres of ground, on 
which they built as 3 little houſes. They are 
ſince conſiderably increaſed, not indeed in families, 
but in number of ſouls. Having no miniſter, 
they were become eminent for drunkenneſs, 
5 curſing, ſwearing, and an utter contempt of reli- 
1 gion. But they are changed ſince they heard, 
, and willingly received the truth as it is in Jeſus, 
* An oath is now rarely heard among them, or a 
1 drunkard ſeen in their borders. They have built 
8 
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a pretty large preaching-houſe, in the middle of 
Courtmattreſs. But it would not contain one 
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half of the congregation. So 1 flood in a large 


yard. Many times afterwards I preached at ] 
Balligarane and Pallas, ſo did my fellow*labourers, — 1 
and with laſting effect. So did God at laſt pro- F 
vide for theſe poor ſtrangers, who for fifty years a 
had none that cared for their ſouls ! f 7 
The plain, old Bible religion had now made / 
Its way into eyery county in Ireland, ſave Kerry. b 
And many in each county, and in moſt large * 
towns, were happy witneſſes of it. But I doubt ti 
not, there would have been double the number, I 
had not true pains been taken by Proteſtants (fo p 
called) as well as Papiſts, either to prevent their ft 
hearing, or at leaſt. to prevent their laying to * 
heart, the word that is able to ſave their ſouls. N 
LXXIII. & March 3, 1759, I rode to Col- t] 
cheſter, and found that out of the hundred and H 
twenty-ſix I had left here laſt year, we had loſt 
only twelve: in the place of whom we had gained ir 
forty. Such is the fruit of viſiting from houſe tc 
to houſe ! LR tl 
4 Having at length ſubmitted to the importu- 

' nity of my friends, and conſented to hire James 0 
Wheatley's Tabernacle at Norwich, I went on W 
thither on Tueſday, and enquiring the next day, d1 
found that neither any ſociety, nor any ſub- el 

ſcribers were left. So that every thing was to be le 
wrought out of the ore, or rather out of the cin- th 
ders. In the evening I deſired thoſe who were ſe 
willing to join, would ſpeak to me the next day. as 
About twenty did ſo; but the greater part of W 
them appeared like frighted ſneep. On Saturday by 
and Sunday about forty more came, and thirty th 
or forty on Monday. Two-thirds of them of 
ſeemed to have known God's pardoning love. th 
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week or two more, baving joined the new mem- 


bers with thoſe of the old ſociety, all together 
amounted to four hundred and twenty, and by 


Ts 
— 


April 1ſt, to above ſive hundred and ſeventy. 


A bus age ig theſe were in no ſociety 
before, although many of them had found peace . 
with God. I * they would have n 
to a thouſand, if I could have ed a fortnigbt 
longer. But which of theſe will hold. faſt their 

profeſſion? + The fowls ot the air will devour 
Lg The ſun will ſcorch more, and ere 
will be choaked by the thorns ſpringing Up. 
wonder we ſhould ever 
that at firſt hear the word with j Joys wall, bring Jorth | 
fruit unto pexfection! 944+ 14s 


LXXIV. © In May, the ao: ok God: 1 \ 


ingly increaſed, at and near Everton in Hunting- 
tonſhire. I cannot give a clearer view of this, 
than by tranſcribing the journal of an eye witneſs. 

Sunday May Soth, ſeveral fainted and cried 
out while Mr. Berridge was preaching. After- 


wards at church, many cried out, eſpecially chil. 


dren, whoſe agonies were' amazing. One of the 
eldeſt, a girl ten or twelve years old, was in vio- 
lent contorſions of body, and wept aloud, I 
think inceſſantly, during the whole ſervice. And 
ſeveral much younger children, were agonizing 
as this did. The church was crowded within and 
without, ſo that Mr. Berridge was almoſt ſtifled 
by the breath of the people. I believe there were 
three times 'mexe men than women, a great part 
of wham came from far. The text was, Having 
the ſorm of godline/s,. but denying the pouer of it. 
When the power of religion dame to be un 
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of, the preſence of God filled the place. And 
while poor ſinners felt the ſentence of death in 
their ſouls, what ſounds of diſtreſs did I hear? 
The greateſt number of them that cried out were 
men; but ſome women, and ſeveral children, felt 
the power of the ſame almighty Spirit, and 


ſeemed juſt ſinking into hell. This occaſioned a 


mixture of various ſounds, ſome ſhrieking, ſome 
roaring aloud. The moſt general was, a loud 
breathing, like that of perſons half ſtrangled 
and gaſping ſor life. And indeed moſt of the 
cries were like thoſe of dying creatures. Great 
numbers wept without any noiſe. Others fell 
don as dead: ſome ſinking in ſilence: ſome 
with extreme pain and violent agitation. I ſtood 
on the pew ſeat, as did a young man in the op- 
poſite pew, an able-bodied, healthy countryman. 
But in a moment, while he ſeemed to think of 
nothing leſs, down he dropped with a violence 
inconceivable. And the beating of his feet 
were ready to break the boards, as he lay in 
firong convulſions at the bottom of the pew. 
Among the children who felt the arrowg of the 
Almighty, I ſaw a ſturdy boy, about eight years 
old, who roared above his fellows, and ſeemed 
to ſtruggle with the ſtrength of a grown man. 
His face was red as fearlet, and almoſt all on 
whom God laid his hand, turned either very red 
or almoſt black. When IJ returned to Mr. Ber- 


ridge's houſe, after a little walk, I found it full of 


people. He was fatigued; yet ſaid he would 


give them a word of exhortation. I ſtayed in 


the next room, and ſaw a girl lying as dead. In 
a few minutes, a woman was filled with peace 
and joy. She had come thirteen miles, and had 
dreamed, Mr. Berridge would come to her vil- 
lage, on that very day whereon he did come, 
though without either knowing the place or the 
way 
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way to it. She was convinced at chat time. Juſt 
as we heard of her deliverance, the girl on the 


floor began to ſtir. She was then ſet in a chair, 
and after ſighing awhile, ſuddenly rofe up, r 
joicing in God. She frequently ſell on her knees, 


but was generally running to and fro, ſpeakin 


theſe and the like words, O what can Jeſus do 


for loſt ſinners! He has forgiven me all my ſins.” 
Mean time I faw:@ thin, pale girl, weeping with 
joy for her companion, andavith ſorrow for herſelf. 


Quickly the; ſmiles of heaven came likewiſeton 
her face, and w_ 8b Ae e on he 


othegz: 4, - | | 

LAXB oY + Two or Wehe wel dreft you * wo- 
men who ſeemed careleſs before, now cried out 
with a loud and bitter cry. We continued 
praiſing God with all our migbt: and his work 


went on I had for ſome tine obſer ved a young 


woman all in- tears; but now Her countenance 
changed: her face was as. quick as lightning, filled 
with miles and became of a crimſon colour, 
Immediately after, a ſtranger 9 Rood facing 
me, felt backward to the wall: then forw ard on 
his knees,” wringing his hands and roaring: like 


a bull. His face at firſt turned quite red: then 


wal black: he roſe and ran againſt the wall, 


till two perſons held him. He ſcreamed, © 0 
hat ſhall I do? O for one drop of 'the blood of 
Chriſt '-- As he ſpoke, God ſet his ſoul at liberty, 


and: the rapture hewas in, ſeemedalmoſt too great 


to be borne. He had come forty miles to” hear 


Mr.;Berridge, and was to leave. him the next 
morning, which he did with a glad heart, telling 


all who came in his ways, wing God had done 


for his ſoul. _ 

LXXVI. About the time Mr. Coe, (that was 
his name) began to rejoice, a girl about twelve 
1 F * 1 2 years 


4 
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years old, exceeding poorly dreſt, appeared to 


be as deeply wounded as any. But I loſt ſight 
of her, ull I heard of another born in Sion, and 
found upon. enquiry; it was her. And now ] 
faw ſucha ſight, as I do not expect to ſee again 
on this ſide ee The faces of three chil- 
dren, and I think, of all the believers, did really 

ſhine... And ſuch a beauty, fuch a look of ex- 
treme happipeſs;'and of divine love and ſimpli- 
city, I never ſaw in human faces till now. 
The nen juſtified. eagerly embraced on&ano- 
ther, weeping on each other's necks for joy. 
Then they ſaluted all of their own ſex, and de- 
ſought all to help them in praiſing God. 

L XXVII. Thurſday 24th, I went ty: Heat 
Mr. Hickes at Wieſtlingworth, four miles from 
Everton. We were glad 10 hear that he had 

given himſelf u the work of God, and that 
wy power of Higheſt fell on his hearers, as 


at 


on Mr. Berridge's. „ble he was preaching, 
fifteen or ſixteen perſons felt the arrows of the 
Almighty, and dropped down. A few: of theſe 
cried out with the utmoſt violence, and with little 


ntermiſſion, for ſome hours; while the reſt made 
no great noiſe, but continued ſtruggling, | as in 

the pangs of death. Beſides theſe, one little girl 
was dee ply convinced, and a boy, nine or ten 
years old. Both theſe, and ſeveral others, when 
carried into the hed wa e-houſe; either lay as 
dead, or ſtrugg with all. 


a ſhort time, Ae cries increaſed above meaſure; 


1 prayed, and for a time all-were calm. But-the 
ſtorm ſoon roſe again. Mr. Hic kes then prayed, 


and afterwards Me. Berridge. But ſtill, though 
ſome received * W A NN in 
* ſorrow ref heart, . LIK 
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4 Vp the whole, 1 erk, that few antfent 
esse experience any thing of this work of 
God: and nee any of the rich. Theſe gene- 


rally ſhew either an utter contempt of it, or an en- 


nity it. Indeed ſo did Mr. Hickes himſelf 
ſome tithe ſince, - even denying the ſacrament to 
thoſe Who went to hear Mr: Berridge. As neither 

of theſe gentlemen have much eloquence; he 

Lord hereby more elearly ſhews that it is his 
own work. It estends into Cambridgeſhire,” ts 
within a mile of the Univerſity: and about as 
far into Humingtonſhire; but flouriſhes moſt of 
all in the Eaſtern and No thern parts of Bedford- 
ſhire. The violent ſtruggling of many in the 
aboye mentioned churches, has broke ſeveral 
pews and benches. Yet it is common for people 


to remain unaffected there, and afterwards drop 


down in thein. way. home. Some have been 
found lying as dead in the road: others in Mr. 
Berridge's garden; not being able to walk from 
the chyrch to his Houle, though it is not Ie. 


hun dted yards.” 


LX VIII * Saturday, November EY 1 rode 
to Everton {having been there ſome months 
before.) On Sunday afternoon, God was emi- 
nently preſent with us, though rather to comfort 
than convince. But I obſerved a remarkable 
difference ſince I was here, 38 to the manner of 
the work. None now” were” in trances; none 
cried out; none fell down, or were tonvulled: 


| Only ſome” 'trembled” exceed ingly ; a” low 


murmur was heart: and many were "refreſhed 
with the multitude of peace. The danger was 
to regard extraordinary TT ACiniGances too much, 

fuch As outeries, convulſtons, viſions, trances, as 


11 out were effential to the inward. wark, ſo that 
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it . not go on without them. Perhaps the 
danger 3s, to regard them too-little ; to condemn 


them altogether ;, to imagine they had nothing 
of God ins them; yea, were a hinderance to the 
work: whgreas the truth is, 1. God. ſuddenly 
and ſtrong 150 convinced many, that they were 
undone, lol ſinners; the natural conſequences 
whereof were ſudden ouicnes, and ſtrong bodily 
convulſions: 2. To ſtrengthen and encourage 
them that believed, and to make his work more 
apparent, he favoured] everal of them with di- 
vine dreams, others with, txances. or viſions; g. 
In ſome of theſe inſlances, after a time, nature 
mixed with grace; . Satan likewiſe mimick 

this part of therworki of, God, in order to diſ- 

credit the whole work. And yet it is not wiſe to 


give up this part, any more than to give up the 


whole. At firſt, it was doubtleſs, wholly from God. 
It is partly ſo at this day: and he "will enable us 
to diſcern, how | ns in every, caſe, the wark =» 
pure, and how far mit. ; 
LXXIX. *On Thurſday, > all le 

pointed for a General T ee, I by dan as 
- A Weſt- ſtreet, Seven- Dial. „London, both morn- 
ing and afternoon. ,. I believe the oldeſt man in 
England has not-ſgen a thaykſgiving day ſo ob- 


ſerved. before. It had the ſolemnity of the Ge- 


neral Faſt, „All abe ſhops were ſhnt up. The 
people in the ſtreets, appeared, one and all, with 


an air of, ſeriouſneſs. The prayers, leſſons, and 
whole public ſervice, were | admigably ſuited to 
the occaſion. The prayer for our enemies, in 
particular, was extremely Ariking : perhaps it is 
the ark con the kind in Europe. There 
fires, OI, = the 
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evening, and no public diverſions: this is indeed 
a Garten hob: y.; a ſfejoicing unto the Lord. 
The next day came the news, that admiral 
Hawke had diſperſed the French fleet. 

LXXX. In the beginning of the year 1760, 
there was a great revival of the work of God in 
Vorkſhire. On January 13th, (ſays a corre- 


ſpondent) about thinty perſons were met together 


at Otley, (a town ten miles North-eaſt of Leeds) 
in the evening, in order (as uſual) to pray, ſing 
hymns, and to provoke one another to love and 
to good works. When they came to ſpeak of ' 
the ſeveral ſtates of their ſouls, ſome with deep 
ſighs, and groans, complained of the heavy bur- 
den they felt, from the remains of inbred fin: 
ſeeing in a clearer light, than ever before, the 


neceſſity of a deliverance ſrom it. When they 


had ſpent the uſual time together, a few went to 
their own houſes ; but the reſt remained upon 
their knees, groaning for the great and precious 
promiſes. When one of them was deſired to 
Pray, he. no ſooner lifted up his voice to God, 


than the Holy Ghoſt made interceſſion in all 


that were preſent, with groantngs that could not 
be uttered, And in awhile they expreſſed the 
travail of their ſouls, by loud and bitter cries. 
They had no doubt of the favour of God; but 
they could not reſt ayhile they had any, thing in 
them contrary to his nature. One cried out in 
an agony, * Lord, deliver me from my ſinful 
nature! Then a ſecond, a third, a fourth, And 
while he that prayed firſt was uttering thoſe 
words, * Thou bod of Abraham, Iſaac, and Ja- 
cob, hear us for the ſake of thy ſon Jeſus, one 
broke out, Bleſſed be the Lord for ever, for 
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Lord with me; for he has cleanſed my heart 


from ſin: another cried, *T am hanging over the 


it of hell? Another ſhrieked out, I am in 
ben : O ſave me, fave me!“ While another ſaid, 
with a far different voice, Bleffed be the Lord, 
for he hath pardoned all my fins!” Thus they con- 
tinued for the ſpace of two hours, ſotne praiſing 
and magnifying God; ſome crying to Him for 
pardon or purity of heart, with the greateſt 


-agony of ſpirit, Before they, parted, three be- 


lieved God had fulfilled his word, and cleanſed 
them from all unrighteouſne/s. The next even- 
ing they met again, and the Lord was again pre- 
ſent to heal the broken in heart. One received 
remiſſion of ſins, and three more believed God 
had clean ſed them from all fin. And it is obſer- 
vable, theſe are all poor, illiterate creatures, in- 
capable of counterfeiting, and unlikely to attempt 
it. But when his word goeth 11 ut giveth light 
and underſtanding to the ſimple." 5 


LXXXI. Here began that glorious a work of 


Sandtification, which had been nearly at a ſtand, 


for twenty years. But from time to time it 
fpread, rſt through vartous parts of Yorkſhire, 
afterwards in London; then through moſt parts 
of England: next through Dublin, Limerick, 
and all the South and Weſt of Ireland. And 
wherever the work of ' Santtification increaſed, 
the whole work of God increafed in all its 


branches. Many were convinced of fin; many 
juſtified ; many backſliders healed. So it was in the 
London ſociety. in . In February 1761, 


it contained upwards of three and twenty hun- 
dred members: in 1763, above eight and twenty 
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LXXXII. Feb, 


received remiſſion of fins on 
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thirty perſons who had experienced a deep work 
of God. And whether they are Javed from ſen, 
or no, they are certainly full of faith and love. 
| Wedneſday March Ach, I was ſcarce come 
into the room where a few believers were met 
together, when one began to tremble exceed- 
ingly, She ſoon ſunk to the floor. Aſter a vio- 
lent ſtruggle, ſhe burſt out into prayer, which 
was quickly changed into praiſe. And ſhe then 
declared. The Lamb of God has taken away 
all my ſins.” * Wedneſday. 28th., By talking 
with ſeveral in W neſbury, I found God was 
carrying on his work here as at London. We 
had graund to hope, one priſoner was ſet at li- 
berty, under the fermon on Saturday morning; 
another, on Saturday "ops One or more 
Sunday. On Mon- 
day morning another, and on Wedneſday yet 
another believed me blaod of Chriſt had clean ſed 
them /rom all fin. In the evening I could ſcarce 
think, but more. than one heard him ſay 5 1 will * 
be thou clean. Indeed, ſo, wonderfully was he 
E tilhnear midnight, as if he would have 
healed the whole ' congregation. 


Monday agd. Many. preachers nieeting, me 


at Leeds, I enquiredintoithe ſtate of the Northern 


ſocieties, and found, the work of God was in- 


creaſing on every ſide. Afterwards I talked with 


ſeveral of thoſe whobelieved they were ſaved from 


ſin, . And after -a- cloſe examination, I found 
reaſon to believe that fourteen of them were not 
deceived. 3 FLINT 11 "x HOLE: f 9 20 of 

LXXXIII. ® Saturday May ad. After Mr. 


Hopper had ſpent ſome time there, and formed 
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a little ſociety, I went to Aberdeen. I preached 


there morning and evening, either in the Col. 
lege-hall or the Cloſe, to very numerous and at-- 


tentive congregations, on Sunday and the three 
following- days. Thurſday 7th, leaving near 
ninety. members in the ſociety, I rode over to 
Sir Archibald Grant's, near Monymuſk, about 
twenty miles North-weſt from Aberdeen. About 
ſix I preached in the church, pretty well filled 
with fuch perſons as we did not look for, fo near 
the Highlands. I was much comforted among 
them; and ſetting out early on Friday, on Sa- 
turday reached Edinburgh. n. 
ILXXXIV. * Thurſday 21ſt, enquiring how it 
was, that in all theſe parts, we had ſo few wit- 
neſſes of full ſalvation, I conſtantly received one 
and the ſame anſwer. We ſee now, we ſought 
it by our works. We thought it was to come 
gradually. We never expebted it to come in a 
moment, by ſimple Faith, in the very ſame 
manner as we received Juſtification.” What 
wonder is it then, that you have been fighting all 
theſe years, as one that beateth the air ? Monday 
June -224,” I ſpoke one by one to the ſociety at 
Hutton-Rudby, near Varm. Of about eight) 
members, near ſeventy were Believers, and 1 
think, ſixteen renewed in love. Here were two 
bands of children, one of boys and one of girls, 
moſt of whom were walking in the light. Four 
of thoſe Who ſeemed to be Lind from fin, were 
of one family, and all of them walked holy and 
unblamable. And many inſtances of! the ſame 
kind I found in every part of the county. 


* LXXXY. * Auguſt 
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LXXXV. * Auguſt. gad, I returned to London, 

and found the work of God ſwiftly increaſing. 
The congregations. in. every place were larger 
than they had been for ſeveral years. Many 
were from day to day convinced of. fin, Many 
found: peace with God. Many backſliders were 
healed, and filled with love. And many be- 


lievers entered into ſuch a reſt, as ĩt had not before 


entered into their hearts to conceive. Mean 


time the enemy was not wanting to ſow tares 
among the good ſeed. I ſaw this clearly, but 
durſt not uſe violence, leſt in plucking up the 
tares, I ſhould root up the wheat alſo. On | Fraps 
day, September 21ſt, I came to Briſtol. And 
here likewiſe, I found a great increaſe of the 


work of God. The congregations were'exceed- 


ing large, and the people longing and thirſting 


after righteouſneſs. And every day afforded us 


freſh inſtances of perſons convinced of ſin or 
converted to God. So that it ſeems he was 
pleaſed to pour out his Spirit this year on every 
part both of England and Ireland, in a manner 
we never had ſeen before; at leaſt not for twenty 

years. O what pity that ſo many of the chil- 


dren of God did not know the day of their 


vilitation ! _ | Ou 7 | 
LXXXVI. ? December 26th, I made a parti- 
cular enquiry into the caſe of Mary Special, a 
young woman then living at Tottenham-Court- 
Road. She ſaid, Four years ſince, I found 
much pain in my breaſts, and afterwards hard 


- lumps. Four months ago my left breaſt broke, 


and kept running continually. Growing worſe 


and worſe, after ſome time, I was recommended 


to St. George's hoſpital. I was let blood many 


© page 110, page 126, 5 | 
times 
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as ſoot. | 
Owen's, -where there was a meeting” for prayer. 
ave you faith to 


She z; well. 


wo A. ſiun Hiforyof the 


times and took hemlock thrice a day; Fut 1 was 


no better. The pain and lumps were the ſame, 


and both my breaſts were quite hard, and black 
Yeſterday ſe'nnight I went to Mr. 


Mr. B. ſaw me and aſked, 
be healed?” I ſaid, Yes.” He then prayed for 


me, and in a moment all my pain was gone. But 


the next day I felt a little pain again. I clapped 
my hands on my breaſts and cried out, Lord, 


if thou wilt, thou canſt make me whole.” It was 
gone; and from that hour I had no pain, no 


foreneſs, no lumps or ſwelling, but both 'my 


breaſts were! perfectly well, and have been o 


ever ſince.” “ 
Now bee are plain facts. 1. She als ar” 2. 

. She became fo in a moment. 

Which of theſe can with modeſty be denied ?- 
LXXXVII. All January, 1762, God con 


tinued to work mightily, not only in and about 


London, but in moſt parts of England and Ire- 
land.4 February 5th, I met at noon, as uſual, 

thoſe who believed they were ſaved from fin, and 
warned them of the enthuſiaſm that was break- 
ing in, by means of two or three weak, though 
good men, who through a miſconſtrued text in 
the Revelations, inferred, that they ſhould- not 
die. This gave great occaſion of triumph to 


thoſe that ſought occaſion, ' who Tejoiced as 


though they had found great ſpoil, This year, 


from the beginning to the end, was a year never 


to be forgotten. Such a ſeaſon 1 bever ſaw 
before! Such a multitude of ſinners were con- 
verted from the error of their ways, in all parts 


both of England and Ireland: and fo many ere 


filled with Pk love! 
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ILXXXVIII. In April, I croſſed over to Ire- 
land, and in every part of the kingdom, North, 
Weſt, and South, found cauſe to bleſs God, for 
the abundant increaſe of his work. On July 
24th; I returned to Dublin, and found the flame 
fill increaſing. The congregation was as large 
this evening, as it uſed to be on Sunday even- 
ing. Monday 26th, it was larger at five in the 
morning, than it uſed to be in the evening. And 
in two days and a half, four perſons gave thanks ö 
for a ſenſe of God's pardoning mercy. And 
ſeven, (among whom were a mother and her 
N for being . in love. The per- 
ſon by whom chiefly it pleaſed God to work, 
was John Manners, a lain man, of middling 
ſenſe, and not elegant, but rather ſlow of ſpeech: . 
one who had never before been eminently uſe- 
ful, but ſeemed to be raiſed up for this ſingle - 

work. And as ſoon as it was done, he fell into 
a:conſumption, languiſhed awhile, and died, 
LXXXIX. I found he had not at all exceeded 
the truth, in the accounts he had ſent me from 
time to time. In one of his firſt letters he ſays, 
„The work here is ſuch as I never expected to 
ſee: ſome are juſtified or ſanctified almoſt every 
day. This week three or four were juſtified, 
and as many, if not more, renewed in love. The 
people are all on fire. Such a day as laſt Sunday 
never ſaw before. While I was at prayer in the 
ſociety, the power of the Lord over-ſhadowed us, 
and ſome cried out, Lord, I can believe!” The 
cry ſoon became general, with ſtrong prayers. 
Twice I attempted to ſing: but my voice could 
not be heard. I then deſired them to reſtrain 
themſelves, and in ſtillneſs and compolure to 
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Wait for the Weſing: on which, all but two or 


three who could not refrain, came into a ſolemn 
ſilence. I prayed again, and the ſoftening power 
of grace was felt in many hearts. Our congre- 


ations increaſed much, and I have no Soubt. 


but we ſhall ſee greater things than theſe.“ 

Four days after, he writes, © The work of God 
increaſes every day. There is hardly a day but 
ſome are juſtified, or ſanctified, or both. On 
Thurſday, three came and told me, The blood of 
Chraft bad cleanſed them from all. Vn. One of 
them told me, the had been juſtified ſeven years, 
and had been five years convinced of the necel- 
ſity of Sanctiſication. But this eaſy. conviction 
availed not. A fortnight ſince ſhe was ſeized. 
with ſo keen a conviction, as gave her no re 
till God had ſanctiſied her, and witneſſed it to 


her heart. 


oy The fire catches all that come near. An old | 


ſoldier, in h's return from Germany to the North 
of Ireland, fell in, one night, with theſe wreſtling 
Jacobs, to his great aſtoniſnment. As he was 
going to Germany, in the beginning of the war, 
the Pe healed him in Dublin: and in ſpite of 
all the diſtreſſes of a ſevere campaign, he walked 
in the light continually. On his return through 
London, he was convinced. of the neceſſity of 
full SanAiication. And ſoon after he came 
hither, his heart was broken in pieces, while he 
was with a little company, who meet daily for 
prayer. One evening, as they were going away, 
he ſlopped, them and begged they would not go 
till God had bleſſed him. They kneeled down 
again, and did not ceaſe wreſtling with God till 
he had a witneſs that he was ſaved from all fin. 
XC. Iu his laft. letter e ys. 1 had 
much fear about the children, leſt our labour 


lould 


mily prayer, ſhe burſt into tears and wept bit- 


were Juſtified, and two more renewed in love. 


| had about thirty witneſſes of the great ſalvation: 


Would be Wi upon then Bat 1 find we that 


reap, if we faint not. Margaret Roper, about 
eight years old, has been thoughtful for ſome 
time. The other day, while they were at fa- 


terly. They aſked, what was the matter? She 
ſaid, She was a great ſinner, and durſt not 
pray.“ They bade her go to bed. She no ſooner 
went into the chamber, than ſhe began crying 
and clapping her hands, ſo that they heard ber 
acroſs the ſtreet. But God ſoon bound up ber 
broken heart. Being aſked, How ſhe felt her- 
ſelf ?? She ſaid, © Ten times better. Now I can 
love God. I wiſh you would fit up and, ſing 
with me all night.“ She has been happy ever 
ſince, and is as ſerious as one of forty. July gd. 
Our joy is now quite full. The flame riſes 
higher and higher. Since Saturday, eight ſinners _ 


Our houſe was once large enough: now it is 
ſcarce ſufficient to contain us. And we have not 
many in the ſociety, who are not ether wreſt- 
ling with God for his love, or rejoicing therein.” 

XCI. Upon - examination, I found three 
or four and forty in Dublin, who enjoyed the 
pure love of God. At leaft, forty of theſe had 
attained it in four months. The ſame number 
had received remiſſion of fins. Nor was the 
hand of the Lord ſhortened yet: he ſtill wrought 
as ſwiftly as ever. In ſome reſpe&ts, the, work of 
God in this place was more remarkable than even 
that at London. 1. It is far greater in proportion 
to the time, and to the number of the people.” 
This ſociety is ſcarce a fifth part of that. Yet 
ſix months after this flame broke out here, we 


here were above forty in four months. 2. The 


WW a” | work 


„ aria 


work here was more pure. In all this time there 


were none of them headſtrong or unadviſeable: 
none who dreamed of being immortal, or infal- 
lible, or incapable of temptation: in ſhort, no 
whimſical or enthuſiaſtic perſons. All were 
calm and ſober-minded. I know, ſeveral of theſe 
were in proceſs of time moved from their ſtedfaſl- 
2%. I am nothing ſurpriſed at this; it was no 
more than was to be expected: I rather wonder 
that more were not moved. Nor does this in 
any degree alter my judgment, concerning the 
great work which God then wrought: the greateſt 
believe, that has been wrought in Europe, ſince 
the Reformation. 3 | | 


XCII. The ſame work was now carry - 


ing on in Limerick, of which 1 had ſeveral ac. 
counts. The laſt ran thus: * Bleſſed be God, 


ſince you was here, his word runs ſwiftly. Laſt 


night his power was preſent indeed, and another 
was aſſured, that God had clean/ed him from all 
unrighteouſne/s. There are now ten women and 
thirteen men, who witneſs the ſame confeſſion. 
And their lives agree thereto. Eight have lately 
received the remiſſion of their fins. And many 
are on the full ſtretch for God, and juſt ready to 
ſep into the pool.” Hence it appears, that in 
roportion to the time, which was only three or 
Fo weeks, and the number of hearers, (not one 
nal, if a third part) the work of God was greater 
an Limerick, than even in Dublin itſelf. 
XCIII. Sunday Auguſt iſt, I landed at 
Parkgate, and rode on to Cheſter. Never was 
the ſociety in ſuch a ſtate before. There was 
nothing but peace and love among them. About 
twelve believed they were ſaved from ſin. Moſt 
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of che reſt were ſtronghy arhirſt for. Od iand 


looking for him continually. Wedneſday ath, 
I rode to Liverpool, where alſo was ſuch a work 
of God as had never been known there before. 
There was a ſurpriſing congregation in the 


evening, and had been for ſome months. A little 
before I went, nine were juſtified 1 in one hour. 
The next morning I ſpoke ſeverally with thoſe 


why believed they were ſanctified. They were 
fif:y-one in all; twenty-one men, twenty-one 
widows or tried women, and nine young wo- 
men qr children. In one of theſe the change 
was wrought thren weeks after the was juſtified; 
in three, even days after it; in one, five days; 
and in . Lutwich, aged fourteen, two days 
only., I Hannah Blakeley, aged eleven, 
« What do, you want now?” She ſaid, with 


amazing energy, the tears running down her 
cheeks, Nothing in this world; nothing but 


more of my Jeſus!“ a 


XCIV. One wrote thus from Bolton in 


- Lancaſhire: Glory be to God, he is doing 


wonders among us. Since Mr. Fur? left us, there 
have been ſeven (if not more) juſtified, and fix 
ſanctified at one meeting. Two of theſe were, 

I think, juſtified and ſanctified in leſs than three 
days. O what a meeting was our laſt claſs- 
meeting! In three minutes or leſs, God quite 
unexpectedly convinced an old oppoſer of the 
truth, and wounded many more. I never felt 
the abiding preſence of God ſo exceeding 
powerful before.” 

Enquiring how the revival began at Maccles- 
held, I received the following account: In 
March laſt, after a long ſeaſon of dryneſs and 
barrenneſs, one Monday night John Oldham 


preached. When he had done, and was going 


W 3: away, 


— 
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day, a man dropped down, and eried aloud for 
mercy. In a ſhort time, ſo did ſeveral others. 
He came back, and wreſtled with God in prayer 


for them. About twelve he retired, leaving 


ſome of the brethren in prayer for them, who re- 
ſolved to wreſtle on, till they had an anſwer of 
peace. They continued in prayer till ſix in the 
morning, and nine priſoners were ſet at liberty. 
T bey met again the next night, and ſix or 
ſeven more were filled with peact and joy in be- 
Heving. So were one or two more every night 


till the Monday following, when there was ano- 


ther general ſhower. of grace. And many be- 
lieved. that e hood af Chriſt hadeleanſed them from 
all fn. I ſpoke to theſe, (forty in all}}one by one. 
Some of them ſaid, receive hat bleſſing, 


den days, ſome ſeven, ſome four, ſome three 


days, after they found peace with God. What 
marvel) Since one day is with God as a thouſand 

5 | 
” XCV. The caſe of Ann Hooly was pe- 
culiar. She had often declared, The Metho- 
diſt God ſhalFnot be my God. I will ſooner go 
to hell, than I will go to heaven in ther way.” 
She was ſtanding in the ſtreet with two young 
men, when John Oldham paſſing by, ſpoke to 
one and the other, and went on, She burſt into 
tears, and Faid, © What, am I ſuch a ſinner that 
he will not ſpeak to me?“ About twelve he was 
ſent for in haſte. He found her in deep diſtreſs, 
but continued in prayer till all her trouble was 
gone, and her ſpirit rejoiced in God her Saviour. 
Yet three nights after, ſhe was in much diſtreſs 
again, crying, © I have a wicked heart till God 
* takes it away.” He did ſo in a few hours. She 
was ever after a pattern to all the young people 
in the town. She was thirteen years old. In 
about a year her ſpirit returned to God, | 


On 
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On Saturday I ſpoke to thoſe at Mancheſter, 
who believed God had cleanſed their hearts. 
They were ſixty-three in number: to about fixty 
of whom IJ could not find there was any reafon- 

able objettion. ne . 5 e xt | 

XCVI. Many years ago, my Brother 

frequently faid, ® Your day of Pentecoſt is not 

fully come. But I doubt not, it will. And you 
will then hear of perſons ſanctiſied, as frequently 
as you do now of Pere juſtified.” Any un 
prejudiced perſon might obſerve, thatit was now 
fully come. And accordingly we did hear of 
perſons fanRified, in London, and moſt other 
parts of England, and in Dublin, as well as moſt 
other parts of Ireland, as frequently as of perſons 
juſtified : althongh inflances of the latter were 
farmore. frequent than they had been for twenty 
years before. That many of theſe did not re 
tain the gift of God, is no proof that it was not 
given them. That many do retain it to this day, 
is matter of praiſe and thankſgiving. And many 
of them are gone to him whom they loved, 
praiſing him with their lateſt breath: juſt in the 
ſpirit of Ann Steedjuthe firſt witneſs in Briſtol, 
of the great ſalvation; who being worn out with 
ſickneſs and racking pain, after ſhe had com- 
mended to God all that were round her, lifted 
up her eyes, cried aloud, © Glory ! Hallelujah!“ 
and died?” + 35554 the. | eh; 
XCVIE *Monday, December 6th, I heard 
as George Bell pray at the Foundery. I believe 
II. part of what he ſaid was from God; part from 
els a heated imagination, But as he did not ſpeak 
any thing dangerouſly wrong, I did not yet ſee 
he cauſe to hinder him. Many of our brethren 
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— That none can teach thoſe who are 
renewed in love, unleſs he be in that ſtate him- 
ſelf. I ſaw. the tendeney of this: but I durſt 
| 'take no violent ſtep I mentioned this to ſome 
of my friends, and told,them what would be the 
conſequence. But they could not believe it. So 
J let at reſt: . only I | | 
had told them before. 
Sunday 26th. That I mig ut do n lung badly, 
| L ermitted George Bell 5 be once more at 
Welt- ſtreet Chapel, and once more (on Wed- 
neſday . at the Foundery ; but it was 
worſe and worſe. He now ſpoke as from God, 
what I knew God had not ſpoken. 1 therefore 
deſired, he would pray . no more, I well 
hoped this would repreſs the impetuoſity of a 
fo, good, but miſtaken men; eſpecially, conſi- 
dering the caſe of Benjamin Harris, the moſt 
impetuous of them all. A week or two before, as he 
was working in his garden, he was ſtruck raving 
mad. He gontinued ſo till Tueſday, December 
21ſt, when he lay ſtill and ſenſible, but could 
not. ſpeak, till on Wedneſday morning his ſpirit 
returned to God. I now ſtood and looked back 
on the paſt year; a year of uncommon trials and 
uncommon bleſſings.” Abundance have been 
convinced of ſin. Very many have found peace 
with God. And in London only, I eve full 
two hundred have been brought into glorious li- 
berty. And yet 1 have had more care and 
trouble in ſix months, than in Teveral years 
preceding. 

CXVIII Friday, þ 0s 7, 1763, I deſired 
George Beh; to meet me, and took much pains to 
convince hity of his miſtakes, particularly that 
whack: he bal, lately adopted, That the end 
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of the world was to be on February 
I coul make no im preſſion u 4 
as unmoved as a rock, 


Sunday 23d, inordes to check a growing evil, 
I preached on, Judge got, that ye he not judged. 
But it had quite the contrary eſfett on many, 
who conſtrued it all into a ſatire on George Bell. 
One of whoſe friends faid, If the devil himſelf 
had been in he pulpit, he would not have 
preached fuck'# fermon!” All this time 1 had 
information from all quarters, that here would 

ſoon be a diviſion in the ſociety. But I was fall 
in hopes, that by bearing all things, I ſhould 
overcome evil with good; till on Tueſday even- 
ing the 15th, Mrs. Coventry came in, and threw 
down her ticket, with thoſe of her huſband, 
daughters, and ſervants, ſaying. They would 
hear ſuch doftrines no longer: Mr. , preached 
Perfection; but Mr. Weſley pulled it down.” So 
I did; the Perfection of George Bell, and all 
that abetted him. So the breach is made, the 
water is let out. Let thoſe who can, gather it 
up. More and more perſons threw up their 
tickets every day. And all theſe were zealous 
to gain converts to their party, chiefly by ſpeak- - 

ing all manner of evil, whereby many that did 
not join them, left us: ſo in a few months, above 
two hundred members left the ſociety. 4 c 

XCIX. Monday, February 22d, obſerv- 
ing the terror occaſioned by that wonderful 
propheſy, to ſpread far and wide, I endeavoured 
to draw ſome good therefrom, by inforcing 
thoſe words at Wapping, Szek ye the Lord whale 
he may be found : Call upon him while he is near: 
but declaring at the ſame time, (as I had hie- 
quently done before, © It muſt be falſe, if the 

Bible is true.” The next three days I ſpent in 
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tranſcribi 8 he names of the- . "I: found 
about Sing of thoſe who were ſaved. from ſin, 


che 28th, preaching 
fields, on Prepare to meet 


in the evening at Spital 


thy God, 1 largely ſhewed the utter abſurdity of 
the ſuppolicion, That the world was to end that 
But notwithſtanding all I could fay, 
: many withe afraid to go to bed; and ſome wan- 


dered about in the fields, being perſuaded, that if 
the world did not end; at leaſt; London would 


be ſwallowed up by an earthquake. I went to 


bed at my uſual time, and vas faſt allcep at ten 
clock. 

*Fhe greateſt part of Bis daring 1s ſully em- 
fa in viſiting the ſociety, and ſettling the 
minds of thoſe who had been confuſed and dil- 
treſt by a thouſand miſrepreſentations. Indeed 
a flood of calumny and evil-ſpeaking (as was 
eaſily foreſeen) had been .poured out on every 


fide. My point was ſtill, To go ſtraight forward 


in the work whereto J am called. 


C. »I did not leave London till the 16th of 


May. After ſpending a few days in Scotland, I 
returned through Newcaſtle, to Barnardcaſtle, in 
the county of Durham, and preached there to 
an exceeding numerous and deeply ſerious con- 
gregation. I intended after preaching, to meet 
the ſociety, but the bulk of the people were ſo 
eager to hear more, that I could not forbear let- 
ting in near as many as the room would contain. 
Thurſday, June 6th, even at five in the morning, 
I was obliged to preach abroad, by the numbers 
that Hocked to hear. There 1s ſomething remar k- 


1 
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left us. But above four hundred of * 
tha witneſſed the ſame confeſſion, were more 
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able in the manner wherein, God revived his 
work in this place. A few montlis ago, the ge- 
nerality of the people in this Circuit were exceed - 
ing lifeleſs. Lamuel Meggot- (now with Cod) 
perceiving this, adviſed the ſociety in Barnard= / 
caſtle, to obſerve every Friday a8 ade of Faſting: 
and Prayer. T he very firſt Friday tl ey met to- 
gether, God broke in upon them in a marvel- 
lous manner. And his work has been inereaſinmng 
among them ever ſince. The neighbouring ſop: 
cieties heard of this, agreed to follow the ſame” ek of 8 
rule, and ſoon experienced the ſame bleſſing. tis 
not the neglect of this plain duty (I mean faſting,, 
ranked by our Lord with thankſgiving and prayer) ; 
one general occaſion of deadneſs among Chri-. 
tians? Can any one willingly neglect it and be ; 
guiltleſs ? e ; gre 
Cl. I had deſired Samuel Meggot to give me 
ſome further account of the work of God at 
Barnardcaſtle. Part of his anſwer was as follows: 


+a June , vba: 
« Within ten weeks at leaſt, twenty perſons: 
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; have found peace with God, and twenty-eight 
| the great ſalvation. This morning before you 
| left us one found peace, and one the ſecond 
ö bleſſing: and after you was gone two more re- 
ceived it. One of theſe had belonged to the 
| ſociety before; but after he turned back, had 
bitterly perſecuted his wiſe, particularly after ſne 
profeſſed the being ſaved from fin. On the 2gth 
of May, he came in a furious rage, to drag her 
| out of the ſociety. One cried out, Let us go 


to prayer for him.“ Preſently he ran away, and 
his wife went home. Not long after, he came 
in like a madman, and ſwore he would be tle 
death of her. One ſaid, * Are you not —_— 
"DEE | elt 
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leſt God. ſhould ſmite you? He anſwered, * No: 
let God do his worſt, Iwill make an end of her and 
the brats, and myſelf too, and we will go to hell 


together.” - His wife and children fell down and 


broke out into prayer. His countenance changed, 
and he was quite as a lamb,” But it was not long 
before a horrible dread *overwhelmed him: he 
was fore diſtreſſed. The hand of God was upon 


P him, and gave him no reſt day or night. On 


- Tueſday in the afternoon he went to her who 


Eq 68 "prayed for him, when he came to drag his wife 
-. - "qut; begging her, with a ſhower of tears, to pray 


for his deliverance. On Thurſday he wreſtled 
with God, till he was as wet all over with 
feat, as if he had been dipped in water. But 
_/  thatevening God wiped away his tears, and filled 


him with joy unſpeakable.' This morning while 


he-was at prayer, God gave him a witneſs in 
himſelf, that he had purified his heart. When 
he r6ſe from his knees, he could not help de- 
claringfit. He now ran to his wife, not to kill her, 
but to catch her in his arms, that they might weep 
over one another with tears of joy and love. 
.CH. * Wedneſday, October 12th, I went to 
Norwich, reſolved — to mend or end the ſo- 
ciety. On Friday I read the Rules of our ſo- 
ciety to the congregation, adding, Thoſe who 
will keep theſe Rules, and theſe only, may con- 
tinue with us. For many years 1 have had more 


trouble with this ſociety, than with half the ſo- 
cieties in England put together. With God's 


help, I will try you one year longer, and if you 
bring any better fruit, I ſhall rejoice.“ The 
Sunday following I met the ſociety for the firſt 
time mmecdiately after morning nnn 
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Afterwards I went to church with a conſiderable 
number of the people, ſeveral of whom I ſuppoſe 
had not been within thoſe walls' for many years. 

In the evening God made bare his arm, and his 
word was ſharp as any two-edged fword. And 


from this time I had more and more proof that 


our labour at Norwich had not been in vain. 
CIII. Friday, November 18th, I finiſhed the 
viſitation of the claſſes in London. Here 1 
ſtood and looked back on the late occurrences, 
Before Mr. Walſh left England, God began that 
great work which has continued ever ſince, with- 
out any confiderable intermiſſſon. During the 
whole time, many have been convinced ot fin, 
many Juſtified, and many backſliders healed. 
But the peculiar work of this ſeaſon has been, 
what St. Paul calls, he perfecting of the /aints. 
Many perſons in London, Briſtol, York, and 
in various parts both of England and Ireland, 
have experienced ſo deep and univerſal a change, 
as it had not before entered into their hearts to 
conceive. After a deep conviction of inbred 
ſin, they have been in an inſtant filled with faith 
and love: ſin vaniſhed, and they found from that 


time, no pride, anger, deſire, or unbelief. They 


could rejoice ever more, pray without ceaſing, and 
zn every thing give thanks. Now whether we 
call this the de/trudion of ſin or not, it was a glo- 
rious work of God: ſuch a work as, conſidering 
both the depth and extent of it, we never ſaw in 
theſe kingdoms before. Tis poſſible, ſome who 
ſpoke of this were miſtaken, and tis certain ſome. 
have loſt what they then received. A tew (very 


few compared to the whole number) firſt gave 


way to enthuſiaſm, then to pride; next to pie 
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judice and offence; and at laſt ſeparated from their 
brethren. But although this laid a huge ſtumbling- 
block in the way, yet the work of God went 
on. Nor has it ceaſed to this day in any of its 
branches: God ſtill convinces, juſtifies, ſancti- 


fies. We loſt only the droſs, the enthuſiaſm, 


the prejudice and offence. The pure gold re- 
mained, faith working by love : yea, and increaſed 
daily. = 18 | 
| Civ. Friday, March go, 1764, I met thoſe in 
Shefficld, who believed God bad redeemed them 
from all their fins. They were about ſixty in 
number, I could not learn, that any among them 
walked unworthy. of their profeſſion. Many 


watched over them for evil: but they overcame 
evil with good. I found nothing of ſelf-conceit, 
ſtubbornneſs, impatience of contradiftion, or en- 


thuſiaſm, among them. They had learned better 
of him that was meek and lowly of heart, and 
adorned the doctrine of God our Saviour. 
CV. * Friday, June 8th, having viſited the 
Southern parts of Scotland, I ſet out for Inver- 


neſs: but I could not reach it till eight on Sun- 
day. morning: it rained much, ſo that I could 


not preach abroad ; and as I knew no one in the 
town, and could hear of no convenient room; I 
knew not which way to turn. At ten I went to 
the High-kirk. After ſervice, Mr. Fraſer, one of 


the miniſters, invited me to dinner, and then to 
drink tea. As we were drinking tea, he aſked, 


« At what hour I would pleaſe to preach?” 1 
ſaid, At half hour paſt five.” The kirk was 
filled in a very ſhort time: and I have ſeldom 
found greater liberty of ſpirit The other 


miniſter came afterwards to our inn, andſhewed + 
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the moſt cordial affeQion. I preached in the 


morning once more; and I think, the kirk was 


fuller than before. And J could but obſerve the 


remarkable behaviour of the whole congregation 


after ſervice. Neither man, woman, nor child, 


ſpoke one word all the way down the main 


ſtreet! About eleven we took horſe. While 
we were dining at Nairn, the 1nn-keeper ſaid, 

Sir, the gentlemen of the town, have read the 
httle book you gave me on Saturday, and would 
be glad if you would pleaſe to give them a ſer- 
mon.” On my conſenting, the bell was 1mme- 


diately rung, and a large congregation aſſembled. 


What a difference is there between South and 
North Britain! Every one here at leaſt, loves 


to hear the word of God. And none takes it 
into his head, to ſpeak one uncivil word to any, 


for endeavouring to ſave his ſoul. Not long 


after a little ſociety was formed at Inverneſs, 
which continues to this day. 5 


CVI. All this, as well as the preceding year, 
there was a remarkable increaſe in moſt of our 
ſocieties, both in England and in Ireland. 1 
croſſed over from Scotland to the North of Ire- 
land in the beginning of May, and having tra- 
verſed Ulſter and We on Wedneſday 
June 19th,* reached Cork, On the Monday 
and Tneſday following, I ſpoke, one by one, to 
the members of the ſociety. They were two 
hundred and ninety-five, fifty or ſixty more than 
they had been for ſeveral years. This was owing 
partly to the preaching abroad, and partly to the 
meetings for prayer in ſeveral parts of the city. 
Theſe had been the means of awakening many 


grofs finners, of recovering many backſliders, * 


Vol. xxxii. page 12. 
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and bringing many that never thought of it be- 
fore, to attend the preaching at the New Room. 
After viſiting the intermediate ſocieties, on 
Thurſday, July 18th, I reached Dublin, and 
having ſpent alittle time very comfortably there, 
in the beginning of Auguſt returned to England. 
CVII. * Sunday 8th, having heard a ſtrange 
- 4 account, as ſoon as I came to Redruth, I ſent 
for the perſon herfelf, Grace Paddy, a ſenſible 
young woman.“ I can ſpeak of her now without 
reſtraint, as ſhe is ſafe in Abraham's boſom : ſhe 
' faid, I was harmleſs, as I thought, but quite 
careleſs about religion, till about Chriſtmas, when 
my brother was ſaying, * God has given me all 
1 want: 1 am as happy as I can live.“ This was 
about ten in the morning. The words ſtruck 
me to the heart. I went into my chamber and 
thought, why am not I ſo? O, I cannot be, be- 
cauſe I am not convinced of ſin. I cried out 
vehemently, -+ Lord, lay as much conviction 
upon me as my body can bear.“ Immediately I ' 
ſaw myſelf in ſuch a light, that I roared for the 
diſquietneſs of my heart. The maid running up, 
I ſaid, Call my brother.“ He came, and re- 
Joiced over me, and ſaid, Chriſt is juſt ready to 
receive you, only believe; and then went to 
prayer. In a ſhort time all my trouble was gone, 
and I did believe. All my fins were blotted out. 
But in the morning I was thoroughly convinced 
of the want of a e change. I felt the re- 
mains of ſin in my heart, which I longed to 
have taken away. I longed to be ſaved from all 
fin, to be cleanſed from all unrighteouſneſs. And 
all the time Mr. Rankin was preaching, this de- 
- fire increaſed exceedingly. Larrwar he met 
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the fociety. During n. laſt prayer, I was quite 
e with the power of God. I felt an 
inexpteſſible change, in the very depth of my 
heart. And from that time Fhave felt no anger, 
no pride, no wrong temper of any kind; nothing 
contrary to the pure love of God, which I feel 
continually. I deſire nothing but Chriſt: 12 | 


I have Chriſt always reigning in my heart. 


want nothing, He 1 15 yy fofficient portion, in . 


time and in eternit 
Such an inſtance 1 never . before: ſuch 


an inſtance I never read! A perſon convinced 


of fin, converted to God, and renewed in love, 1 


wichin twelve hours! Yet it is by no means in- 
credible : ſeeing one way is with God as a thou- 
ſand years. | 
CVIII. © Sundiy y. Nov: 24, I preached in Lon- 
don, on thoſe words in the leſſon for the day, The 
Lord our Weng i I ſaid not one thing 
which J have not at leaſt, fifty times within 
this twelvemonth. Yet it appeared to many en- 
tirely new, who Me importuned me to print 
ny ſuppoſin it would ftop the mouths 
gainſayers. Alas for their ſimplicity ! In 
ſpite # all Ican print, ſay, or do, will not thoſe 
Who /eek occaſion, find occaſion 5 | 
CIX. I went into Ireland again, in the latter 
end of March 1762. It was my deſire, to know 


the real ſtate of the work of God throughout 


that kingdom. And the ſum of my obſervations 
was (after viſiting every part of it,) There is a 

conſiderable incivaſe 1 the work of God, 
throughout the province of Ulſter. There is 
ſome inereaſe in Connaught, particularly in 
* Caſtleberr, and Galway. In ſome et: of 
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with milk and honey, how amazing 
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a change is there for the worſe, within a year or 


two. At {ome plat god of this world bas 
wholly prevailed; 


are returned 1 a do 1 his vomit: in others, 


there is but a ſpark of the ſock love leſt. And in 
E. found on 7 the remembrance 
t 


of the fire which was kindled two years ago 
CX. In Cark ſociety, I left . years before 


above three hundred members. I now foun 


one hundred and eighty-ſeven., What occaſioned 


_ To conſiderable. a decreale? 1 believe the real 
_ cauſe was this: between two and three _—_ 


ago T. Taylor and W. Penington went. to 
who were zealous men and ſound preachers. 
They ſet. up meetings for prayer, in ſeveral 


places, and preached; abroad at both ends of the 
city. Hearers ſwiftly increaſed, The ſociety 

Increaſed: ſo did the number both of the con- 
vinced and the converted. I went when the 
flame was at the height t, and preached abroad at 
both ends of the eity. More and more were 


Tired up, and there was a greater awakening 
re than in any part of the kingdom. But 


0 miſunderſtandings crept in between the leaders, 


and between ſome of them and. the preachers. 
A flame of anger ſuceeded the flame} of love, 
and many. were deſtroyed by. it. Then ſome of 
our brethren learnt a new; opinion, and paſſion- 


ately contended for it. The Spirit of God was 
| . his bleſſing was with- held; and of courſe 


e flock was ſcattered. When they are con- 


yinced of their ſin, and ae nee 0 


then be wall return. 
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il, 1768, there 
was a remarkable work among the children at 
Kingswood School. um the maſters ſent me 
W account ratet wh MAP: O67 . 


Rev. and dear Sir. N e 27, 7255 


2 On Wedneſday the, arte; God- broke in 
ip a ſurpriſing manner. A ſeri- 
ous concern been obſervable in ſome. of them 
for ſome time paſt, But that night, while they 


CXI. * In the latter end of Api 


were in their private apartments, the power of 


God came upon them, even as a mighty ruſhing 


wind, which made them cry aloud for mercy. 


Laff night, L hop e, will never be forgotten, when 
about twenty were in the utmoſt diſtreſs. But 
God quickly! poke peace to two of them, J. 
Glaſgot-and T. M. A greater difplay of his 


love I never ſaw: they indeed rejoice with joy 
unſpeakable. We have no need to exhort them 
to prayer; for the, ſpirit of prayer runs through 


the whole ſchool. While I am, writing, the cries 
of the boys from their ſeveral apartments are 
ſounding in my ears. There are many ſtill lying 
at the pool, who wait every moment io be put 
in. They are come to this, Lord, I will not, I 
cannot reſt without thy love.“ Since 1 began to 


write, eight more are ſet at liberty, and rejoice in 


God their Saviour; viz. John Coward, John Lion, 
John Maddern, John Boddily, John Thurgar, 
Charles Brown, William Higham, and Robert 
Hindmarſh. Their age is from eight to fourteen. 
There are * few that withſtand the work, nor 
is it likely they ſhould do it long. For the 
bee pe obs thoſe that believe, ſeem to carry. all 
efore them. Among the calliers likewiſe the 
won of God now increaſes greatly. The num- 
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ber added to che ſociety 
achundved and thirty. 

I had ſealed my letter, bike Hoes! hand} it 
| to inform you, that two more of our children 
have foynd peace. Several others are under 
deep conviction. Some of our Briſtol friends 
are here, who are thunder-ſtruek. This is the 
day we have vi ſhed for ſo long, the day you 
have had in view; Which has made you go 
through To much oppolition, _ the good of 
_ _ N s 
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cxll. A . ee after, one wrote thus? 
AI cannot conpratulating eu, on the h 

ſituation 228 family here. T The er 
Gor! continues to work, with almoſt irreſiſtible 
force t and there is good reaſon to hope, it will 
not he withdrawn, till every ſoul is converted to 
| God: I have had frequent opportunities of con- 
verſing alone with the boys, and find that the 
work has taken deep root in many hearts. The 
houſe rings with prayer and praiſe, and the 
whole behaviour of the children ſtrongly ſpeaks 
for God. The number of the new- born is in- 
creaſed, ſince you received your laſt information. 
I have been a witneſs of part; but the whole ex- 
ceeds all that language can paint.” Another 
writes, May 18th, The work of God ſtill goes. 


on at Merced, Ot the hundred and thirty | 


members that have been added to the ſociety, 
ſince the laſt Conference, the greater part have 
received juſlifying faith, and are ftill rejoicing in 
Gad their Saviour. And (what is the moſt re- 
markable) I do not know of one backſlider in 
the place. The out- pouring of the Spirit on the 
children in the ſchool has been „ great. 
2 Ü believe, 


ſince the Conference, is | 
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I believe, there is not one among them, who has 


not been affected more or leſs. Twelve of them 
have found peace with God, and ſome in a very 


remarkable manner. Theſe have no more doubt 
of the favour of God, than of their own exiſ- 


tence. And the Lord i is ſtill with them, though 


not ſo powerfully as he was ſome weeks ago.“ 
Indeed I cannot doubt, but at firſt he wrought irre- 


ſiſtibly; at leaſt, on 8 of them: but after- 


wards, they might reſiſt the grace of God, which 


ſeveral of them did, till they had well nigh 
quenched his Spirit. I fear ſome of them have 
done it altogether. Tis well if their laſt ſtate be 
not worſe than the firſt. _ 


—— 


C XIII. Tueſday, Auguſt 1, PPT our Con- 


ference began at Leeds. On Thurſday 'I men- 


tioned the caſe of our brethren at New-York, 
For ſome years paſt, ſeveral of our brethren from 
England and Ireland (and ſome of them 
preachers, had ſettled in North-America, and 
had in various places formed ſocieties, particu- 
larly i in Philadelphia and New-York. The ſo- 
ciety at New-York had lately built a commodi- 
ous preaching-houſe; and now deſired our help, 
being in great want of: money, but much more 
of preachers. Two of our preachers, Richard 
Boardman and Joſeph Pillmoor, willingly offered 
themſelves for the ſervice : by whom we deter- 
mined to ſend over fifty pounds, as a token of 
our brotherly love. Several others of our 
preachers went over in the following years. As 
they taught the ſame doctrine with their brethren 
here, ſo they uſed the ſame diſcipline. And the 
work of God proſpered in their hands: ſo that a 


little before the-Rebellion broke out, about two 
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and twenty preachers, (moſt of them Americans) 
acted in conſert with each other, and near three 
thouſand. perſons were united together in the 
American ſocieties. Theſe were chiefly in the 
Provinces of Maryland, Virginia, Pennſylvania, 
and New-York. {| 7 

CXIV. * june 17, 1770, I met the Selett So- 
_ciety in Whitby, conſiſting of ſixty-ſive mem. | 
bers. I believe all of theſe were ſaved from 
tin, and moſt of them ſtill walked in glorious li- 
| berty. Many of them ſpoke with admirable 
_fimplicity ; and their word was like fire. Imme- 
diately the fire kindled, and ſpread from heart to 
heart. At nine I met the children, moſt of whom 
had known the love of God. And ſeveral of 
them were able ſtill to rejoice' in God their Sa- 
viour. Almoſt as ſoon as I began to ſpeak, God 
| ſpoke to their hearts, and they were ill able to 
contain themſelves. I obſerved one. little maid 
in particular, who heaved and ſtrove for ſome 
time, till at length ſhe was conſtrained to yield, 
and broke out into ſtrong cries and tears. In 
the evening I met thoſe children only, who. had 
taſted. that the Lord is gracious. I aſked her that 
. cried ſo viglently in the morning, what was, the 
reaſon of it? She ſaid, I was fo overwhelmed 
with the power and love of God that I could not 
hide it. A quarter of a year ago, one Saturday 
night, I was quite convinced I was a ſinner, and 
afraid of dropping into hell: but on 1 
felt the pardoning love of God. Vet 1 had 
many doubts till 8 evening. when they 
Were all taken away in a moment. After this 1 
ſaw and felt the wickedneſs of my heart, and 
longed to be delivered from it. And n Sunday 


1 | | I was 
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4 as delivered, und hüd as clear A itreaft of 
this, ass of my Juſtification.” But I was ſome 


time off my watch; then it was not fo clear. 

And people commended me, till by little and 

little I Joſt it. Indeed 1 {hill feel the love of 

God: but not as I did then“. | 

Cx. Saturday, Sept. 15th, 1 oblerbed 5 
n 


very uncommon concern in the Children at 
Kingswood School, while I. was explaining a 
inforcing upon them the firſt principles of Re- 
hgion. Tueſday 18th, moſt of them went to 
ſee the body of Francis Evans, one of Fi 
neighbours, who died two or three days before. 
About ſeven, Mr. Hmdmarſh met them all in 
the ſchool, and gave an exhortation ſuited to the 
occaſion. It was with great difficulty they con- 
tained themſelves, till he began to pray. Then 
Alexander Mather, and Richard N cried 


aloud for mercy: and quickly another and 


another, till all but two or three, were conſtrained 
to do the ſame. And as long as he continued 
to pray, they continued the ſame loud and bitter 
cry. One of the maids, Elizabeth Nutt, was as 
deeply convinced as any of them. After prayer. 
Mr. Hindmarſh ſaid, , Thoſe of you that are 
1 to ſerve God, may go and pray 
together.“ Fifteen of them did ſo, and con- 
tinued wreſtling with God, with Airovg cries and 
tears, till nine o'clock. | 
CXVI. Wedneſday 19th, at the morning 1 
prayer, many of them cried out again, though 
not ſo violently. From this time their 1 
ſpirit and behaviour were changed: they were 
all ſerious and loving to each other. The ſame 
ſeriouſneſs and mildneſs continued on mim . 


v Journal xvi. page 4. 
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and 
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8 FAR walked together, talking only * ths 
things of God. On Friday evening their con- 
cern greatly increaſed, ſo that they broke out 
| again into ſtrong cries. / And they ſeemed to 
_ Joſe none of their concern, and N all their 


ſpare time in prayer. 


Sunday: 23d, fifteen, of. them gave me their 
names, 6 beingreſolved, they ſaid, to ſerve God. 34 
On Tueſday, during the time of prayer in the 
evening, they were affected juſt as the Tueſday 


before. The two other maids, were then piy- 
ſent, and were both cut to the heart. i « 
CXVII. Wedneſday 26th, be rode, fays 


Mr. Rankin, to Kingswood, and going up ſtairs, | 


heard one of the children praying in the next 
room. When he ceaſed I went in, and found two 
others with him: juſt then three more came in, 
J went to prayer. The power of God ſeemed 
to reſt upon them, and pierced their hearts with 


deep conviction. The next morning I ſpent | 


ſome time with all the children, and then deſired 
thoſe that were reſolved to ſave their ſouls, to 
come up ſtairs. Nine of them did ſo. While 
I prayed, the power of God came down; ſo 
that my voice was drowned by their cries. 
When | concluded, one of them broke out into 


prayer, in a manner that quite aſtoniſhed me. 


And during the whole day, a peculiar ſpirit of 


ſeriouſneſs reſted on all the children. 

CXVIII. „On Friday 28th, ſays Mr. Hind- 
marſh, when I came out into the ground, ten of 
- the children quickly gathered round about me, 

earneſtly- aſking, What they muſt do to be 
ſaved ? Nor could I diſengage myſelf from them, 


till the bell rung for dinner. All this time we 


obſerved, that the children who were moſt 


n! learned faſter and better than any . 
t 
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the reſt. In the evening L explained to them 
the nature of the Lord's ſupper. I then met 
twelve of them apart, and ſpoke to each parti- 
cularly. When 3 aſked one of them, (Simon 
Loyd,) * What do, you want, to make you, 
happy?” after a litile pauſe, he anſwered, God. 
We went to prayer. Preſently a cry aroſe from + 
one and another, till it went dich all, vehe- 
mently calling upon God, and refuſing to be 
comforted without the knowledge and love of. 
God. About half an hour after eight, I bade 
them good night, and fent them up to bed. But 
Loyd, Brown, and Robert Hindmarſh flipt 
afide, being reſolved not to fleep till God re- 
vealed himſelf to them. Some of the reſt heard , 
them pray, and one and another ſtole down, 
ſome half dreſt, ſome almoſt naked. They +. 
continued praying by turns, near three quarters 
of an hour, in which time four of them found 
peace with God. After I had prayed with them, . 
and praiſed God, till half an hour paſt nine, _ 
deſired them to go to bed. The reſt did; but 
thoſe three lipt away, and ſtayed with Richard 
Piercy, Who was in deep agony. of foul, and 
would by no means be perſuaded to riſe from 
his knees, The children hearing them pray, in 
a few minutes ran down again. They continued 
wreſtling, with ſtill increaſing agonies and tears, | 
till three more found peace with God. About 
a quarter paſt ten, I went to them again, and, 
inſiſted upon their going to bed, which all of 
them did. But quickly one and another ſtole 
out of bed, till in a quarter of an hour they .._ 
were all at prayer again. And the concern 
among them was deeper than ever, as well as 
more general; there being only four or five and 
twenty, that were not cut to the heart. How- 
. Tb g ever,. 
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ever, fearing they might hurt themſelves, I fent 
one of our maids, to perſuade them to go up. 
But Jacky Brown, catching hold of her Tad 
0 Betty, ſeek the falvation of your ſoul! Seek 
it in earnefl! It is not too late. And it is not 
tod ſoon.” Immediately ſhe fell upon her 


knees, and burſt out into tears and ſtrong cries. 
The tw other maids hearing this, ran in, and 
were preſently ſeized as . ſw. Þ as her. Jacky. 
Brown then began praying for Betty, and con- 
t:nued in prayer near three quarters of an hour. 

that time there was a general cry from all 


the maids and all the boys, This continued till 
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paſt eleven. We then, with much difficulty, 1 
perſfuaded them to go to bed. The. maids con- 1 
tinued below in much diſtreſs. But in a quarter 6 
pol mo, Betty broke out into thankſgiving. | 
The other two remained on their knees, praying * 
as in an agony. I deſired them to go into their t 
on room. Yet they would not go to bed, but ( 
cnn d at» 54 
*OQXIX. *© On Saturday, I was waked between 'F 
fqux and five by the children, vehemently crying A 
2 The maids went to them at five. And 1 
firſt one of the boys, then another, then one and | 
another of the maids, poured out their ſouls 
before- God. They continued weeping and 
praying till near nine o'clock, not thinking about 
meat or drink, Nay, Richard Piercy took no 
: food all the day, but remained in words and 


groans calling upon God. About nine, Diana 
0 went into her own room, and prayed, partly 
5 alone, and partly with Betty. About ten, (as 
Betty was praying) ſhe ſunk down as dead. 
But after ſome minutes, while Betty was praying 
on, ſhe ſtarted up, praiſing God with all her 
might. F) ĩ 
i , I | ee : ;  ©XX, © Mary 
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C xx. Mary hearing her, broke off her 
"rk, and ran into her in haſte. They all re- 
mained, praying by turns till twelve, when ſhe 
lay like one at the point to die. But there was 
not any anfwer to prayer, nor any dehverance. 
About 'one, all the Raids and three of the boys 
went up ſtairs, and began praying again. And 
between two and three, Mary likewile rejoiced 
with joy unſpeakable. They all continued till 
after four, "praiſing the God of 7herr falvation.. 
Tndeed they felted to have forgotten all things 
elſe, and thought of nothing but God and heaver 5 


In the evening all the maids, and many of the 


boys, were fo hoarſe they were ſcarce able to 


ſpeak. But they were ſtrong in the Spirit, full 
of love, and of joy, and peace in beheving. _ 
. Sunday oth, eight of the children, and three 
maids, received the Lord's ſupper, for the firſt 
time. And hitherto they are all rejoicing in 
God, and walking worthy of the Goſpel.” 
CxXXI. Thurſday, Jan. 16, 1772, 1-ſet out 
for Luton. Here I was offered the uſe of the 
Church. The froſt was exceeding ſharp, and 
the glaſs was taken, out of the windows. Hows- 
ever, for the ſake of the people, I accepted the 
offer, though I might as well have preached in 
the open air. There were four or five times as 


many people as uſed to come to the room. So 


I did not repent of my labour. It was with 


great difficulty that we got through the deep 
now to Hertford the next day, and 1 found the 


x 


poor children whom Mr. A—— kept at ſchool, 


were increaſed to about thirty boys and thirty 
girls: I went in immediately to the girls. Al- 


moſt as ſoon as I began to ſpeak, ſome of them 


| burſt into tears, and their emotion roſe higher 
and higher. But it was kept within bounds till 
e g % I began 


2 : 2 2 


1 began to pray. A cry then aroſe, which ſpread 


from one to another, till almoſt all cried aloud 


for mercy, and would not be comforted. But - 
how was the ſcene changed, when I went to the | 
boys! They ſeemed as dead as ſtones, and ſcarce 
appeared to mind any thing that was ſaid : nay, 


ſome of them could ill refrain from laughing. 


However, I ſpoke on, and ſet before them the 
errors of the Lord. Preſently one was cut to 
the heart +, ſoon after, another and another; and 
in ten minutes, the far greater part of them were 
little leſs affetted than the girls. Except at 
Kingswood, 1 have ſeen no ſuch work of God 
upon children for above thirty years. | 


CxxII. Wedneſday, June 3d, 1 deſired to 
' ſpeak with thoſe in Wardale, (a valley in the 


county of Durham) who believed God had 


26 E "ſaved them from inward ſin. They were twenty 


i 


4. 
. 


4 


in all ; ten men, eight women, and two children. 
Of one man, and two women, I ſtood in doubt. 


The experience of the reſt was clear; particu- 


larly that of the children, Margaret Sp. aged 


Fourteen, and Sally Bl. a year younger. Lord, 


let neither of theſe live to diſhonour thee! 
Rather take them unſpotted to thyſell! 
In this part of Wardale, the people in ge- 
naeral are employed in the lead-mines. In the 


year 1749, Mr. Hopper and John Brown, came 


and preached among them. None oppoſed, and 


none aſked them to eat or drink. Nevertheleſs, 
Mr. Hopper made them ſeveral more viſits. In 
Autumn four found peace with God, and agreed 


to meet together. At Chriſtmas two young 
men of Allendale determined to viſit Wardale. | 


Before they entered it, they kneeled down on 
4 ; f #: 4% | — bes "Ty 5 . | 4 i ˖ 
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People called Met 
the ſnow; and b it che Lord. that he wenld 


inchne ſome one to receive them into his houſe. 
At the firſt houſe where they called, they were 


winter. In ſummer, -twenty lively people were 
Joined together. From that time they increaſed 
gradually to thirty-five, and ſo continued for ten 


eggot, to eighty : but four years ſince ſunk to 
fifty-three. From that time they increaſed again, 
and were in Auguſt a hundred and twenty. 

CXXIII. In two reſpeRs this Society has al- 


ways been peculiarly remarkable: the one, they 


have been liberal in providing every thing 


needful för the preachers: the other, they have 


been careful to marry with each other, and that 
not for the ſake of money, but virtue. Henee 
they aſſiſted each other in bringing up their 
children: and God has eminently bleſſed them 


tbereim For in moſt of their families, the 


greateſt part of their children above ten years 


old, are converted to God. It was obſerved too, 


that the leaders were upright men and truly 


alive to God. And even when they had no 
_ preacher with them, they met every wig for . 
ling ng. and prayer. 

XXIV. Laſt ſummer the nk of God re- 
| vived and gradually increaſed till the end of No- 
vember. Then God made bare his arm. Thoſe 
Who were ſtra f 


s to God, felt as it were, a 
ſword im their bones. Thoſe who knew God, 
were filled with joy unſpeakable. - The convic- 


tions that ſeized the unawakened, were generally 


n * ſo that their eries drowned 
_ 1 | my 


bid welcome; and they ſtayed there four days. 
Many were convinced, and ſome converted to 
God: one of the young men was Jacob Rowell. 
They made them ſeveral more viſits during the 


| youu They increaſed by means of Samuel 


— 


\ 


every other voice, and no other means could be 


uſed, than the ſpeaking to the diſtreſt, one by 


one, and encouraging them to lay hold on Chriſt. 
And this was not in vain. Many that were 
either on their knees, or proſtrate on the ground, 
ſuddenly ſtarted up, and their very countenance | 


ſhewed, that the Comforter was come. Imme. 


 diately theſe began to go about from one to 


another of thoſe that were ſtill in diſtreſs, pray- 


ing to God, and exhorting them without delay 


to come to ſo gracious a Saviour. Many who 
then appeared quite unconcerned, were thereby 


cut to the heart, and ſuddenly filled with ſuch 
anguiſh, as extorted loud and bitter cries. By 


ſuch a ſucceſſion of perſons mourning and re- 


Joicing, they were frequently detained great part 


of the night. 


C XXV. On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 1ſt, as | 
William Hunter was preaching,” (this is the ac- | 
count given by the Leader,) © the power of Gd 


fell on the congregation, in a wonderful manner. 
Many being cut to the heart, eried aloud for 
mercy, and 


Part till ten. Four found peace with God, and 


ran from one to another, exhorting them to be- 


lieve in Chriſt. On Wedneſday night many 
were deeply diſtreſt, but none ſet at liberty. 


While we were meeting on Thurſday night, 


two were enabled to rejoice in God their Sa- 


viour. On Saturday night we met at fix, and 


three of us ſung and prayed. _ But before the 
third had done, his voice could not be heard 
for the-cries of the people. Seven of theſe ſoon 
aroſe, bleſſing and praiſing God, and went about 
encouraging others. Many hardened ſinners 


were much affected thereby, and Wang | 
| / v4 | a ö 
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ten were added to the ſociety. On 
Tueſday evening we met at fix, but could not 
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loud as they had done: ſo that we had nothing 
to do, but to ſtand and ſee: the wonderful work 
of God. And O! how dreadful, yet pleaſing was 
the ſight? All this time many were crying for 
mercy. Among theſe were four young men, 
who remained on their knees five hours together. 
We endeavoured to break up the meeting at 
ten; but the people would not go: ſo that we 
were conſtrained to eontinue till twelve: near 
this time one was aſked, What he thought of 
this?” He anſwered, I wiſh it may be all real.“ 
He then turned to go home; but aſter taking a 
few ſteps, began to cry aloud for mercy. He 
_ cried till his ſtrength was quite gone; and then 
lay as one dead, till about four: o'clock” in the 
morning: then God revealed his Son in his 
heart. During chis meeting, eleven perſons 
found eee with GG ! 
CXXVI. On Sunday morning we met at 
the common hour, and three of us ſung and 
prayed as uſy*}, till our voice was drowned: by 
the thankſgiving of the new converts, and the 
cries of convinced ſinners. - Among the reſt an 
ancient woman was ſo ſtruck, that ſhe vehemently 
cried out, Mercy, mercy! O what a ſinner am 
I! 1 was the firſt that received them into my 
houſe in Wardale, and have heard them almoſt 
theſe thirty years. O pray . for me; mercy, 
mercy!' It was not long before ſne found merey, 
and mightily rejoiced in God her Saviour. And 
about the ſame time another mourner paſſed 


» 


from deatiſ unte life. 1 216 4 . 
We met again at two, and abundance of 
pawn came from various parts, being alarmed 
y ſome-confuſed reports. We ſung and prayed; _ 
and the power of God deſcended. A young man 
who had been deeply wounded in the morning, 


now 
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now found one mighty to heal. We then con. 
cluded: but many of the people came in again, 
and others ſtayed at the door. Among thoſe 
who came in, was one who had been remarkably 
profligate. He cried for mercy with all his 
might: ſeveral crowded about to ſee him. And 
before we parted, not only he, but five more 
-were rejoicing: and praiſing God together. We 
met together on Monday, Tueſday, and Wed- 
neſday, atid by that time, nine more found peace. 
Mr. Rowell came on Tueſday, ſtayed three 
days, and joined many new members. Three 
and thirty of theſe had found peace with God, 
as did ſive more in the week following. When 
Mr. Watfon came, he joined many more, eleven 
of whom were juſtified. At our meeting on 


8 


Tueſday, eleven more were filled with the peace 


of God. Vet one young man ſeemed quite un- 
concerned. But ſuddenly che power of God 
fell upon him: he cried for two hours with all 


bis might, and then the Lord tet his ſoul at 


liberty. On Saturday a few met ar Mr. Hunter's 
room, who were athirſt for full ſanctification. 
For chis they wreſtled with God, till a young 
man found the bleſſing, as feveral others have 
dune ſince. We have ever ſince continued our 
meetings, and God has continued his loving 
_ kindneſs toward us. So that above a hundred 
and twenty are added to the ſociety, above a 
_ thundred of whom are behevers,” | 
XXVII. I left John Fenwick on Friday 

une zth, to examine the ſociety one by one. 
This he did on Friday and Saturday. The ac- 
eount of what enſued, he gave in the following 
8 words: 1 YR ten 4 NE 
On Saturday evening God was [preſent 

through the whole ſervice, but eſpecially * 
en | tae 


3 


A 
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He the concluſion. Then one and another dropped 
in, down, till fix lay on the ground together, roarin 
fe for the ro mere egy 2 n Gees 
ly many to be quite amazed at this, I beſought the 
ms to ſtand ſtill, and ſee the ſalvation of God. But 
nd the cry of the diſtreſt ſoon drowned my vioce: 
Te ſo I diſmiſſed the congregation. About halt of 
Ve them went away. I continued to pray with the 
d. reſt, when my voice could be heard; when it 
e. could not, I prayed without a voice, till afterten 


o'clock. In this time, four of thoſe poor 
mourners were clothed with the robes of praiſe. 
„The ſociety now conſiſts of a hundred and 
ſixty-five members: of whom there are but 


Hannah Watſon, ten years old, full of faith and 
love; Aaron Ridſon, not eleven years old, but 
wiſe and ſtayed as a man: Sarah Smith, eight 
years and a half old, but as ſerious as a woman 


a of fifty. Sarah Morris, fourteen years of age, is 

ä as a mother among them, always ſerious, always 
y. watching over the reſt, and building them up 
e. in love. 8 e en ent ee 
c- Mention was made of four young men, who 
ig were affected on the ſecond Wedneſday in De- 
cember. Theſe hearing of the roaring of the 
nt people, came out of mere curioſity. That evening 


ds fix were wounded and fell to the ground, crying 


aloud 
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aloud for mercy. One of them hearing the ery, 
ruſhed through the crowd, to ſee what was the 
matter. He was no ſooner got to the place, than 
he dropped down himſelf, and cried as loud as 
any. The other three ruſhing on, one after 
another, were ſtruck juſt in the ſame manner. 
And indeed all of them were in ſuch agonies, 
that many ſeared they were ſtruck. with death. 
But all the ten were ſully delivered, before the 


meeting concluded, which indeed was not till 


Four in the morning.” 1 5 
CXXVIII. I waited a few days, before I ſet 
down what had lately occurred among the 
children at Kingswood. From the time God 
viſited them laſt, ſeveral of them retained” a 
meaſure of the fear of God. But they gre 
colder and colder, till Ralph Mather“ met them 
in the latter end of Auguſt. Several then re- 
ſolved to meet in claſs again, and appeared to 
have good deſires. On Saturday, Sept. 4th, he 
talked with three of them, about four in the 
afternoon. Theſe freely confeſſed their beſetting 
ſins, and appeared to be greatly humbled. At 
five all the children met in the ſchool. During 
an exhortation then given, fitſt one, then two or 
three were much affected. Afterwards, two 
more were taken apart, who were ſoon deeply 
diſtreſſed; and one of them (James Whiteſtone,) 
in leſs than half an hour, found a clear ſenſe of 


the love of God. Near ſeven, they came down 


to the boys in the ſchool; and Mr. Mather aſked, 


Which of you will ſerve God?“ They all 


ſeemed to be thunderſtruck, and ten or twelve 
fell down upon their knees. Mr. Mather prayed, 
and then James Whiteſtone. Immediately one 
7 ws Poor Raiph Mather | , what is he now! 

and 


other boys, who ſeemed ſtruck more and more, 


till about thirty were kneeling and praying at 
once. Before half paſt nine, ten of them knew 


that they were accepted in the beloved. Se- 


veral more were brought to the birth; and all 
the children, but three or four were affected 5 


more Or leſs. 1 


Sunday ztb, I examined ſixteen of em who 
deſired to partake of the Lord's ſupper. Nine 
or ten had a clear ſenſe of the pardoning love 


of God. The others were fully determined 


never to reſt, till they could witneſs the ſame” 
confeſſion. 
— Eighteen of the children Gives this time met 
in three bands, beſides twelve who met in trial 
bands, Theſe were remarkable for their love to 


each other, as well as for ſteady ſeriouſneſs. 


| They met every day: beſide which, all the 


children met in claſs. 


Thoſe who found peace were, James White 
ſtone, Alexander Mather, Matthew Lowes, 


William - Snowdon, John Keil, Charles Farr, 


John Hamilton, Benjamin Harris, and Edward | 


Keil. 

Monday 6th. After Mr. Mather had preathed 
at Pensford, he met the children there. Pre- 
ſently the ſpirit of conviction fell upon them, 


and then the ſpirit of grace and of ſupplication, f 
till the greater part of them were crying toge- 


ther for mercy, with a loud and bitter cry. And 


all Miſs Owen's children but one, (two and 


twenty in number) were exceedingly comforted. 
CXXIX. Friday 10th, I went over to Kings- 


wood, and enquired into the preſent ſtate of the 


children. I found part of them had walked 
can with God; part had not, and were in 
| heavineſs. 


and another * out, which FTA in the 


- 
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; heavineſs. Hearing in the evening, that they® 
were got to prayer by themſelves in 9 ſchoo 
I. went down; but not being willing to diſturb 


them, I ſtood at the window. Two or three had 
gone in firſt; then more and more, till above 
thirty were gathered together. Such a ſight 1 
never ſaw before, or ſince: three or four ſtood 
and ſtared as if affrighted. The reſt were all on 


their knees, pouring out their ſouls before God, 


in a manner not * to be deſcribed. Some- 
times one, ſometimes more, prayed aloud : ſome- 


times a cry went up from them all: till five or 


ſix of them who were in doubts before, ſaw the 


clear light of God's countenance. 


Saturday 12th, four of Miſs Owen's chikdren, | 


deſired vile to partake of the Lord's ſupper. 
I talked with them ſeverally, and found they 


were all ſtil] rejoicing in the love of God. And 
they confirmed the account, that there was 


only one of their whole number; who was un- 


affected on Monday: but all the reſt could then 
fay with confidence, Lord thou knoweſt that 1 


love thee“ I ſuppoſe ſuch* a viſitation of 


children, has not been known in England theſe, 
hundred years! In ſo marvellous a manner, Out 


of the mouths of babes and fucklings, ſow has 
perfected praiſe. 


CXXX. Tueſday, June 13, 1775. I was not | 
very well in the morning, but ſuppoſed i it would 


ſoon go off, In the afternoon, the weather being 


extremely hot, I lay down on the graſs in Mr. ; 
Lark's orchard, at Cockhill. This I had been 


accuſtomed to door forty years, and never re- 


member to have been hurt by it. Only I never 
before lay on my face, in which poſture I fell 


aſleep. I waked, a little and but a little out of 


order, and preached with eaſe to a multitude of 
n 
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people. Afterwards I was a good deal-worſe. 
A the next day I went on a few miles 0 
the Grange. The table was placed here in ſuch 
a manner, that all the time I Was preaching, a 
ſtrong and ſharp wind blew full on the leſt ſide 
of my head. And it was not without a good deal 
of difficulty, that I made an end of my ſermon. 
I now found a deep obſtruttion in my breaſt: 
my pulſe was exceeding : weak and low. .. I 
ſhivered with cold, though the air was ſultry 
hot, only now and then burning for à few 
minutes. I went early to bed, drank a draught 
of treacle and water, and applied treacle to the 
ſoles of my feet. I lay till ſeven on Thurſday 
the 15th, and then felt conſiderably better. But 1 
n, the ſame obſtruction in my breaſt: 
I had a low, weak pulſe; 1 burned and ſhivered 
by turns, and if I ventured to cough, it jarred 
my head exceedingly. In going to Derry-Anvill, 
J wondered what was the matter, that I could 
not attend to what I was reading; no, not for 
three minutes together, but my thoughts were 
perpetually ſhifting. Vet all the time I was 
preaching in the evening. (although I ſtood in 
the open air, with the wind whiſthng round my 
head) my mind was as compoſed as ever. 

Friday 16th, ingoing to Lurgan, I was again ſur- 
pie that I could not fix my attention on what 
I read: yet While I was preaching in the even- 
ing on the Parade, I found my mind perfectly 
compoſed; although it rained a great part of 
the time, which did not well agree with my 
| head. Saturday 17th, I was perſuaded to ſend. 
for Dr. Laws, a ſenfible and fkilful Phyſician. 
He told me, © I was in a high Fever, and 
adviſed me to lay by.” But I told him, That 
could not be done; as I had appointed to preach 


at ſevéral p ; ces, and muſt preach as long as 1 
ould ſpeak.” He then preſcribed a cooling 
Draught, with at grain or two of Camphire, as 
my nerees were univerlally agitated. This J 
206k with me to Tandragee: but when I came 
Ithere, I was not able to reach, my underſtand- 
Aingabeing quite confuſed, and my ſtrengih en- 
ttirely gone. Yet I breathed freely, and had not 
Ithe leaſt thirſt, nor any pain from head to foot. 
Iwas now at a fulhſtand, whether to aim at 
\Efbbra; or to puſli forward for Dublin. But my 
friends doubtin 1 could bear ſo long a 
Journey Ilwent ſtraight to Derry-Aghy, a Gentle- 
Err on the ſide of 4 hilf 8 miles 
beyond Liſburn. Here nature ſunk, and I took 
my bed u but 1 could no more turn myſelf therein, 
than a new- born child. My memory failed as 
well as my ſtrength, and well nigh my under- 
ſtanding. Only thoſe words ran in my mind, 
When ſaw” Miſs Gayer on one ſide of the bed, 
Jooking at her mother on the other, 4 
e She fat like Patience on a Monument 
7 ͤ˙⸗⁰ on T1 
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Rut fill I had no thirſt, no difficulty of breath- 
ing, no pain from head to foot, 
I can give no account of what followed for 
two or three days, being more dead than alive. 
Only Iremember it was difficult for me to ſpeak, 
my throat being exceeding dry. But Joſeph 
Bradford tells me, I faid on Wedneſday, * It 
will be determined before this time to-morrow ;" 
that my tongue was much ſwoln, and as black as 
a coal; that I was convulſed all over, and that 
for ſome time my heart did not beat perceptibly, 
neither was there any pulſe diſcernible. 
In the night of Thurſday 22d, Joſeph Brad- 
ford came to me with a cup and ſaid, Sir, . 
a i . b ml 
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1 BB muſt take this.” I: thought; teil if can 
1g fwallow, to pleaſe him; for itgvill:do ane neither) 
as harm nor good. Immediately it ſet me a vos. 
1 miting; my heartbbegan to beat; and my pulſe 
ie to play again. And from that hour, temat 
d- mity a. oy” the ſymptoms abated.. The next day L : 
8 fat up ſeveral hours, and walked four or five: - | 
ot times acroſs the room. On Saturday I: fat: up 
t. all day, and walked: acroſs the room many 
at times without any wearineſs. On Sunday DÞ 
ly came down ſtairs, and ſat: feveral hours in the. 
ra an On Monday I watked out before the! 
uſe : on Tueſday I took an airingin the chaiſe: 


es and on Wedneſday, truſting | in Gods, to the 
ok aſtoniſhment of my friends, I ſet out for Dublin. 
n, 1 «did not determine how far to go that day, 


as not knowing ho my ſtrength would hold outs. 
er- But finding myſelf no worſe. at Bannbridge, 


d, _ Eventured' on, to Newry. And after travelling 
d, thirty 2 alen was > fwonges) Oy io the 7 
| morning: 


Thu a 29th; 1 1 Rare PFs" r Wear 
forty (Iriſh) miles from the Globe: at 3 
Friday goth, we met Mr. Simpſon; bab 0 


h. veral other friends) coming to meet us at Drog-: 
: heada, who took us to bis. country- ſeat ab 
nn James. Town, about two miles from Dublin. 
e. Tueſday, | July 4th; finding myſelf a thile 


. ſtronger, „ for the firſt tine; and I: be. 
P lieve moſt could hear. I preachedion| Wedel 
12 day again, and my voice was clear,” though 
uU weak. So on Sunday J ventured to preach. 
10 twice, and found no wearineſs at all-. Mond 
4% cock, 1 began my regular courſe 'ob-preaching 
e and evenin ce. t Sig! 119117 
1. CXXXI. From thi time, Tespe | 
of God yew on, in the fame" track, bes. 0c) 
uſt £42 een 
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| between four and five thouſand miles a year, and | 


once in two years going through Great Britain 
and Ireland: which = 


_ © of myfellow-labourersare continually employed 


in the ſame thing. We all aim at one point, (as 


we did from the hour, when we firſt engaged in 
the work :) Not at profit, any more than at eaſe, 

or pleaſure, or the praiſe of men: but 0 -=ay 

in- 

burgh, and, as we are able, through the three 
kingdoms; that truly rational Religion, which is 
taught and preſcribed in the Old and New 
Teſtament; namely, The Love of God and our 


true Religion through London, Dublin, 


Nieighbour, filling the heart with Humility, 


Meekneſs, Contentedneſs, and teaching us, on 


tze one hand, whatever we do, to do it all to the 


glory of God; and, on the other, to do unto 
every man what we would they ſhould do unto 
us. This is our point. We leave every man: 


to enjoy his on opinion, and to uſe his own 


mode of worſhip, deſiring only that the Love of 


God and his Neighbour be the ruling principle 


in his heart, and ſhew itſelf in his life by an 


uniform practice of Juſtice, Mercy, and Truth. 


And . accordingly we give the right hand of 


fellowſhip to every lover of God and man, 


whatever his Opinion or Mode of worſhip be; 


of which he is to give an account to God only. 


C XXXII. This is the way {called Here) by 
Dr. M*Lean and others,) according to which e 
worſhap' the God of our fathers. ' And we have 
known ſome thouſands: who walked therein, till 


their ſpirits returned to God. Some: thouſands 
_  Iikewile we now know who are walking in the 


. 


ſcience 


44 


| „by the bleſſing of God, I 1 
am as well able to do now as I was twenty or 
thirty years ago. About a hundred and thirty 


une path of love, and ſtudying to have a con- 


People called Methodiſts. : 481 


ſcience void of offence towards God and to- 
wards man. All theſe as they fear God, ſo they 
honour the King, who zs the miniſter of God 
unto them for good. They ſubmit themſelves to 
every ordinance of man, for the Lord's ſale. 
Mean time they expeR, that men ſhould /ay all 
manner of evil againſt them, 155 their Maſter's 
ale. But they have counted the coſt, and are 

willing to be as the filth and offscouring of ite 
world. Yea, they have many times ſhewn, that 
they counted not therr lives dear unto themſelves, 
fo they might 2 therr courſe with joy, and 


45 


teſtify the goſpel of the grace of God. 


) : | N. 


November 16, 1781. 
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48480, 1 8 FR 3 the Recon 

4T ciler, vol. ii. page 235+ 

Abbas, the Great, King of Perſia, lays waſle 
Armenia, iv. 67. 

Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his leniy 
towards the N and charakter, 1 iv. 158. 

Abul Farai, an eminent Syrian writer, ii. 22 

A; [Romiſh miſſion, iv. 25; entirely ba- 
niſhed b by. Baſilides, 26 ; ſeveral attempts for 
re- admiſſion unſucceſsful, 27 Lutheran miſ- 

ſions unſucceſsful, 66. 

Acacius, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, oppoſes the” 
Papal power, i. 244; is excommunicated and 
depoſed b) Pop e Felix, ibid. + 

Po emacs, their zmpious notions, i. 26. +. 

Academies, two public in the Empire, i. 89. 

— — N 1 founded in xiii cent. 
ii. 290% 

= founded by the Lutherans and Cal. 
Te iii. 202. 

—— ene at Jena, by the Dukes of Sante. 
Weimar, 1 Ri. 16% 5 

at Geneva, by Calvin, iti. 2 97. * 

— — . of Sciences at Paris, by En w. 
ni. 32 

: 1 a Greek hiflorian. of. xiii cent. it,” 

2 2. 15 955 1 I 
Adad * of Gaul, kis charaſer, i. WED . 

; ue 


= 8 * « ( 
ce 
a 5 : N ; + EN 
284 k n R. 


Adalbert, Biſhop of 3 his vain attempts to 
convert the Prufſians-in- eie, Tullere- 
death for his pious zeal, ibid. =] 

Ado, an hiſtorian in ix cent. 11. 14. 

Adrian, Emperor, a wF Fharafter, of of, i. T7 
puts many Jews to 4 ſword, By K 
tion of the Chriſtians under him, 8 1 4 

— I. Pope, in viii cent. og ers upon 

_ Charlemagne and his ſucceſſors the right of 

| election to the ſee of Rome, i. $27; enters 
into an ance with the Empreſs Irene, 940. 

E V. (Breakſpear) Pope, orders Fre- 

Aceric 1 1. ee to perform the office of 

—_- Equerry to him, but his order is rejected with 

contempt, ii. 184; ; an open rupture Preventeg 
vw his eath, 1 _» bbs - 
VI. Pope, his good character, i ini. 86; 
prop poſes to reform the abuſes i in the Church, 


but prevented by death, 87. 


LY 


1 lia capitolina, a city, railed e on | the ruins of - 
EY eruſalem, i. 81. *. a 
H, ca, Engliſh and Dutch colbgitt Were, ili. 2 
31e; miſſions, 91g; ſucceſs through the Ca- 
2 ibid. 
Africans, the nature of their conyerſion i in * "NY 
cent. ili. 4. | « 


Agapetus, his works and clintiier. 1 i. 266. 
Agricola, John, founder of Antinomians i in 11 
Cent. iii. 211. 
Mert, the Great, his character, li. 85 i 
Alcuin, preceptor to Charlemagne, his San, 
Ws 19664 
Fr an En th p relate, an accoutit of, i i. 291. 
Allet, Biſhop 4 oa to ſubſcribe the . 
ration aul the Janſeniſts, iv. 48. 


dae e III. Voges, confers on che cardinals 


the 


4 | 12 * 5 E t * 


to the ſole tight of electing to the pontificate, | 


ve. | ii. 110, 192; augments the college of 2 
0 Cardinals, 114; orders ſchools to be erefte 
in monaſteries and cathedrals, 174; obnoxious 


2 to the Emperor Frederic I. (Barbaroſſa,) whom 
Us! - he. ſolemnly depoſes, 1186; is obliged to fly 
= and to leave his competitor Paſchal III. in the _ 
n Papal chair, ibid. his diſpute with Henry II. 
of King of England, 187; extends the authority 
rs [of the Popes, 192; deprives the Biſhops of 
3 the power of canonization, and confines it to 
=p the Roman Pontiff, 193. 
ff „ VI. Pope, divides America between Th 
h the Portugueſe and Spaniards, iii. 35; his in- 
d famous character, 32. 


VII. Pope (Chizi,) inſtigated by: be 
Jeſuits, annuls the ſentence of Innocent X. 
concerning Chineſe. rites, iii. 308; his cha- 

radter, iv. 5; the bull againſt Janſenius, iv. 46. 
Ale: exander VIII. Pope (Quoboni,) his charafagr, 


f 

* iv. 6. 

; | Alexandria, Poirianch of, his juriſdiQion, in the 
| earlieſt times of Chriſtianity, i HFS of} 


Alfred, his taſte for letters, ii. 1g. 

Almeric, an account of, il. 233. 

= King of Leon, an eminent patron: ir 
"Jotters, ii. — o; his aſtronomieal tables, ibid. 


moter of letters, +1 ie 
Altenburg, conference held at, to heal the Lu- 
theran diviſions, unſucceſsful, iii. 218. 


Alva, Duke of, his cruelty, gave riſe to the. Re- f 


public of the United Provinces, ili. 128. 
Amalmunis, Caliph of Babylon, an eminent 
patron of letters, ii. 11. 
Ambroſe, Biſhop. of Milan, his character. i. i. 1 173. 


America, when frk viſited by the Europeans, iti. 4. 
ts 0 America, 


0 


Alphonſus' VI. King of Naples, a, zealous pro- 


i 
' 


* # OT” IE 1 , - 7 a 2 8 e g 
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4 * 
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8 | Metis Englih and' Dutch colonies there; ir. 

3212; Romiſh'miſhons, 314; methods uſed by 
the Jeſuits for its converſion, 313; the am- 
bition of the Jefuits in Paraguay, 917 Pro- 
teſtant miſſions, 318; l 8 

Amos, William, treats morality as a ſeparate 
ſcience, iv. 97. 


Ammonius Saccas, founder of the new Platonits, | 


ſells ; attempts a coalition of all philoſophical 
ſe 


and religions with his own ton: of re- 


ligion, ibid. 


Amſierdam, clergy and magiſtrates of, oppoſe the 


toleration of the Mennonites, iii. 261. 
Anabaptifts, their enthuſiaſtic principles, and 


| 1 1 111. 111; their reſidence fixt at 


unſter, ibid. 


; = . Anaba 1 1 85 7 'Mennonites,) their hiſtory, ii 266; 
F 


ble account of their origin, 267 ;. 

 Tarisfied with Luther's plan of reformation, 
with an account of their firſt motions, 268. 

m— of Munſter, their ſeditious madneſs 


and ringleaders, iii. 272; their religion differs 


little from tlie reforined: church, 277; the 
fundamental principle on which their doctrine 
is founded, ibid. their peculiar tenets, in which 


; they all agree, 278; ſyſtem of morality, 2797 


imitive auſterity greatly diminiſhed; ibid. 
their firft ſolid ſettlement in the United Pro- 
| vinces and by what means, 280; Engliſh Ana- 
baptiſls, 281; opinions of che general and 
particular Anabaptiſts in England, ibid. 
Anaſtaſtus, his ſentiments explained by Neſtorius, 
le 287. 
3 the Emperor, attached t to the Acephali. 


+ 275. 
* an hiſtorian i in IX cent. ii. 14s 


 Anchialus, 


% 


2 


1 


Anfall, princes of, embrace Calvini 


LY D x. 


je T5 Wa patriarch of Conftaminople an emi. 


nent patron of letters, ii. 173. 


Andre, James, employed in reconciling the 
Lutheran doctors, iii. 219. 


Angers, Biſhop of, reſuſes to ſubſcribe. the de- 


claration againſt the Janſeniſts, iv. 48. * 


An lo-Saxons, oppreſs the Chriſtians, i. 208; 


ſome few converted by Auguſtin the Monk, 
2515; an univerſal converſion amon 4 279. 
m, iii. 258, 

* archbiſhop of Cantethuty. eee the 
ſcience of Logic, ii. 104. 

, of Havelſburg, fon, advocate for. 

the Latins, ii. de: 77 

Angar, converts the e e ii. 4; ; 18 604 
archbiſhop; of -Hamburgh, ih. founder of the 
Cimbrian, Daniſh, and Swediſh churches, 5• 

4 nthropomorplites, ii. 84. 


Antinomians, their riſe among che Lutherans, ii, 


211; Engliſh, their riſe, iv. 110. 
, Antiocks ; patriarch. of, his juriſdiction in iv cent. 
1. 171; the extent of his ara in * i cent. 


f 


zi. 173. ee 


| n. their charaGein, i i. 77. * 


Antoninus Marcus, perſecutes the Chriſtians, i. 
85; an ornament, to the Stoics, 88. 
Pius, perſecution under him, i. 84; bis 


c dict in favour of the Chriſtians, ib. 


Antonius Paulus, endeavours to correct the abuſes 
among the clergy, iv. 86, 88. 
Antony, forms in Egypt the! doe, Monks into 
{ a) body, 1.4% 09. 0 % 7 2 
Hollins | Tyaneus, i. 1 59. | 
pologies, many produced in defence aſt Chrif- 
tianity in ii cent. i. 98. 
AN of Chriſt, i. g8; founded many churches, 
N. * rell ben. ; their 1 
an 


- 


8 . 


I # 5 *  W > 


288 E 8 


andi office, 352 left the external form of the 
Church undetermined, 56. 
"Appellants, great nid of em in 'F rance, 
JJ 308, 
MS nas, Tae a owerful advotite: for the 
UE _ philoſophy of ' Ariſtotle, ii, 294; called the 
Angelic Doctor, ib. his character, 26g; le- 
vera of his dofrines oppoſed by ſohn Duns 
. „Seen go8 ;' hence the origin on. the Tet of 
* the Thomas ibid. 
adi philoſophers found ſcho * in FIND vid 
Italy, ii. 67; and fource of * Wong 
the Europeans, ibid, * 
| Arabian, in Spain, expelled by the order of 
Pope Clement, ii. 227. © 
hoes = (x96 the extent of- their authority i in iv 
cent. i. 167. 
Arclelaus, 9 his father Herod; 1. 0 
. Ariam/m, its riſe, i 1. 193; the tenets "held by its 
author, 194; its progreſs before the firſt Ni- 
ene council, Le: e after chis e. 


7693 Fo 1 | 
1 i en aduiired by the Neſts- 
2 * 4 rians In vi cent. i. 2590 its N e in viii 
cent. e 
Ariſtotle, Ter notions of God and the human 
foul, i. 27. | 
Anu oppotee che opinions of Alexander: on che 
fſecond perſon. of the Trinity, 1. 1941 ex- 
pelled kor the church, ibid. Conſtantine, 
8 Aro antlers! admonitions, calls a council at 
Nice, at which Arius is condemned, ibid. re- 
called from exile 196; reinſtated with 'his 
Followers in their privileges, but is denied a 
place among the preſbyters by the people of 
Alexandria, ibid. dies a miſerable death, ibid. 


{ Arthagh, the- lee. of, 'erefted-by Patrick, i..206. 
us ö - Armag 


805 1 * D K. 289 
Abd. Richard of, Arten the Mendicants ii. 


e | ; 

| . | 

. 4 great and leſs, Chriſtianity eflbliſhed 

* there, i. 159. 

x Armenians, an account of; ili. 1823 Fa e 

® patriarchs, ibid. their titular ones, 183; their- 

"A ſtate in xvii cent. iv. 6%; country laid waſte by 

* Abbas the Great, King of Perſia, ibid. and his 

of enerous behaviour towards them, 1bid. re- 

ions books printed for their uſe in Europe, 

1 particularly in Holland and England, 68. 

8 Arminians, their riſe: in xvi1 cent. iv. 99; ; con- 

8 demned at the ſynod of Dort, ibid. 

of Arminius, James, his great character, iv. 116 

: profeſſes publicly his opinions about predeſ-. 

* tination in oppoſition to thoſe of Calvin, 1 17. 15 

his de a th, 118. . | 

Arnaud, a patron of the Janſeniſt flies into 

hs Holland, iv. 48. , 

1 Arnobius, charatter of his works againſt the Gen- 

2 „tile, . 4g 1511: 276 A 

Fl Arnold, of 1 11. 212; is s juſtly cenſured for 

. his temper, ibic. 10 

ae , of Villa Nova, his extenſive learning, 

8 i. 233. 5 ; a 

n Aſeetics, their riſe and principles, i i. 99; the 1 

greſs of this diſcipline, ioo. - 

e Aſculanus, Ceccus, imprudently. mingles ahrology | 

2 with his philoſophy, ii. 289; is | accuſed of —— 

e, dealing with infernal ſpirits, 17 70 burnt at Flo- 5 

0 rence, ibid. 

. Aſia, Proteſtant n there, i mi. 312; Engliſh | 

2 and Dutch colonies, ibid. 

pe _ 4/ylum, conteſt about, between Pope Innocent 

* KI. and Lewis XIV. iv. 95. 


d. Athanaric, Ws of the Goths, perſecmies the 
BE 4 _ Chriſtian Goths, i. 162. 
2 Na n ' * a % * | Athanaſius 


innen 


1. 172; refuſes to reſtore Arius, 196; 18 de- 
poſed, and baniſhed into Gaul, ibid. 

Athenagoras, an excellent writer, i. 96. 

Ave- Maria, added to the prayers, ii. 11. 
Augſburg, an account of the conferenee held at, 
between Luther and Cajetan, iii. 68; the diet 
_ held by Charles V. Emperor, 105; famous 
_ confeſſion made by the Proteſtants, ibid. a re- 
 Futation of it attempted; by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, 106; and Melancthon's anſwer to it, 
10%: the ſevere decree againſt the reformers, 
109; religious peace concluded at the ſecond 
diet held here, 129. 

Auguſtin, Biſhop of Hippo, his . i. 174. 
—, a Benedictine monk, ſent into Britain, 
i. 251; converts many Anglo-Saxons to Chriſ- 
- tianity, ibid. 

Ot monks of, their riſe and founder, 


. * 


11. 254. 
Avignon, Popes remove thither their reſidence, 


11. 292. 
Pin e ſlate of the church under hens 5 i. 123- 
Aufonus, his character as a poet, i. 169. 
as « od commotions in, againſt the Proteſtants, 

iv. 
Authbert, the ſucceſs of his N in n 

and Cimbria, ii. 4. 

Authpert, Ambroſe. i. gg 
Awerrz, in Africa, King of, eee to cht 
tianity, iii. 314. 


B. 


Baron; Roger, his great character, ii. 29. PLIES 
—— Lord Verulam, his character, iii. g25. 


language, ils 299. 


1 4 Fo „ Ba n 


C Athanaſius, ene of him and his works | 


Hy Balbi, John, promotes the a of the en 


 Q ae 


bo 


3, 


Balſamon, Theodorus, his diligence in explaining | 
the laws of the Greeks, ii. 198. 


Bancroft, his ſermon at Paul's Croſs, on be 


divine right of biſhops, iii. 248. 


Baptiſm, the the manner of celebration in i cent. 


1. 71. 

Barddaæus, J i e Ravvobions, 
i. 276 is acknowledged their ſecond founder. 
and hence they are called Jacobites, 277. 9 


Barcepla, Moſes, his great character, ii. 272. 


Barcocheba, aſſumes the name 1 the Metab, — 
i. 81. 
Bardeſanes, the doarine he n 1. 109. i 
* finds fault with ſome Greek monks, | 
YR ©: -: 75 
. <4 Iſaac, bis great zeal for natural know- 
24 Bil r 
iſnoꝑ of Ceſarea, 2 account of him and |; 
is works, 1. 1 


— he edu þ held at, iii. 23; the e 


of it alarm the Roman pontiff, ibid. the de- 
crees and acts of it, 24; the attempts of 
Eugenius IV. to diſſolve it ineffectual, 23; 
depoſe Eugenius, and olett another, named 
Felix V. 26. : 
Bafilides, chief of the E gyptian Gnoflics, i i. 110. 
Baſilius, the e under him the Scla- 
vonians and Ruſſians are converted, ii. 5. 
Baſſi, Matthew de, zealous in attempting to re- 
form the Franciſcans, iii. 156; founder of the 
order of the Capuchins, ibid. | 
Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, fubſcribes 
and afterwards rejects the conftitutions of _ 
Clarendon, \ py 190; retires into France, and 
returns, 191; is aſſaſſinated, ibid. is enrolled 1 
amongſt the 0b eminent ſaints, 192. 


24 * his character, i. 330. 


A a * Begha * 


* & 
» on 
5 — 
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Bell men, Jacob, his chimerical notions; i iv. go. 


HBellar mine, Samuel, an eminent defender of the 


Romiſh church, iii. 164; his character, ibid. 


Benedict, of Nur lia, founder of an " af 


monks, i Cad. © 
, Abbot of . employed. by; . 


the Meek, to reform the practices of the 
monks, ii. 25; reſtores the monaſlic diſci- : 


pline, ibid. his Los va at "NR ane, 
Bon declines, V 4 
IX. ii. 107. F 

XII. his good charaRter, ii. 498 

— XIII. Anti-pope, an account of, iii. 11. 

XIII. Pope, his character, iv. 187. 

- XIV. Pope (Proſper Lambertini,) his 
great e er, W. 157, 

Beard ur or Or der ef monks, its riſe, 1, 264; the 
founder's views, ib. degeneracy among them, 

ibid. its rapid progreſs in the Weſt, 265. 

eneffces. the right of nomination to _ al- 
ſumed by the Romiſh pontiffs, ii. 297. 


—— Bennet, Gervas, gives the denomination of 


Quakers. to the ſe ſo called, iv. 128. 
Berenger, introduces logic into France, ii. 104 
his diſpute with Lanfranc againſt the real pre- 
ſence of Chriſt's body and blood in the Holy 
Sacrament, ibid. 
Berg, the 8 of ardent es ei ii. 88 1. 
Bermudes, John, ſent into Abyſſinia with the title 


of Patriarch, ili. 1433 met with no Weeſs, | 


J7 © 7 2s Sn. . 
Bern, chamh of, oppoſes 99 ili. 204. 
Bernard, St. Abbot of Clairval, preaches up the 

Cruſade, ii. 161; draws up a rule of diſci- 

Big for the Knights Templars, 167; expoſes 

in his writings the views at the pontiffs, bi- 


mops, 


1 ſhops, and monks, 1 783 conſidered as the 

1 ſecond founder of the Ciſtertian monks, who. 
he are called from him Bernardin monks, x94 ; 
| | oppoſes the doctrine of the immaculate con- 
af ception of the Virgin Mary, 206. 

8 Bernoulk two aſtronomers in Switzerland: i ili. 326. | 
70 Bertramn, Ratramn, monk of Corby, eminent 
he for refuting Radbert's dottrine of the Eu- 
chariſt, ii. 28. . 
d, Berulle, Cardinal, ane the order of Orr 
1 torians, iv. 1. 


Beſſarion, how employed by the Greeks in the 


council of Florence, ni. 27; terms of recon- 


L ciliation made by him on their part with the 
| Latins not laſting, 28; created ſoon afterwards 

18 a cardinal, 27, 

Beza, Theodore, tetchet the ſciences at Ge- 
* neva, iii. 237 2 his Latin verſion of the New 
n, | - Teſtament. a 
- Bibliciſts, Chriſtian doctors ſo called, ii. 267. 
- Biſhops, appointed firſt at Jeruſalem, i 1. 58; the 
23 nature and extent of their dignity, at their 
ff firſt inſtitution, ibid. their authority augmented 


by the councils, 94; acknowledge themſelves 

the delegates 1 their reſpective churches, 
ibid. their court when firſt eſtabliſhed, 221; 
their ambition to extend their juriſdiction, 11. 
72; aſpire after, and obtain, temporal dig- 

- nities, 73; admit perſons to the order of 
. faints, independently on the e of the 
Roman pontiff, 79. 

Blandrata, George, propagates Socinianifm i in 
Tranſylvania, in. 291. 

Blount, Charles, his oracles of reaſon and death, 
UL 929. : © 

Bolsa John, a taylor of Leyden, a and mock 
We. of Munſter, iii. i | 

„ p Boatkivity 


1 


ce 
* 


— 
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Sdn an account of, i. 7 - he 

Bogerman, preſides at the ſ. — of Dort, iv. 124. 

aus, commotions excited by the miniſtry. of 
John Huſs, ii. 39; how terminated, 42; 
troubles there excited againſt. the Proteſtants, | 

iv. 8; who defend themſelves, and chuſe 

| Frederic V. King, 9; progreſs of the war un- 
* favourable to the mm derates, 11; Guſtavus 
- Adolphus intervenes, 12; end of the thirty 
hot Vears war, ibid. the peace of Weſtphalia ad- 
vantageous to the Proteſtants, 1324. 
Bohemian; Moravian, brethren, from 1 pobkaGs de- 
ſcended, iii. 256; recommend themſelves to 
Luther's friendſhip, ibid. _ 
Boleflaus, Kang of Poland, revenges the murder 
of Adalbert Biſhop of Prague, ü. 86. 
Bolonia, the fame of this academy, ii. 174. 
Bompace III. Pope, engages the. Emperor and 
tyrant Phocas to deprive the Biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople of the title of Univerbal Biſhop, 
29. "confer it upon the Roman Foutitk 
„ 
— His Ya 3 enafts the law for taking fc. 
fſuge i in churches, i. 296. 
——— Wiatrid, converts the Germans, i. 305. 
„attempts the. converſion. of the pt 
| Hans, 3 It. 87. 
VIII. "ES 6 arrogant. aſſertion in 
— favour of papal power, ii. 238; infamous 
: character, 252.; inſtitutes the jubilee, 25 1. 
Boſſuet, Bilhop of Meaux, his character and 
works for reconciling the French Proteſtants, 
iv. 21. 

Bradwardine, Archbiſhop of. Canterbury, an 
eminent mathematician, 1 1. 288; his book on 
Providence, og. 

Brake, Tycho, a celebrated aſtronomer, ji, 286; | E 


Bremen, 


| 


— 


EY 


z . 


* 


Bremen, Ny lic of, embraces Calvins dogs 


trine, iii. 241. 


prevail over all oppoſition, 313. 

deen Clerks of the common life, an ac- 
count of them, iii. 34 ſiſters of this ſociety 
how employed, 35; the fame of the ſchools 
erected by them, and of lane eminent men 

ceducated in them, ibid. 2b & d 

Brito, Guil. his character, ii. 231. Def” Gy 

Britons, if converted as early as King Lucius, 
1. 79. 


Bron, WEL ge, "Arckbilhop — Dublin, bis 


zeal in the . of the Reformation Sdn}: 


land, iii. 127; Queen Mary's cruel deſi igns, 
in Ireland prevented, ibid. 3 
Broun, Robert, founder of, che 1 iii. 
25g; renounces his ſepenien fam he church 
of England, 254. 


Brownifſts, a ſect of 3 TH 890 ü len- 


timents on barch- eren ibid. retire - 
into the Netherlands, 24. 

Brune, attempts the 3 of the Praiians; 
11. 87; is maſſacred, with all his followers, __ 


— founder of the Carthuſians, i „ i 
Bruys, Peter; ALE: to reform the bebe Me © 
n,, SN. 


Bucer, Martin, nd to WS se a re- 
conciliatiön between the Nee and, ahe 
Lutherans, iii. 2 g0. 


Aus ne a ſect of e 45 founder, 


with his character and ſentiments, iii. 296. 
Bugenhagius, draws up a form of religious go- 

vernment and doctrine, according to the prin- 

ciples of the Reifen as for the W iii. 


102. 7 N 3 p 2 


Pullinger, his charafter, ii, 264. 


Bulgarians, 
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= 


Brethren and 1 of he Vee 8 11. die; 4 


— 


4 
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Bulgarians, converted to Chriftiantty, ii. 5. . 


Burgundians, ſpontaneouſiy embrace Obriſtia- 


nity, i. 20g. 
Buſcher, oppoſes the ate pra: of Calixtus, 


AIV. 82. ; 


* 
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2 Bihop of Cotthage, 4 4. 188; Movts- 


with a violent oppoſitton from Donatus, 189. 
Cæleſtius. his doctrine of original ſin one main 
ſource of Pelagianiſm, i. 246. 


' Cajetan, Cardinal, his conference at Algtb cr 


with Luther on indulgences, * of ; es 
iſſue of the debate, 6868. 


Callxtines, in Bohemia, iii. 14. 
Calixtus, George, his zeal for reconciling + the 
Proteſtants and Catholics, iv. 23; as alſo the 


- Lutherans and Reformed, 76; his death, 8g. 
Callixtus II. Pope, his great charakter, ii. 182. 
Callixtus III. inſtitutes the feſtival of "the 
- Transfiguratron, iii. 46. - 
Calvin, John, a ſhort charefer of him, i iti. 105 F 


ſet on foot the da mated about Predeſti- 


nation, iii. 2 


Cambalu (now Pekin in China) erecled by Cle- 


ment V. into an archbiſhopric, ii. 281. 


1 A parlotopher, Nl. 136; * cha- 


radter, ibid. 
of feriptnre, i. 66. ee 
nons, a religious order, their origin, 1. PP 
« encouraged by Lewis che Meek, ii. 26; whe 
orders a new rule to be drawn up for their ob- 
- ſervance, and inſtitutes the firſt Canoneſſes, 
ibid. introduction into England, ii. 139. 


Canons, Roman, their luxurious lives, iii. 155. 


Ow, 8 gh an account of, ii. 232; 
| l st Capuchins, 


» £ £ 


— 


— 
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Cahuchins, their origin and founder, iii. 156. 


Caracalla, Emperor, his lenity to the Chriſtians, 
1. 146 e 1 

Cardan, a philoſopher, his charafter|!i iii. 19 

Cardinals, the right of :eleQing to the ſee of 

Rome veſted in them by Nicholas II. ii. 1103 
their origin, and rights, 111; divided into two 
claſſes, of Cardinal Biſhops and Cardinal 
_ Clerks, 118 ;; their Ne Surfer by 
Alexander III. 114. 

Carlofadt his intemperate zeal; and warm de- 
bates with Luther, iii. 2 10; excites a tumult 
F. Wittemberg, ibid. leaves Wittemberg, and 

ſes the ſentiments of Luther concerning 
8 Euchariſt, 211; 'retires to Switzerland, ib. 

Carmelites, a monafticierder their 1 ii. 29085 
their rule of diſcipline, ibid. | 

Carpocrates, an Egyptian Gnoltick 1. 111. 


: Caries, M. des, iii. 326; his character, 305 ; 


— philoſophy, 28 * N his chief, adver- | 
'fary, 329. 21 11 


base, a N 8 ag) riſe, i 11. 5685 . 


founder, and ſevere: laws, ibid. 
Caſan, his character, i. 224. bas 
Caffiodorus, his character, i. 3 E 
Caſtalio, Sebaſtian, oppoſes Calvin, and his cha- 

racter, iii. 266; is baniſhed Geneva, 709 re- 

ceived into Baſil; Wide : . f 


| N an des; of the Chriſtians in the 


early ages of the Church, i 1.57. : 
Cedrenus, an hiſtorian, ii. 100. | | 
Celeſtine I. Pope, ſends Palladius and Patrick to 
convert the Iriſh, i. 206. 5 
III. Pope, excommunicates che Hu- 
peror, the Duke of Auſtria, and the Kang: oD * 
Gallicia and Leon, ii. 193. 8 
— V. Pope, obnoxious to the clergy, mn 
why, 


— 
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* 


- why, ii. 251; his good charakter ibid, reſigns 
the papal chair, n 


Celts, learning among them, i. 543 their Druids 
and Prieſls, ibid. 


' Cerds, founder of an Anas ſein Aſia, i i. nk 


r (rites,) two only inſtituted by Chriſt, 5 


i. 68; the Jewiſh retained in fome, but not all 
ü. places, 69; why muluplied in 13 cent. 101, 102; 
their burthen in iv cent, 183; bow multiplied 
in v cent. 231 ; ſeveral introduced into the 
-* Romiſh ritual in vii cent. 295; additions by 
every Pope, ibid. many of them drawn from 
| Pagan rites, ii. 45, 46; their increaſe, and the 
nature of them in x cent, 81; of the Romiſh 
church, impoſed on all the weſtern churches, 
_ 28475 the ſuperior excellence of the Latin or 
Gothic ritual left to be determined by ſingle 
combat and fiery trial in Caſtile, ibid. abſurdity 


ef performing divine worſhip in an unknown 


tongue, which prevails both in the Latin and 
Eaſtern churches, 148; the eagerneſs of the 
: Grecian biſhops'to increaſe their ritual in xii 


cent. 207; multiplied in xiii cent. 20; ridi- 


culous, and thoſe inſtituted in relation to the 
Euchariſt, 271; remain in xvi cent. iii. 170; 
where moſt prevalent, . | 


 Cerinthus, founder of an a ſe, i. 74; 


blends the doctrines of Chriſt with the errors 
of the Jews and Gnoſtics, ibid. r 


alerts, Michael, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 


revives the controverſy between the Greeks 
- and Latins; ii 139, 143. DYE STO 
Chalcedon, fourth general nel called by 

Marcian the Emperor, i. 2439. 


Charenton, ſynod of, pacificatory atoms, iv. 


73 ; but ineffectual, ibid. 


Charity, fealts of, i. 42 ; celebrated at the con- 


cluſion 


C 
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 cluſion of the Lord's s Supper, ibid. ſuppreſſed. 


in v cent. 232. 


Charlemagne, his expedition againſt the Saxons, 
i. 308; his deſign of propagating Chriſtianity, 
';bia. his methods for converting the a I 
_ and 309; is canonized, ibid. 3 
Charles the Bald, a great patron of Letters, ii. 12. 
V. Emperor, is perſuaded to prevent the 
_ iſſuing of any unjuſt edi againſt Luther, iii. 
80; 'unwilling to offend'the Pope, he calls. a 
diet at Worms, at which Luther is baniſhed, 
ibid. and 81; is an advocate for papal au- 
thority at the diet of Augſburg, . concludes 
a peace with the Lutherans, 109; liſtens to 
the ſanguine counſels of Paul III. 116; his 
views, 121; diſconcerted by Maurice of 
Saxony, 122. | 
hel! 1. of England. his Satie iv. 163 
diſſenſions beten him and the Parliament, 
106; the latter aboliſh epiſcopal. government, 
and bring the King to the ſcaffold, ibid. and 
1 
aa II. patron of arts, iii. 326; his character, 
iv. 17; "Hite of the church under him, and his 
ſucceſſors, 115, 114. 
Chaumont, French ambaſſador to the king of 
Siam, iii. gg. 
Chemnitz, Martin, his examination of the council 
of Trent, iii. 202. 


5 Childeric Ii. King of France, depoſed by 2808 


Zachary, i. 322. 

Chillingworth, his great charpkter: iv: A1 
China, Chriſtianity planted there, 1. 278; the 
ſtate of Chriſtianity there in xiy cent. ii. 281 - 

miſſions there in xvii cent. iii. $04; their 
_ aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, 305; owing to the Jeſuits, 
= their dexterny'1 in arts and ſciences, ibid, 
| progr eſs 


ares of ae On carded. AY a 
change of affairs, gob; Romiſh miſſions in 
= xu cent. iv. 152; ſtate ot Chriſtianity pre- 

= | carious, iv. 134. 
= G monument diſcovered at Siganfu, i i. 278. 
| Chorepiſcapi, their og. and office, i. 5. 
_ . Choſraes, King of Perlia, a violent ka ee of 
"EW the Chriſtians, i. 28. - 
: - Chr 1 II. King of Denmark, promotes the 
formation among the Danes, iii. 100; is 
_: depoſed, 101; the different Seca, of ir 

ſucceſſor Frederic, ibid. 
2 — III. his laudable neal i in ee 
Daniſh church {rom Romiſh ſuperſtition, iii. 
* 

Chriſtina, 8 of Sweden, her. change of re- 
ligion and character, iv. 24. 

_ Chry/atoras, Manuel, his character, 11. 287. 

Chry/oftom, a general ec of him and his 
works, i. 172. 

_ Church of England nclines to o the n of 
Luther, iii. 244; receives a new form of diſ- 
cipline under Queen Elizabeth, 246 ; contro- 
verſy with the Puritans, ibid. revolution in 

favour of Arminianiſm under James I. iv. 104; 
ſtate under Charles I. 105; under Cromwell, 
110; who tolerates all ſects but Epiſcopalians, 
-- bid. what ſeas flouriſhed : at this time, ibid. 
and 111; its ſtate under Charles II. and his 
5 ſugcefſors, 113, 114; Us fate in xviii cent. 

iv. 166; eſtabliſhed form of government, ibid. 
Non- conformiſts i in general tolerated, ibid. the 
members of the eſtabliſhed church divided i into 
two claſſes, with their different opinions con- 
cerning Epiſcopacy, ibid. and 167; its ſpirit 
a with, relation to thoſe who 93 2 from it, 


Church, 


+4 


2 # * 
. . 
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” 


Church, en its hiſtory and deplorable ate i in 


xvii cent. iv. 60; invincible averſions to the 
Latin church, ibid. methods for ſoftening it, 
under Urban VIII and great hopes of ſucceſs 
entertained by the Latins, 61. 

—— Lutheran, its rife, iii. 79; progreſs re- 
des b ternal divitons relative to the 
Euchariſt, 87; and by a civil war, 88; its 
name and commencement, ibid. three periods 


to be diſtinguiſhed 1 in the hiſtory of this church, 


208; enjoys tolerable tranquillity during Lu- 
ther's life, 209 ; debates between Luther and 


the fanatics in the firſt period, ibid. alſo be- 


2 


tween him and Caroloſtadt, 210; and Anti: 
nomians, 211; debates in che ſecond period 
between the death of Luther and Melancthon, 
214; methods to heal diviſions how fruſtrated, 

218; its hiſtory in xvii cent. iv. 70; loſes 
ground in ſome places, ib. attempts made to- 
wards an union between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches, 72; declaration of the ſynod 
of Charenton, 73; hiſtorical view of its reli- 


gious dottrine, 80; 1ts external, and Internal 


ſtate in xvn1 cent. 164. 

Reformed, its hiſtory in xvi cent. iii. 
225; - conſtitution and founders, ib. no center 
of union, ib. the cauſes that produced this ſlate 
of things, 226; who may claim as members of 
it, 227; its progreſs in Switzerland, 228; 
controverſy between the Lutherans and Re- 
formed, . about the Euchariſt, 229; diſpute 
about predeſtination, 233; diſcord carried to 
the greateſt height, 294; its form of eccle- 
ſiaſtical government, 261; ſtate of church diſ- 
cipline, 269. 

Reformed, in France, diſpoſed to favour 
Arminianiſm, 1 IV. 101. 


Bb. Church, 


30 j 5 N 5. E, ©; 


Churck, rulers, how called in i cent. i. 57 . Hein 


5 charter, and office, 58. 

— Ruſſian, its hiſtory and riſe in xvii cent. 
13 | 63, 64; change introduced into it by Peter 
I. ibid. and 65; its ſtate in xviii cent. 163. 
9 if the firſt Chriſtians had any, con- 

. hidered, 1. 70. E 
more ancient, * hiſtory, i iv. 3. f 
modern, an account of, iii. 195. 
Chytrans, e ſor his knowledge i in hiſtory, 
iii. 202. 
Circumcelliqnes, in Africa, their riſe and ravages 
"1. 190. 


Ciftertign n 8 rife and W 11. 137; | 


are gradually, corrupted, 138; their opulence 


; and credit due to St. Bernard, 195; whence 


. called Bernardins, ibid. diviſion between them 
and the monks of Clugni, ibid. 
Clarendon, conſtitutions of, ii. 1 
Claudius, Emperor, the fate of the church under 
him, tolerable, i. 12 
Bishop of urin, his expoſition and 


images and their worſhip, ii. 37. 
 — ——— denies, Chriſt's divinity, iii. al 
Clemangis, Nicholas de, his great 8 iii. 36. 


FO Biſhop of Rome, his works, i. 61; Wri- 


tings falſely attributed to him, ibid. 
— Alexandrinus, his great character, i. 7 1 
Clement, of Ireland, miſrepreſented by Boniface, 


i, 345; condemned at a council by Pope Za- 


| _ chary, ibid... 
— V. abrogates the laws made by Boniface 
VIII. Ml. 9 % 
—=— VI. his character and ambition, ii. 297 - 
_ reſerves to himſelf the pale of various 
1 churches and benefices, ibid. 
I=T VII. 2 character, iii. 873 infolent be- 
' hayiour 


chronology, i 1. 27; his laudable zeal int | 


E . | 11 | 
* » „„ 304 


- £ 74 
mm; 


ir Bien at an interview with the Emperor 
© Charles V. at Bologna, 98 reaſons for de- 
t. ment call a general 'cometl, 210, 
: Clenien _— an account of, iv. 3 2 i ; 
iv. 6. 8 
* — XL his high charnfhes; iv. 1 | Waden 


the controverſy relating to the Chineſe rites 
againſt the Jeſuits, 152; condemns, by his bull 
Unigenitus, Quenel's New Teftanient, 161. F 


's — XI. character of, iv. 157 e 
Clergy, their equality in i cent. 1. 59 ir vices 
8. in itt cent. 129; they aſſume ſuperior dignity) ), 


hbich occaſions inferior orders, 130; crimes 
charged on them in iv cent. 171; their ex- 
ceſſive pride in v cent. 221; and fource of 
their vices, ibid. and 222; Aeir vices not to 

be reſtrained by the legillature in viii cent. 
317; the increafe of their revenues, whence, 
3183 are inveſted with temporal 1 a” „319 f 


= c @ "_ 


C great liberality to them, ibid. and 320; their 
enormous crimes in ix cent. ii. 16; zealous in 
the cauſe of ſuperſtition, 2 "their revenues 
increaſed through the foiidhels that prevailed 
for Tehics, 33; vices in x cent. principally. _ 

imputed to — examples of the — . I the 
church, 68; 450 concubinage fr nt 
among them, 73; "uy of piety ie ale ne a 
amon them in xi cent. 105; their infamous 
lives in xiii cent. 236; complaints againſt 
them in xiv cent. 289; the great decline of 
the Chriſtian church in xy cent. through their 
vices, i 111. 10; the objefts of univerſal: contempt 

in xvi cent. 58; the doctrines they chiefly 1 in- 
culcated 61. e oy | 

Clerks, regular, their ride: n I 

Cie King of the Salii. founder of he kingdom . 

* the Franks in Gaul, i. Cx" converted to 

B b 2 nn 


_— 


ce 


cg Ne 5 15 X. 
" Chuitianiy, ET) is; baptized by Remigivs, 


_. Biſhop, of the Salii, ibid. the „ of his 


converſion on the minds of the Franks, ibid. 


the miracle ſaid to be performed at his baptiſm, 
a fiction, 205; his converſion gave riſe to the 


title of Moſt Chriſtian King, ibid. 


2 Monks. of, their founder Odo, Abbot e of 
u, ii. 74; diſcipline ſoon adopted in all 


1109 uropean conyents, ibid, es of. wes Ci- 
l D n 


Feng an order __ Monks, i . 180. 


College de propaganda fide, founded at Rome; * 


299 number of members, ibid. buſineſs, goo ; 
another by Urban VIII. ibid. ſome of Wanne 
nature in France, 951, {55 10 e 
Collins, his impiety. iv. 156. | 
Columban, the diſciple of Congal, i i. 264. 
n high, iii. 249 exorbitant power, 
260; principles laid down by it, 2515 ; how 


. anſwered by the Puritans, ibid. 
Commodus, Emperor, ſtate. ivy the Chriſtians un- 


der him, i. 86. 
Cent Alexis, Emperor el Greece, ſuſped 
the deſigns of the firſt. Cruſade, and is at ſirſt 


- afraid, il. 913% a great patron of letters, 99; 


- his, cantroverly wich the. Manicheans, 150. 


uceplion, immaculate, of the Virgin Mary, 
conteſt about, ii. 206; controverſy about it in 


xvi cent. between the Franciſcans and Do- 
5 minicans, iv. 65.5 0 73 6 -$y 1 * 11 7 wr: . 
cord, form, account mo pH 196, en 7 


Cancordate, farcibly impoled on his ſubjefts, by 


Francis I. of France, 1 111. 46. 4 * . 


Conference, between Proteſtants and 1. 


at Ratiſbon, id. 19; at Newberg, ibid. 


Thorn, between ſeveral. Doctors of the * : 
 theran, Reformed, and, Romiſh aden 22 1 


"bs 34144 Gn TS 1 - U 4 


\ 


r . hy 
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in a *** C 


formed, 73% at Caſſel, 745 aud at Thom, 
ibid. 3 4 3 2 * A Os 1 11 


neration paid to them perverted. 49. 


. Abbot, propagates the monaflic diſcipline 


in Great — 16% Dow abfinsD) 76 
Conrad, of Marpurg, the firſt- German Inqui- 
ſitor, 11. 276; his barbarity ann fate,” ibid. 
Conſtance, the famous council held at, iii; 137 
iſſues out a decree againſt the writings and. 
- aſhes of Wickliffe, 215 deprives the — of 
the cup in the Holy Sacrament; ibid. 
Conflans, obtains all the Weſtern provinces, 
- 1. 154; is ſoon deprived of his empire, and 
aſſaſſinated by the order of Magnentius, ibid. 


8 Conſtantine the Great, made Emperor in the 
Weſt, i. 149; is involved i in a civil war, and 
defeats Maxentius, 150 * 4 ratet, the 
Ehriſtians | 


Heath, ib. 2 the aol thin 5 im in 
the air, attended with ſeveral difficulties, ib. 
his colleague Licinius ry Chriſtians, _ 


153; but is defeated” and ſtrangled, ib. his 
efforts againſt Paganiſm, and ea for Chriſ. 


- tianity, 154; dies, and is ſucceeded by, his 


three ſons, ib. , 8x) FI. 4 1 
ne dominions were Alotted to 


3 i 154 ; engages in a war wich his bro- 


der Cn and is lain, ib. 
ronymus, his zeal againſt image. 


I 7 


ane Bodhsst 51d 
at Leipſic, between the Lutherans and Re- 


Wo” Mors. who: enculak to this name; 1. 45 'Ve- 


/ 


"ena: i. 325, 339; calls a council, Which | 


ee this ſuperſtition, r 
6" „ WY Conflantine, 


— 


5 
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IF 
- 


- 


PO 
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whe tine, Porphyroge n his zeal i; 01 
„ viviog- Weta among the Greeks, ii. 6g; 

| | encdurages;Jiterature by his example and mu- 
* | Nificence, ib. and 64; calls an aſſembly of the 


12 clergy, in en ſourth weng b are pro- 


 hibuted, 81. 120 cf St £47 T'D; 
eee that third: . rg 3 _y ended here 


buy Conſtantine Copronymus, condemns the 


Practice of image. v rſhip, i. 339; the Telly 
[\taken- in xv cent. 8 75 ft + 2h F 


_ „Patriarch of, his juriſdiction in iv 
; cent. 1. 170 is placed next to the | Biſhop of 


Rome, 171; contends with the Pope for ſu- 
premacy in v cent. 216; by whom elected in 


- modern; times, iii. 173; ng in his 
office by the Emperor of che Turks, 174; his 


extenſwe 2 o wer and ne, r nige ibid, 

d #42 huh 
 Conſtantius, [declared ſole Einperar. on the deuth 
of his brothers, 154, 1555 1550 5 7 f ſue- 


ceſſor, ib. iir 8 A * 
Irren = Cblorus. bismild government in : Gaul, 
Rn, 1 An 


Controverſy, adiaphoriſtic, or about! maneds: in- 
OC moon eee n Flacius, 
iii. 214. 15 | 

Coprale, 4 ani in the chk: i. * 

copts,iin Africa, their averſion to the hurch of 
Rome, iv. 66. Ant 

Corlinian, a 2calous.miflionary'among the Ger: 


mans, i. $08. _ „ 


Gu if any in ie cent. 1. 60; {their 
| origi | 


| among the Greeks, 93; ſoon become uni 
94 increaſe the power of the biſhops, ibid. 
G in dr at the Saxon court, iii. 224. 
Cromwell, ſtate of the church under him, iv. 
—110; attached to no particular ſect, ibid. fa- 
, ag 5A 
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vours the Independents in order to balance 
the Preſbyt ans, wic. s if 5H 14 0 IG 
ry of the Vande ii. 83. „ 

Crump, Henry, attacks the Mendicants, ii. 302. . 
Cyprean,” biſho 1 0 Carthage, oppoſes the re- 
admiſſion of the lapſed, i. 121; ſuffers mar- 
© tyrdom, under Valerian, a4. 
Cyril, Biſhop of JR," his charafter ad 


4 works, i. 172. 71% 1 TJ: + 1 * wa} 5 e » $99.4 52 


Gr Pa Biſhop of Alenaadins; bis = casi i. 259. 


ril ene of n e ee 62. 1 


72 5 . 
* 
- WL 7 1 


* 


* * view 25 Ae 8. = 
A in wh 


2 * N 
EY 83 
pros, * 


trines, i. 31 Zh is followed by. Maar 
: Rudy of of this de 4 


N Peter, his character, ii. 140. * 
Dancers, a ſect in xiv cent. ii. 314. 


| Dante, his character, zeal, and ſucceſs; in 2 


the purity of the genuine eloquence Ut 5 
Latins, ii. 287. 


Dawides, Francis, adopts the doctrine of B 


næus about Chriſt, iii. 297. Wn 
Dexconeſes in the Pruminve church, theix office, 
i. 58. 
Deacons, of the church at Jerafalem, he roffce, 
* 
Dae? the dreadful perſecution. 1 pre 7—o him, i. 
1 TSP . 
Decretals, forged, procured. by, the Ponti Is x 
eſtabliſh their, ſupremacy, ii. 239. {: 
Deifts, their notions, and principal writers. iv. 1 36. 
Denmark, converted to Chriſtianity, ii. 4; the 
iſe and progreſs of the Reformation, iii 100 
Devay, Matthias, introduces the doctrine of. the e 
Sils churches 1 into Hungary a. 1d Trenſylvana, 


Ly 


311, 258. 


lb s, 


1 
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| Ding &s, their origin, E ie 
Diocletian, perſecution a ee 1 * 2 
Dion Caſſius, an eminent rhetoriciar ook 166. . 0 
Di us, Biſhop of Alexandria;theGreat, 1-990. 1 
| Diferples, LXX, n authority and office, i. 36. 
1 


wh 
__ 
„ 
: 1 


ds, between Greeks and Latina, i. 294. 
Doors, Chriſtian, POR dT eee into to 


claſſes, 1 11. 303. e FEE {4 2% \ 4 
—— Lutheran, corrupted by the Aratagem I 
, of che Jeſuits, ni. 206; never attempted to 3 
give a regular ſyſtem of morality, ibic. 1 


A 2 his zeal in deſtroying Heretics, i. 256; | 
_  founds an order of Monks, ibid. 
Dominicans, an order of Monks, ii. 257; : then 
"vow of abſolute poverty is impoſed on them 
By their founder, ibid. fome ſent into England, 
found Monaſteries, and are known there by 
— the name of Black- Friars, ibid. ereft their fi! 
court of inquiſition at Tholouſe, ii. 275; 
** inſtrumental in obtaining the con- 
1 of Luther, iii. 59. * | 
Domitian perſecutes the Chriſtians, i. 30. Bt. | 
| Donatifts, riſe of the controverſy. with, 1. 189: 
' whence ſo called, ibid. their diſpute with 
."Czecilianns, ibid. their appeal to Conſtantine 1 
againſt him, ibid, the cauſe determined HON. 1 
1 


them in two councils, ibid. their invethves 
inſt Conſtantine, who determines in favour 
- of Cscinanus, 196; their ate under Julian and 


3 191 ; the two cauſes of their decline, | 
192; the principal crime they are chorged | 
with, ibid. their defeat in the reign of Hono- 1 
rius, 234; and ſuppreſſion, 274. | = 
Den, ſynod of, in which the dodtrine of Ar- 1 


minius is condemned, iv. 99; its deciſions 
- treated with AY in ery ne 100; and 
ns * EEE. 5 | 5 negleRted 


, 15 * * g 
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9 mong Free Reformed: in France, 
101 diſliked by King 3 I. and N 
clergy, 10% % | OF T1 


Dudith, his character, i iii. abi: wt aha An 


Dun telſpufl, Nicolas, his zeal in reforming the 
monks, iii. gg. 1 


Dureus, John, his n exploits, iv. 753 ; cha: 


racter, ibid. | wy 
Durfians, Duruzians, a ech which inhabisMount 
Libanus, in.'187. | 4 


Dutch, their ſchemes for propugming: the Gol 
pel in the Eaſt-Indies, iii. 31g; zeal for 


| ſpreading the gofpel-eruchs: 3 in e r e N | 


ee 99 8 
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Eaft, the remains of ancient beds. in xvi cent. 1 


iii. 185, 95 


| Eaſter, diſputes about: the t time ahi TIRE EY 3 i. 


10g; occaſion and progreſs of them, ibid. 
they prevail principally between the Aßatics 


. and Romans, 104; the celebration made the 31 


* 


Tame through all CHEE en m 8 
council of Nice, 106. N 
Ee a ſet of Heretict 1. 107. { Sth 65137 
Eccard. Henry, a brother of the Free due 2A. 


man of great erudition, ii. 31g. 8 


Eelius and of the / fir, adverſoried/;of Luchers. 


iii. 667 his diſpute with Caroloſtadt on the 


5 erg of the will, and with Luther on the 


power of the Pope, 73; urges Leo X. Pope, 
to excommunicate the latter, 77 his diſputdé. 
with Melantthon at Worms; 113. 
Ecledlics, philoſophers, their order eſtabliſhed at 
Alexandria, and whence their riſe, i. 28; dif- 
ferent from thoſe bieter of an name 


in the dime of 2 


— 


v: 


AA. ͤ _ 
Elke, en. publiſhed by choEmperor Heraclis, 


99. 
E, mard, Abbot of Selingeſtat, li. 14, 13. 
—Elzabeth, Queen, her character, i a 125. © 
Elliot, John, his amen dein, 


Eimacin, George, an hiftorian, ii. 229. 


ganiſm in iv cent. i. 268. 


E re, Roman, its fate at Chriſt's birth, k 49; 


- the nature of its government confttered,' 20; 


its extent advantageous to Chriſtianity, ibid. 


enjoys peace at the time of Chriſt's appearance, 


aud the neceſſity for ſuch a tranquillity to the 


5 ſucceſs of the goſpel, 81. 
, eaſtern, its clin through inteſtine di- 


visions, and the invaſion of the Turks, i. 311. 


En land, its advantages for literature in vii cent. 

2 to Theodore of Tarſus, i. 287; learning 

romoted in ix cent. by Alfred, ii. W. the 

y of the ſciences encouraged by William 

| Ny Conqueror, 101; - Fenounces the W 

-of Calvin, iii. 226. 

Eng 
reſett the plan of Geneva, 262. 

Ennodius, — of Ticinum, bis works, i. 266, 


| 269. 
. Epheſus, third general council at, condemns Neſ- 
ff © torius, i. 239; the doctrine concerning Chrift 


eſtabliſhed at this council, Oy received | 


Ne Chriſtians, 240. 

LA council there, why called the aſſembly 
of robbers; i: 242 the acts of this council 
+ annulled by a council at Chalcedon, 249. 

Ephraim, the Syrian, his character, i. 173. 

Epistetus, an ornament to the Stoics, i. 89. 


"IS. their * doctrines, „ 
KEE "* Bpiphanius 


Fx 
R * 
* 


—— Chriſtian, their rene ent 7a. 4, 


A, ſend 3 into America, ik 1345 


5 


oY 86 


Fong his character mw works; i. 27 f 

Piſcopacy. acquires ftrength from the councils, 
e i. 94 1 in 3 under n 

| iv. 10g. 

Epiſcopius, Sion, defends the Rasse at the 
>ynod of Dort, and his great character, iv. 
122 the firſt Profelſor of W ned ag the 
Arminians, „„ 577 

Erafmus, of Rotterdam, Ates the ſuperſiitions 

. ol the clergy and court of Rome, iii. 53. 

Eremites, Hermit, their character, i. 180. 

: Erneft, Juſtinian, his plan for Nr | the f 
goſpel, iii. 12. | 

of Heſſe, changes his velighti iv. 24. YN 

— of Saxe-Gotha, his . of — 2 
Abyſſinians, iv. 66. 


1 * 


Eſencs a Jewiſh ſect, i. g. 
= thelbert, king of the Anglo-Saxons, converted to 
| Chriſtianity, i. 20; his converſion the cauſe 
| of many others being converted, 231. 
Etherianus, Hugo, a vehement oppoſe of the 
Greeks, ii. 206. 
Euvuagrius, an account of bis Eccleſiaſtical no. 
1. 266. : 
Evangeliſts, to whom this title is FR 1 855 3 
2 controverſy in ix cent. concerning 
Chrilt's preſence, ii. 38; no fixed opinion 
concerning this doctrine in the Latin churches, 
40; doctrine of tranſubſiantiation introduced 
in xiii cent. 265 ; rites inſtituted in relation 
to it, b71 ; the bread in it defied, accord 
to the expreſſion of the Romaniſts, ibid. 
Eucherius, Biſhop of Lyons, i. 224. | 
Eugentus, IV. Pope, calls the council of Baſil, 
ui. 23; diflikes their proceedings, andattempts 
in vain to ove 1 _ r 10 a council 
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*4 > well of * - at 
— * 
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at Ferrara, 25; and removes it to Florence; 

pon - is depoſed. by the council of Baſil; ibid. 

Tela Biſhop of T heſſalonica, his commen- 
taries on Homer, ii. 172. 


„ his works and character, i, 198. 


* his ſentiments concerning Chbeid, | i. 
241; is excommunicated, and depoſed by 
Flat anus. ibid. appeals to a general council, 
ant is acquitted in a ane at ele by 
Dioſcorus, ages |: 

20 chian ſeRt, its riſe, i. 241; ,dofrine oppoſite 
to Neſtorianiſm, ibid. 


Entychius, Biſhop of Alexandria, 11. 605 his 


character and works, 73. 


Exarchs, the nature of their office, i i. „ 5 
| Excommunication, PEAR in be Chuiftian 


e ch. . hd 


Fanatics, many diſ putes between ſome and Luther 
111. 210. 5 


Fel H. Biſhop o of Rome, A und? excom- 


2 ee Acacius, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
24 


1 eli IX, Biſhop of Urgella, i 18 condemned i in el 
dFouncils, i. 346 ; retracts his errors, ibid. 


Felix V. (Duke of Savoy) elected TanFope by 


the council of Baſil, ni. 26. 


___ Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cambray, defends Madam 
—7: Guyon againſt Boſluer, 1 Iv. 59 py ſeveral 
ol her tenets, ibid. vw. 


F ben council of, held by e IV. iii. 


253; endeavours to reconcile the Greeks and 
Latins, ibid. 


2 Feſtivals. the ir mule of, in iv cent. with the 
_ ©; cauſe, i. 186; abuſe of them, ibid. their number 


| *in vi cent. i. 976; my of them inſtituted 


after 


Kerbel William), __ ram: pg: and e 


; 1. 942; the worſhip: of images | unanimouſly | 


1 D u 1955 Fg: 
thats Noni! adi A ct 8 7 
remembrance oy all departed YOu? in & a x of | 
ii. 82. #1, GIO Drs Is 
F i/temanarcky men, their. ri fe, and notions, iv. 

510. 31 Mie ; FT OOH - 
Fintander , converted: to Chriſtianity; un ty 5 
Firma ropagates the goſpel in viii cent. i. go8. 
ler, Samuel, albſis in-teducing Quakeriſm to 
a kind of regular form, dv. 19. „ 
EFlacius Matthias, his character, iii. ien 
Hlauanus, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, . to 


death in the ſecond council of Epheſus, i. 2422 


Hlemingia N, a ſet of Anabaptiſts, iii. 76 —— 


ratter, iv. 23 5 80 a 8440 1 ; "12; + $i: 5 + 
"bot peat angry reve whence his followers were 
called Quakers, iv. 128. 


rangfortn a council allembled by Cliarleraagae, 


condemned, ibid. the progeedings of this 
council ſufficient to prove the lawfulneſs of 
diſſenting from the Pope at that time, ibid. 
Francis, founder of the Tanciſcans, his . 
_ dinary change of life and manners; ii 27 
his notions of 5 eſſence of er and cha- 
| raQter, 258. Tiste, 41H {256 
egen \ Herbs Ry this l 
why: called: Friars- minors, ibid. reformations 
among them, sii. 1. 


Franks, iheif kingdom founded ee i. do's "7 


i! ace Chriſtianity, a weir empire in 
vreece, ii. 220, 221 | 
Fratricells, their origin, ii. ens vole of 
the Franciſcans, era / from! the 

community of their order, ibid. ri „ 
ſetve their ſaunder' * hs, and declaim 


„bull 


* by 


— 


my 1 4 f KN. 
be corrdption of ne Romi: church, and her 


tilspeggn\ Avi fs to 250642497 
Frederic I. (Barbaroſſa,) Emperor, bis refolinion 
to. ſupport the dignity of the Roman empire, 
and the authorit 2 the church, ii. 184; rejetts 
the inſolem order of Adrian 1 V. ibid. 


fcqnoludes a treaty wich e 187 


Md «3 
N os 


II. his delay in an expedition againſb 


Paleſtine, ii. ag; cbnoludes a trucerwith the 
Sultan of Egypt, and takes poſſeſſion: of Jeru- 
ſalem, ibid. zealous in promoting literature, 
2305 founder of the academy at Naples, ibid. 
——— ithe . wiſe, elector of Saxony, eſpouſes 
the PR in opp poſition to the or- 
der of Leo X. Pope, iii. 67 £2. 0 
3 II. el ector Palatine; bauen 0 Cal. 
ovinifts, itil 242 7 his ſow reſtores ern, 
ibid. 8er anne Du 


—— Duke of Holſtein, his: 8 to the 


exiled: Arminians, - - whotbuild the town: called 
Frederiekſta and form a bol, 9 iw. 
46. N Sil Hg 070 MROT | 
W rr * 41 +13 0. «13 ert aut mY on 
of) 19 ohn 140: 25, 07. 
Gal, 8 propagates the goſpel a the: Suevi, 
5 retji, 1: 279 Me 1 
 Galerius, Maximin, > 667 Dioclefian, and: af. 
ſumes the empire of the Eaſt, i. 149; the 
ſuſſerings of thei e under him, ibid. 
balitei, the 1 2 8 
_ ; (adoptuig:tBerſentiments o nicus, iv. 
Galliemss; ſtate tof the ann. under bim, 1 


123. 0 9 


e 1 ihe: Jew, bis cel 0 | 


the Chri ſtians, i. 210. 5 f 
endig/hisiphbloſophy: a charaQte, epa; 
04 ks: Axiſtotl and bis fo tollow „ ibid. alſo 


S 


Fludd 


| Contille, councihaty1. 342. 


* ] Mm 366 


Fludd * the Rafedronidin ibid. bis\-wiſe 
method of philoſophical inveſtigation, ibid. 
10 had not many followers, yet the ſew he had 
very eminent, and particularly eee 330, | 
Caul, -by whom contened, i. 9. | 
—— Narbonne, riſe of the inquiſition there ii 11.274. 
— learning among them, i. 54; the Gdipel 
weached among them by Martin ele of 
Tours, 161. 1 | 
Gebhaard, . Archbiſhop of. \Cologn, diſcovers ma 
propenſity to Lutheraniſmyiti. 200; is obliged 
- BS ſign his dignity, and to fly e. 
ibi 


Geneva, academy founded at, by celvin, in. 285 | 


mother of the Reformed churches, ibid. iac- 


| knowledg ed as a ſiſter-phurch 10 England 
Adler Edward. VI. 24435 form , eme 


_: government) 263, ds rejebiet : 


the Engliſh, 462. I Fan MICE, IL 

BOTS EEE 

Georgians, in Aſia, 1 to Ca by 
a captive, 1. 160; miſerable ſtate after the in- 
- aſian of:ithe'/Turks, Mi. 409: ſmall Jemaing 
olf religion amongſt them, ibid. and 1. 


Gerhard; a ringleader of n n 
1 ee 

enn bun! cam 

17 79. wholly. converted in vii i cent. y Wanfritl 


Boniface, 305. _ | 1 8 


Ger manus, Biihop of Conflanting gf en | 
fon image: worſhip, is degraded van” this ac - 


count by the Emperor Leo the Iſaurian, 1,1988. | 
Re EUR e ii cent. | 


tg i,. 2 143 3716 ns 86) | 0 F 


Gerſon, Ta his charaQter; nige. med. 
"Graft Holy, inderivation,comoverlyconcerning, | 


el Rk ee 
F Ce WR Gildas 
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nn 1. 4 267. ale dus held 
Claſſiur, his character, v. 844. Jo. holten 


' Gnoftics, whente their name, i. g prev ailed i in 


the apoſtolic age, bilde. 
WE eſchalc, a monk o--Orbais, begins alcomre.- 
verſy concerning predeſtination, ii. 40; his 
— doskrine ſteadily oppoſed by Rabanus Mau- 
1 rus, ibid. is twice ee 41 J his- Ne- 
. cates, ibid. % en 
Codfrey,' Dukeof Lotrain, e iges in che. firſtiCru- 
2 Aade, ii. 91; his — hid. takes Jeru - 
= alem. 9; is faluted win the tile of 1017 of 
E © Jeruſalem, F 
Aer the Norman, having conquered F fiel. 
land, embraces Chriſtianity, i ig 516 
es: Francis, oppoſes mere r iv. 99 
triumphs over him at the ſynbd of Dort, ibid. 
Goths; their converſion to Chriſtianity i, 118, 
BID Nair raten of: . nagar 


ö 1. hp atgit 5 det Bin 2081 4 * | 9 2 58 


iv. 42. h- "3 bid: et > Hynoms oigile: lo 


of * e 
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Creeks, 5 7 roremong ini 220z-their 
- 2 deplorable ſtate after the — the Turks, 
ii. e nel Ns; 1040 
Gregory, converts the Arnienians; i i. 169, 160. 
„of Nazianzen and of Ny fla, erde 5 
them and their works; i. 1 yl ntl] ee 
= 


—, the Great, ſends — 0. man 
—— BenediQiines i into Britain, i. 261; n 
"> 3% | T0 2 


re, 


1 the — of Love, 


a 
f 


1 * D E 


methods by which Christianity is propagated 
in his ry ibid. his ge not N n 
268. 


Gregory, of Tours thi charaer-6 a writer, l. 
| 267. 4 a 8 


Leo the Iſaurian, i. ; 
—, II. and III. Popes; aalen, for images 
vorſhip. . 39. 
—— VII. ilderband) Pope, FS? .Qeftion 
- unanimouſly approved, ii. 116; his extraor- 
Aiman: character, 117; aims at univerſal em- 
pire in church and ſtate, ibid. his demands 
more regarded in 3 than in France and 
| England, 119, 120; the ſucceſs they met with 
in other places, 120, 121; his zeal for ex- 
_ tending papal authority meets with the greateſt 
ſucceſs in Italy, 122; decrees againſt fimony 
and concubinage among the clergy, 12g; 
reaſons for n e ee en 8 
2 IX. Pope, eee F reeds IT. 
ii. 245; the calamities that aroſe from his 
ale. M4 ibid. — to CO" lager oy 
246. Sia 
"It: Pope, his character, li. 2491 his: im- 
perious letters o the German Princes, ibid. 
| ſuppreſſes the various orders of e 
| and confines them to four, M 
, XI. Pope, his character, ii. 298; trans- 
- Ters the papal” ſeat from Avignon to Rome, ib. 
„XII. nes 9 mores ns. ng iii. 
11 ->refignd,. R 
, XV. Pope, founds the college. de EY 
| | pagandd fide, 114. 299; his character, iv. 4, 6. 
6%; ons, doctrine of dius W _—_— 
them, 1 iii. 284. 


N ene Ce 3 , Crotius, 


- 


a: 
;ooftuis dubeults in ale Weſt, atze; diflikes the 


/ 1. Pope, excommunicates ani depoſes - — 


= 


 ——Gwnpowder: Plot, iv. vi it DOTS ot! {is \ Ho | 7" 


* 


EE, 


_Grotius, endexvours, to reconcile the church of 


F nes andithe Proteſtants, i iv. 223 is caſtanto 


* 


iſon, n ae i 4.517 et 


Guelphs and Guibelines, factions in Italy, ii. 247. 


 Guijcard, Robert, Duke of Apulia, drives Wd 


Saracens out of Italy, ii. 87. 9 N 


v4 4 


6 untkerus, his character, ii. 291. l di 
* 4 5 Ericſen, king of Srhbden.- zea-· 
ous. in promoting the Reformation among 
the Swedes, iii. 99; his zeal tempered with 
* prudence, ibid. ſubverts the papal em- 
pPire, and is declared head of the church; 100. 
— Adolphus, maintains the cauſe of the 
Sermanic liberties againſt ihe Emperor Fer- 
dinand, iv. 123: fal at * battle of * 
ibid. 


miſſion among the Norwegians, ii. 58. 
Fo on, Madame, her character, iv. 58; Hier 
- writings, attacked by Boſſuet, 59; defended 


by . 1 enelon, ibid. 122 
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1 1 —. giled the irvſeagabl Doctor, 
Hale 21 t lead ler of the Latitudinarians, i iv. 
aral elabliſhe Chilianityiam among: — Danes, 
" Hordnkerg, Albers, mtemptstoimrodace Cal 
viniſm into Bremen, iii. 241, 242. 
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reformation among the clerę but is warmly 
oppoſed by eee weh Clairval, il. 
ii, ae 8. 21 | 


church of the Finlanders, i- 156; is mullacrtd 
and fainted, ibi. * 
Henry IV. Emperor; refuſes to esch to rig 


of inveſtitures, and to obey the inſolent anc 


of Gregory VII. Pope, ii. 127 ; aſſembles a 


council at Worms, 128; is excommunicated 
and depoſed by Gregory, 1bid. his puſillani- 
mous conduct at Canuſium, 129; renews the 


war againſt the Pope, 130-139. if 
—— II. of England, his diſpute with Aim 
III. Pope, ii. 187; did not conſent to the 
murder ef Becket, 192; perfarms levere pe- 
nance for this ſuppoſed murder ibid. 


ſupremacy, iii 112— 14. 
IV. of France, renounces the. Reformed | 
religi on, Ut. 243. A 


E tak zan's book againſt the Manichewitits 


raclius, Emperor, perſecutes the Jews, and 
compels them to embrace Chriſtianity, i. 281; 
his edict in ſavour of the Eutychians, 298; 


illues another, called the Ectheſis, to. compto- | 


_ miſe the diſpute concerning the one will and 
operation in Chriſt, 299, 300%/sn 72 


Heretics, diſpute about their baptiſm, i i. 1 34; he 
determination of the African and Oriental 


churches on the point, 135; and the inſolent 
behaviour of Stephen, biſhop of Rome, ibid. 


nie writes * Paſcaſius Radbert, ii. 9. 


Hermits, 
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at ned by Bens 1. * cr ; 
Henrictans, their founder: Henry endeavours 2 
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| Herbert, of Cherbury, Lord, account of, 1. 3223 . 
inſtance of fanaticiſm, 32g. bo 
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Herrenhutters, riſe of that del an 


iv. 165. | 187 1 
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Hetzer, Lewis, denies the drvinity of cuil. 


iii. 284. f a 
Hevelius, a German philoſophbr, Fl 826. 

- Hierocles, his works againſt che: Chriſtians, i. 159. 
Hilary, Biſhop of Poitiers, i. 179. 


Hildehert, Arctibiſhop of Tours his lend of 


divinity, ii. 142. 
— Archbiſhop of. Rheims, his charater, 
. 48. 


Hobbes, a daring and ſubtle enemy to Chriſtia- 


nity, his charatter, iii. ga. 
Honorius, Pope, embelliſhes churches, i. 06. 

Haſpitaller c, Knights, origin and nature of their 
— office, ii. 165; ſetile in Dre. * on 
thence remove to Malta. 166. 
—Hugenots, iii. 24232. 
| _ Huſſeaux, of Saumur, his pacificaory principles, 
iv. 22. 


Hue, John, his character, iii. 15; declaims 
bemenily againſt the corruptions of the ole 
| — court of Rome, ibid. is condemned 
eee of Conſtance, and burned alive, 18, 
Heu, Nicholas of, head of the Huſſites, iii. 40. 
_ tes, commotions made by them, to Wange 
e death of their — and Jerome of 

— 3 i. 40; divide into two parties, Wt... 
 Hyrcania the w—_— eber er _ 1 305. 


latte; a ſe ai the. Monophyſies, why fo 
| Fagello, 
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converted, un a8. d fe 
Janblicas;of' Chaleis, an een of, 1. 1699. 
mes]. of England; attempts the reconctiation | 
of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, v. 
797 his ſeeming atthehment to the Puritans, 
and declaration in an aſſembly at Edinburgh, 
8 102 remarkable change of his conduct after 
Kis acceſſion to the crown, 103; Abbot's en- 
deavoure to confirm the King in Calviniſm, 
with that Prinee's diſſike of ee 
e oft. ibid. and 1. . 
— II. his imprudence, i i M 
Fanſeniſm, its riſe, iv. 44; Tinfenius's wok. 
ibid. combated by the jſeſuits, ibid. and 45; 


7 


Tho procure its eee at⸗ Rome: by 
. Urban VIII. . 11 


Fanfencfts; their conteſt with the Jefoiteliipy 453 
perſecuted; and by whom, 47, 48; een nl 
ety examined, pi com aints ain 
a 
Janſenius, five propoſitions dg = book con- 
1 by Pope Innocent X. iv. 46; per 
h the ene 
47 conditional 


 Mfſpended under Clement E 
fußbſeription obtained, 48; the pea ce granted 
vs © the Jatiſeniſts' by Clement only — ib. 

Japan, ſtate of Chriſtianity, i iii. 509 its downfal _ 
* 1 extirpation how effected, g10; firmn em 
of the converts and miſſionaries under n 


S torments, ibid. and 111i 


410 i nn 1 16 18 


E -abbeſs of the convent of Port Royal, 
Iconoclaſts, or leonomaebi, who, and their origi, 


1. 999: S 1 ; 
who, i 85. 


N oulled leonolstræ, 
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m, firſt Chriſtian church, i. 42; Fatriare 
how extenſive his guriſdiflion, iii. 179. 
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Helin their inſtitution, iii. 148; the nature and 
diviſion of his ſociety into three claſſes, 150; 
1 character and fate admirably ane 

by Dr. Brown of Dublin, 161. 
Felus, Fathers of the oratory, iw. 41. me 
Jews, their civil and religious ſtate under Herod 

at Chriſt's birth, i. 29; after Herod's death, 
ibid. the calamities they ſuffered under the 
Roman Governors, yet permitted to enjoy 
the ſree exerciſe of their religion, go; their 
ee from their own rulers, . their re- 
gion corrupted among all ranks, and the di- 

Viſion of their do&ors into various ſeats, -31'; 
the ſtate of their philoſophy, 633 their ſedi- 
tion under Barchocheha, and its melancholy 

. conſequences to them, hos vantage 20 

Chriſtianity, 81, 8a. 55 922954 bt een 

Biſhop 3 

A —.— to wild beaſts, . 

the Emperor r. Michael, ii. 42; e 55 
Baſilius the Macedonian, ibid. his death, 43- 
eee . yola, founder of the Jeſuits, iii. 149. 
— XXIV. Patriarch, ca a {mall body 


of the Monophyſites to embrace the dobdenes 


of the church of Rome, iv. 66, 66. 


Tidefonſe, —— " tay his charaQter, i i. 
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Independents; elaim- the honour of carryin * the 5 

r Goſpel into America, itt. 318; their difference 
from the Preſbyt ans, iv. 109 origin in 

, Logy-progrefs in England. ibi, prof- 
Periy under Cromwell, ibid. decline. and 

union with the Preſpyterians, ibid! 

_ Tidulgences, the power of granting . brlt ar 

* by the Biſhops, i 1 2 4 S epic | 

1 ib. Aleir nature Amd extent ex, 

plained. ibid. eee whe 

„Thomas to 1 them now” te ents 

non, Mi. e, his efpotic*t tanny, - 

introduces eee cos Cine | 

- _ confeſſion; 265 ; oſed by many in bis 1 in- 

3 novateddoftrine'o Tranſubſtantrativa, „ 

— ul. Anti-Pop i 11 

7 X. (Famfili,) Pope, denen be dab. 

d — by the Jefuits- towards the Chi- 5 
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u its origin in Gaul; 1. 41 its ks. 

rity in xiv cent. towards the „gie 
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. John, 3 the-Meſſiah, i. 6. 
olf Conſtantinople, or the F. er, aſſumes 
he title ob Unver/al Bi . r 0 M- . 

a .- Pope. rejeas the Eck ſis of Heraclio 
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Carpathius, his character, i. g ; 
FE "2 Pope, kts infamous character, 451 | 
— Laue and put to. death, ibid. 


I. Pope, an account o ie. and his 


a 
i. 70. 3155 * Te: Ore? 1 S#iplq ; 4 


2 _ Pope, changes. bis Gi rmer name, and 
imitated in this by all ſuccee ing Popes, ii. 70. 


— V. Pope, che firſt chat les ewanby F 
His ſole-authority, 11. 79. a} » : $3 SJaurtt hr; SETS C 
Joln of Saliſbury, his charadter, ii. 199. 1 1 
—— King of England, oppoſes the Pope's hone. - 4 

 . of Langton to the See of Canterbury; ii. 241; 
fl. is excommunicated. — a re- | 
ns His RTP and ſ s leaky nde 0 
„„ 1 
— XXII. Pope, a zealous advocate 3 | 4 
ſades, ii. 280. Sr een roots nen 8 
——5 XXL, Ani-Pope, his res character, 3 
/ iii. 12; aſſembles a council at Conſtance, is iy 


depofeg d i d i d 1 | 
—— - EleQtor of Saxony, eſtabliſhes a 1 6 4 
his dominions entirely different from the 4 
church of Rome, iii. go; his nuns followed 
by. many German ſtates, A o 45159 nue 
Jennas, oppoſes the e in iv cent. i. 


182 is baniſhed, and ſeverely treated. ibid. 
lack: Biber of Lyons, his charabter, and 
works, 1. 95- AE ine iir at DN 
ane | Irene, 8 
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. and reigns, i. 3405 berate with Adrian | I 
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| Triſh, Se to Chriſtianity, e OY wo 
1 led Scots, in rü and eee lor * 

8 | learning,” 335 N 


Iſbranihi, a fe dai e 63.0 es 1323 
1 „church of, embraces-Calviniſm, iii. ey 2 
L , ſdore x Peluſium, his character, i. 2296 1 
. Jubilee year, when firſt * ii. 271; ab —— 
4 tered in xiv cent. 310. 
Julia Mammæa, her ſentiments favourable to 
8 | Chriſtianity, i i. +6 (£1 
| Fulan,. made ole ir. attempts to US 
8 L 1555 aer u⁰ _—_ 
* 101; 1 
Julius Africanus, this arne 4 works, i i. 192, 
„ II. omg his infamous character, i. 54 54 q 
—— III. Pope, iii. 132. 
Join Martyr, writes an apology for the Chrit 
tians under Antoninus Pius, i. 84; publiſhes 
another under Murenkus, 2 85 4 ſuffers martyr- 
dom, 86. 
Fuſtinian, ans; Jrions the Vandals out of | 4 
Africa, and Goths out of Italy, . his ; 
Pandect found at Melfi, ii. 173. | 
Juvenal, Biſhop of Jeruſalem, his ambition, i. 
2 afſumes — Wu N05 nen * all 
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Kabbala. what, i. 5 
Kang-ht, Chineſe. Kin mperor, favoured the Mil- 
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and Hes i in the communion of tes hurc of 
England, iv. 133. 4 Tl 

| Kepler, an eminent eee iii. ee 


Kuiglis Sword - bearers, a military order founded 


+ - convert the Livonians,'' i 
_____ Knox, John. his racter, iii. 126 nder ol 
"ht ogra in 8 2 ii. 40% to 110d) 
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Legs, an n writer, 1. Fro. 


Lanfranc. Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his: cha- 


: ratter and works, ii. 1410. 
Langton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, i ii. 241. | 
Lattudinarians, their riſe in England, iv. 112; 
1 upon the Reſtoration of ng Charles 
I. 11 

Laud, Achbibop. his character. iv. 16; is s ried, 
condemned, and beheaded, 106. : 
Lauſanne, city of, embraces Colliniſma;'i iii. 1 


Law, Roman, its ſfudy reſtored, ii. 175; _ 


admitted to the ſame privilege, 176. | 
Legion, thundering, account of, i. 80, 8 1. 
Lerpfic, academy at, iii. 16. | 
Leo, the Great, vigorous aſſertor of the power * 
- the Roman See, i. 220; is ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed, and particularly by the Airicans, ibid. 
—— che Iſaurian, his conteſt with the Pope, i. 
325; augments the pawer of the See of Con- 
Rantinople, ibid. his zeal n . 
Ai. Emperor, ene eavours to ſuppreſs the 
practice of image- worſhip, i. 3493 is en 
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by his wife Irene, ibid. e Apr | 
— the Wiſe, an account of, i ii: 11. ud . * 
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Leo, co philoſopher, pron 10tes leaning amor 


. i. 63. 
— IX. A aims . | unixerſal dominion; ii. 
1 > 15 «44 


X. Pope, "his k bad clnvathbr: 18 Gy" his "io 
mous edift'for granting indulgences, 65; en- 
communicates Luther, 28, 79; his death, Viz „ 
Poult Archbiſhop of Sens, ii. 143. | 
Lewis, Emperor, fon of Charlem: agne, faltely 
called the Meek, his character, ji. 3. 4; a patron 
of the arts and kciences, 12 his Jonation to 
the See of Rome, forged; 18. 
— IX. of France, afterwards Pamec t two - 
Cruſades, 1i.'223, '224; the laſt of the Euro- | - 
Wer monarchs who undertook Cruſades, ibid. 
is famous edi; ealled the 1 Sandor, 


, by which the xites of the Gallican church 

; ate ſecured againſt the Pope, 298. | 
1 | —< Duke v4 Bavaria, his conteſt nl war with ; 
, Tope John XXII. fl. 294 depoſes the Pope, 
293. 

N —— Boeder Palatine, reftores Latherdnifin i in 


.. ermany, iin 241. 1 
XIV. of — ; his ieee embaſſy to the 
king of Siam, Mi. 30 90g a great patron of 
- the arts and ſciences, 926 ; conteſt with Popes 
Alexander VII. and Innocent XI. iv. g2—35. 
Licinius, b .of on Chriſtians ts _—_ 
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By Locke, John, a _ promoter of natural know- 
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church, their zinimtiqn and office, iv. 42. 

Lubieniecius, Staniſlaus (a Poliſh re a patron 
of Socinianiſm, iv. 148. 

3 Cyrillus, oppoſes we union of the Greek 
and Latin churches, iv. 62; is «cuſed of 
treaſon, andi put to death, ibi, be 
Ludolph, lays a plan for * converkon, of. the 

Abyſſinians, iv. 66. 

Auh, his new philoſophy, 050 charaGer, ads 

| Lupus, Servatus, A grout date and Nw 

n 

E Martin, n ines to: the Dominicans, 

zii. 59, 60/;. fewable to oppoſe his doctrine 
from ſcripwre, ibid. his great character, 64: 
warmly oppoſes Tetzel's preaching of Undul- 
- genees, and henge the. riſe of the. e 
þ _ 1s to be dated, 65; is excommunicat oe by 


Leo X. 0 ſeparates himſelf from thet 
of Rome, 78, 79; tranſlates à great part of 
+ {the New Teſtament into the Getman Language. 
8g; er the tumult;atiWittemberg, i220; 
Al the Antinomians, 2114 publiſhes 
conſeſſion of Faith, 231; indulges Ahe 
2 Bobemian brethren, 256. #01139; $24 A, 


Lyons, a council at, ii. 248; a famous:degree 
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heir d into two ſefs, i i. * 
rot, Charles, b his deciſion i agpinft ne, Jeſuits 


: Ik, Bucher, dis-phileſ pb 155 i 
eee his 1 im pious hypotheſis, in 


ine o two principles 1301 Was 
| — Tribune, ſent inte 1155 "= To- 
| norius, is decide oo affair of ihe. ee | 
d baader Der * EP | 
Marcion, 8 of a. heretical. {& i i. 108. ol 4 
Margaret; of Navarre, favourable” to the * 


formation in France, iii. 103. 
_— 9 he Prayers of the | Romilh — — 
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jeltian io Rome in xyi cent. if, 1 + 35 
Marpung, a conference held by the „ 
(fel Deity ompmunrEs liſp ae Tcl. 1 
a Ut. „ REES 
Martin. Bop: of Tours, converts the Gauls, 

x erefts monaſteries in Gaul, 17 
| u, Pope, condemns the Egbefis of Hera- g 
clius, and the Type of Conſtans, i. 40 
— ——— — witl "he . 
brew and Arabic languages, 1. 268. : 
beams IV. Pope, his charakter, it.-250. 
V. Pope, choſen at the council of Con- 
. engdigh XIII. depeled. 
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Martyr, Peter, zealaus in 
in England, iii. 244. th | 
Martyrs, who entitled to this rie, i. 48; .venes. 
ration paid to them perverted, 22. I een 


Mary, Queen, reſtores Popery, iii. 125 "pats 


NN to death, ibid. 2 4 1 
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© Wikio St. congregation of, iv. 38; many-and 
admirable pr rens 4bid. and 99. . 
3 Elector of Saxony, obtain — 
rate b erfidious. meaſures, _ 18 the cauſe 
18 of the mow ” trea ty at P aſſau, 10g. Arik 
| rave of Heſſe, deferts he Euthieran 
" "br abt embraces Calviniſm ww. 5 che 
| — thereon in His dominions, ibid. 

Stadtholder, feemingly inclined to. favour 
© the Armiriians, iv. 119 ; dee 


121; bis Violent proceedings againſt them, 
© ibid —125. oF bak gelle oN 


Maximus, n maſter bei 
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\ ia is, Ceſmo de, ealous patron of the Plat 
nic de Wal A iii. 10. 51 Aan . . 8 
 Melarifthon, Philip, his que br nu ili. 24 
* 76; prepares repares the ſamous confeſſion of Augſ- 
ö burg, 98; his unſucceſsful attempt to unite 


R the —— —— ; is con- 
ſidered as the great doctor of the Lutheran: 
\ * Ehureh, 20g ; bis vritings in philoſephy, ibid. 
ö is accuſed of apoſtaſy by the. Lutherans, and 
the reaſons; 214; juſtiſies himſelf, able de- 
4 ſirous of an union between the R. ed 

and Lutherans, 291, 2392. 


of Athiopia, his n 
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| ta and arrogance, zv. 25, 26 is baniſhed 

3 PB. non nk pie ibid. 4 Eid 2188010 
Mendicants, their inſtitution, ii. 253; confined: 

L to four ſocieties! only,, 254; their univerſal 
fame, 200” a.genamal dur. 

of by 90. an 3.437 11 PE. ot is He we wit 

a Menno, Simon, account of, iii. 274; 288 | 


0 Aifferene countries, hid. his tenets, 3276. 

: Mentiomites, their various fortunes, iv. 14. 
een a RN, 185. 

———, with Cyril, converts che nd 
1 other nations, ii. He 4 ir; 9 * if 2359 2 * 55 

„ tans; whether any in i cent. i. 59, Go. 

ehen is ſent into China as Logate, e from 

Pope Clement XI. iv. 159. 

E - 7 Duke of Poland, converted to, S. 


wart ii. 5%; {is cal. fon the o werk n of 
his ſubjects, Aid. ent 561, * 
| iltitz, holds a eee e *. 69 ;. 
> his" character, ibid. prudent and candid. beha- 
viour in the conference, ibid. 7 2. 
Min grelians, 1 in Aſia, their deploreble Rate iii. 
N 17 Fabi 1 ren i 336 ITT by SP 948 NEN 


Mz ies, Felix, diale ue, i. 132. 
* * n Miracles, 


ee 


„ 1 * . 2 


Me Thundering ee 80, 8175 
| _—— 51-2 Le of -Huſs, amiviſiews 
20 * ents in both kinds, and this 9 
"deemed heretical, iii. 2 1. 


1 Mons, prieſts of the, whieut founded, and by : 


whom, iv. n e EDA 
- = account of in xviii-cent. ; iv. 1613 
teſtant, and more particular 


of doctrine for the Greek church, 
Ut. 175 


ö Molinos, Michael de, hab book emitled by PE 
he ritual Guide, iv. 56; principles, whence, Þ1 
followers 1 N Quietifts, 575 * in pri 
58. * . An at 
Monarchy, Fifth Men, i e e e e. 
Monts, their riſe, D pit 2 regular 
body by Antony, 179; different orders, 180 
zee among the clergy, ibid. claim eminent 
ons in the church, 222; obſerve different 
* of diſcipline, 22g; not ſubjett to the 
Patriarchal power, ibid. 
by proceſſions made of the eee 
202; much reformed, iii. 15. 
 Monoph) fates, ſee Eutychians, flouriſh. in the Eaſt 
| Nor Avi cent. wm. 1803 their relig a „. 
1 182. 1 1k f 34.3 =: 1. 
Mon thelites, their ſen iments, 1. 901. NY Nel 
* Montanus, his tenets, i. 119 n bie Joe- 
trine, 114; which Den ibid. 
 Moravians, thieir converſion; ii; OUT i (Ort TY 
Moravian enn eee, an | account of, 
a iii. 256. ee 22 T1 25 . 
Morgan, his derided, i IV. wry ent K. 
M om, 1 of, when firſt made, i ie 4 78. 
i EP 27 463629 > ti: 241 287 288% $4 v3 '£ 
41 1 * 21 1 5 7 15 Moſes, 
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y the Daniſh, 164. | 
Magiſlaus, Peter, biſhop of Kiow, draws up a 


TH, ay 


enrich heir convents 
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Moulin, Peter du. is employed to reconcile the | 


6 


4 
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Cretenſis, an account of this impoſtor, 3 


geog. M min 


Lutherans and the Reformed, iv. 73. 

N ſeized upon by the "fanatics, ili. 210, 
2733, retaken by its fovereign, Count Wel- 

eck, ibid. ee of Ger —_ concluded at, 

* 2917 ͤ £744 <1 2 bo 1462 A LOST Ve 

Munger, one of the leaders. of the fanaties, i i. 
20 19-17 TH 1 12 15 D 

Myſizes,, flouriſh in ix cent. ii. 34; the only re- 
meining ſpalks of piety in AN cent. were 

amen m -en bas 


* ta 1 44 The 923 G2 34 $3% 7 Ed} 1811 . FE) N 0 8 Ra * 
4 > : 2 * 


* C2 : LY 


iii. 24. ; revoked 5 Lewis XIV. iv. 95 17 
Naples, the"Academy at, founded" by Frederic II. 
1. 290; ehe reſs Gf the Reformation 
here, Hi. 1293 che oppoſition. made againſt 
4 Altem pte fo intreddee the inqutfition; ibid. 


1 Chaw, King of Siam, his remarkable 
ver to the Trench Kings anbaſfador. ili. 


1 gage, ill a4 2 4Ki3 als af KAI es 4644241 5. 8 3 3 


Nazarenes, the riſe of this ſect, i. 10 10 
Mi, Philip, bound he fiele of the orat o 
iii. 158. HL. eee 5 * 

Weftor ian fin AS nes ant author, i. 26. e 
tans, ['tpre: weir Ger Mes with acceſs in in 
vi cent. i. 275 ; inttoduet O 
the Chineſe, 278. 
Neuer, Adam, introdutes Socinianiſm into Ger- 
many, ii . dann +4 1. K 
Newton, Sir d n acter, 
the excellence of his philoſophy, wid. 


ianity among 


| * a. firſt 


enera „ the ac- 

count of it imperfett, ibid. Arms is con- 

» ; demned, ASS: 24644007 $5: e i 12 LEE 

; Nicktas,” a, Greek hiſtorian, ii. 229. 

Nicolas, Patriarch of: Contantinaple;: ſulpemis 

| the Emperor Leo the Philolaphant ee mar- 
: Tying a fourth wife, ii. 80, 81. e. 

NV colas II. Pope, account of. ii. 109. 
IV. Pope, reſuſes to crown I; Em- 


peror Are till he acknowledged the 


... Papal, un, ii N 9h en. 
Pope, his great character, iii. 28 
Nicolaitans, an account of this ſe, i. 24. * 8 
Nogaret, William de, ſeizes Pope Bouifa ace 
VIII. and his ill-treatment ofthe Bake. is 21. 291. 
Non-conformiſts, name 
111. 245. 
__ Nongurors, their riſe and the; occaſion, LL 
eien, ed end i: oi | 
Norbert, a German, nobleman, fon ds che mo- 
naſtic order of Premontreèß ii. 196. 
Narmons:. their ſucceſsful invaſions, ii 5 Ba the 
 iſulfgrings, ol che Chriſtians under; bern ibid. 
\ form. new; ſettlements, 9. i e dere _ 
Norge iſtianit -1 propagated, Is 67 6 
"Gut ebald the mol eminent Ns among 
them, ibid. eit in to Wir is er 
Pn .difturbs. the. 3 of the church, 
i. 144; his character, ibid. 
Nuremberg, an Wountiof 1b. Psb there, 
111 u Peace between 1 b err Cha 
fn It; is, 409+"; a 4 2090 74 
| ; FIGS Py D Ji) 5 
41953 oi = 3676 130 2 O. 14403387? O61 [> * 9 
Oden ſee, the famous edi at, TIT TT 
Otto, of Clugni, adds All Souls to the feſtivals, 


*. Sa. ii aden d % nien 


21. 5 Z Odo, 


— 


” 40 to the uritans, 
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be of Clugti, hiv Siepe 


monks, 11. 74; his new diſcipline adopred in 
"all the European convents, ibid. | 
Biſhop of Cambray, aſſiſts in refloring 


"ws ſcience of logic, ii. 104. © 


Oecolampauius. bis difpute- concerning the Eucha- 


rift with Luther, and character, iii. 229. 


Oecumenical councils; firſt eftablithed, i. 166. 


Olaus, King of g his went. in n pn 
Chriſtian ty. ti. 58. 
Oratory, prieſts of the, iii. 2 58. 


Oreęſne, Nicholas,” bis French — of 


Ariſtotle, ii. 288. 
On gen, his zeal in ff vreading copies of the G0. 
$1 1 1 #6; 196 +1 
oe Chriſtianity propagated there," i. 2 
Oroſtus, his works, i. 224. 
Ofrander, Andrew, eee excited by him, 1 


217. 


Ofaabrag, peace of Weſtphalia concluded 8 iv, 


Oftrog oths, kingdom in Italy, 4. 20 
2 the Great, his zeal for Chriſtianiey;4 41. 8 


exceſſive liberality to the clergy, 59; his edict, 
by which he and his ſuecelſors maintained 
their ſupremacy over the Biſhop and church 
of Rome, 71,760 * 
——,. Biſhop of Bamberg, converis the Pomera- 
nians, ii. 154, 15. | 
—— IV: Emperor, depoſed by Pope Innocent 
III. Th "a. 0M, 


_— 


r. 


Palamas, Maar Archbiſhop of Theſſalonies 
ſupports the doctrine of the — ii. 312+ - 
Palatnate Ps 01 _ Arm en NW iv. 97 - 
FUL Paleſline, 


go \ 


886 4 1 % * 3 A 


Puleſtinzy its uo v ligion! eee | 
maxitan, i. gi. 
Palladius, his — among the Yue not at- 


1 tended with deſired ſucceſs, i. 205. 


i 2 Antonius, revives Latin, poetry, | 


Pandulph, Legate of Pope Innocent ut: his art 
ful and inſolent bahayoprito Jobagi England, 
R. dee rt 


iii. 9s: 4 A 
Pandas, is ſaid to convert the Indians, i i. 78. | 
e Theophraſtas, his character as a phi- 


loſopher, iii. 197; founds the philoſophical 


ſect of Theoſophiſts, ibid. 


Paris, the firſt European Univerſity founded at, 
f ii. 230, 231; academy of ſciences 10 


4 
4 


ili. 326, „ 
Paris, Matthew, an eminent hiſtorian, 3 ii. 291. 


Johan of, his great character, ii. 269. 
Parthenius, patriarch of 5 oppoſes 
the pretenſions of Rome, iv. 62, 6 
Paſeal II. Pope, renews the diſputes concerning 
Rs mage dine 11. 179; impriſoned by the Em- 
ror; 180; reſigns the Ring and Croſier, 181; 
aks the convention with the emperor, an 
excommunicates him, ibid. dies, 182. 
Patriarchs, the nature of their office explained, 
i. 94; their creation, whence, 207, „ 
Patrici, converts the Iriſh; i. 20g. 206; vents 


— the Archbiſhoprick of Armagh, ibid. 


Patronage, the right of, its origin, i. 184. 25 is 


— Paul, the firſt hermit, i. 134. 


— of Samoſata, founder of a ſet of heretics, 
1. 143- 4 

—— the Deacon, his fame and works, i. 330. 

—— II: Pope, his mixed character, iii. 31. 

III. Pope, propoſes to calla general council 


at Mantua, iii. 111; his charatter 152. , 
— IV. Pope, his character, iii. 152. 


Pau? 


"Eo 


oe 
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Paul IV. Pope, his charafter, i ili. 162. COTS * 
—— V. Pope, his character, i iv. 4 conteſt with 
the Venetians, ibid. 
3 incent de, founder of the prieſt of the 
on, iv. 4 2 
Paulicians, — of the Greeks with them, 
in vii cent. i. 296; a ſect in ix cent. ii. 48. 
N of Aquileia, his character, i. 930. 
Peaſants, their war and the occaſion, i ili. 88. 
Pelagians, their tenets, 1. 246. 


Pelagius, account of him, i. 245; his charaQter : 


unfairly repreſented: by, Jerome, 246. . 
Penance, which had been löng neglected, is re- 
ſtored by Theodore of Tarſus, i. gg. 


| ee firſt allowed private n Leo 
the Great, i. 232. . __ 


„ William, procures a ane for the 
ikers under James II. iv. 131 ; ſettles the 
uakers in Pennſylvania, 132; his ee, 

| ibid. his writings, 134- 


Pennayort, Raymond de, big character, ii. 268. 
Pepin uſurps the crown of. France, i. g21,'go2 ; 


3s ſupported by Pope Zachary, ibid. anointed 


and crowned by Stephen, ibid. his donstian to 


the See of Rome, ibid. and 843. 
Perkins, William, his treatiſes 1 charaQter, iti 
264. 265. 15 
Perjia, three. perſecutions 3 by Sapor 1 
againſt the Chriſtians, i. 162. 


Peter, the Hermit, his ſuperſtitious zeal . Wi 


war to the Holy land, i 11. 88. 


— Pence, what, ii. 120. 


— 1. Emperor of Ruſſia, 3 a change 
into the Ruſſian church, iv. 64; a patron of 


the Arts and Sciences, ibid: aboliſhes the penal 


laws againſt religious differences, and declares 
himſelf ſupreme head of the church, ibid. and 

65; GO a ſy nod at Peterſburg, ibid. 
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Petrarch, zealous an reviving the ſtudy of the 

learned languages, ii. 287. 

| Petrus, Comeſtor, his abridgment as the Seip. 
tures, ii. 199. 


| a attempts to reform Lutheraniſmin regard 


to the Euchariſt, iii. 2 19, 220. 
Philip, father and ſon, re favour: Chriſ- 
+ tianity, i. 1147. 

— the cars! 80 an eminent med writer, 
ii. 204. 

—— the Fair, Min of France, his contelt 
with Boniface VIII. ii. 290; vigorouſly op- 
poſes papal power, ibid. procures the removal 
of the papal reſidence from Rome to Avignon, 
292. 


of Heſſe, unjuſtly deins priſoner by 

the Emperor Charles V. iii. 118. 

iis rn Bardanes, Emperor of the Greeks, 
commands that no images be placed in the 
Latin churches; his edict rejected by Con- 
ſtantine the Roman pontiff, Who — 


municates the Emperor, i. 337; is deprived 


of the empire, ibid. 


1 obſcure dine truth, i. aG-—aB;: Ori- 


ental, their firſt principles, 562. 
«Philoſophy, two kinds prevailed at Chriſt's birth, 
i. 25; the Eaſtern not much known, 51 
Oriental, What, 52 ; the ſucceſs of the Platonic 
due to Plotinus, 126; Platonic, moſt prevalent 
in iv cent. 16g, promoted by Julian, 164; 
Ariſtotelian, revived in v cent. 214. 
Philoftratus s compariſon of Chriſt with Aber 
lonius, i. 124. 
Photins, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, a great 
patron of agrning, | ii. 10; his works and cha- 
rakter, 27. 
Piet _ oy concerning, its nn iv. 85; 
comp laints 


thy M tm 
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plaints againſt it, and, commotions at. 
Tein, 86, 87 ; the name of Pieuſts to whom 
applied, ibic. 
Pius II. Pope, his charaRer, i iti. eg; obtains the 
abrogation of the Pragmatic Sauẽtion, 30. 
IV. Pope, iii. 32. £ 
V. eminent for his auſterity, iii 162. 
. his notions concerning the Deity, hk $9;—” 
the defects of his philofophy, 29. 
Platonics, their tenets, i. 27; defects, 28; ſchools 
more frequented than. thoſe of the Stoics, ww 
—new, their riſe in Egypt, ibid. and go; 45 8 
fo called, and their ſeeming candour, ibi 
- whence ſtiled Eclectics, ibid. | 


 Pletho, Gemiſtius, promotes the Platonic philo- 


ſophy, iii. 10. 
Plotinus, his doctrine univerſally propagated 8 


1. 126. 


Plutarch, 8 . a; 


Poland, progreſs of the Reformation there, 
iii. 255. ods. 
Poles, their converſion, it. 53. | 
Polycarp, his Epiſtle to the Philippians, i. 62; 
uffers martyrdom under Antoninus, 86, —— 
P converted to Chriſtianity, ii. 154. 


Popes (Roman Pontiffs,) when, firſt diſtinguiſhed 


by a certain pre-eminence over ether Biſhops, 
i. 128; in what ſenſe this ſuperiority muſt be 
underſtood, ibid. and 129; their infallibility _ - 
and unlimited ſupremacy not univerſally ac- | 
1 by the church of Rome, iii. 166. 
Porphyry, oppoſes the Platonic plulofophy to the 


doctrine o the Goſ el, i. 1 4 


Port- Royal, convent of, — iv. 54; fanctity 


of the Religious in it, and its fame, ibid. de- 
moliſhed by Lewis XIV. at the requeſt of the 


ae 55+ 
. „ Portugal. 
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Portugal, her conteſt with Rome, iv. 305 throws 
of the Spaniſh yoke, ibid. 
Po evin, Antony, a Jeſuit ion) We froit- 8 F 
ſs attempt to unite the Romiſh and Ruſſian 
Eee i 
* Univerſity of, &. le of ſfrages 
divided by its founder into four nations, ti. 
16; encroachments made by the German 
nation on this aceount, and conteſt bet it 
fatal to John Hufſs, ibid. e 
Prdelinafians, whence 'theit riſe in v cent: i. 1 
248; their goktrme, al.; N r by Au- Q 
guſtin, ibid. 8 
P. Hi nation, ene ver Logceruing, in ix 
cCebgnt. 11. 40; begun by Godeſchale,” a DANN, | 
ibid. F 
| Phnmnyiene! an'order of monks founded by Nor. 
bert, ii. 196. 
Preſſer, John, an account of, ii. 159. 3 
Primafius, of Adrumetum, his character, i. 7. 2 
268. . | 
Printing, this art diſcovered i in xv cent. and by. 
whom, iii. 8. . 
Priſeillian, revives the Gnoſtic berely. i. 198. | 
Proclus, a modern Phatonic 1 in'y cent. his cha- 
rakter, i. 21g. * 
Procopius, of Gaza, his RP v. 666. 23 
Propagation of the Goſpel in foreign paſts ac- 
count of that ſociety, iii. 319. 
Proteſtants, whence this name, iii. 99. 
—,” French, join in communion with the 
church of Geneva, i 24 ie ee 
Prufſians compelled to receive Chriſtianity, i. 
86; murder their miſſionaries, 87. | 
Pfellus, Michael, oak mw character, H. 100, 
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Purgatory, its analogy to ſuperſtition, 
i. wee the ſucceſs of this Dar fy * cent. 


11. 76, 77. 


Puritans Fan-conformifts). theis Sh iii. 244. 


245; uncharitableneſs of the Lutherans, and 
humanity of the Reformed towards them, ib. 


e 
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Quakers, * hiſtory, ah excl > CONE ed. 
iv. 128; riſe and founder, ibid. progreſs un- 
der Charles II. 130 ; aſſume a regular form 


of diſcipline, with their chief members, ibid. 


their ſettlement in America, 131, 132; relax 
their former auſterity, 141; form of eccleſiaſ- 


tical government, ibid. method of preaching 


regulated, ibid. 


Quenel, Paſchaſius, | 1 e New Teſta- 2 


ment, with the condemnation of it by oye 
Clement XI. iv. 160, 161. 


ö Quiet: 25 eee occabioned by. it, . 


Rabanus, N Archbiſhop of Mets hs 


1 character, ii. 14; called . — of 


rance and Germany, 27. | 
Racow, catechiſm of, 111. 293. 
Radbert, Faſchaſius, an account of him and 4 hs 
works, ii. 28. 
Ramus, Peter, his character, iii. 1 


Rance, Bouthillier de, his vie; Th and che- P 


rafter, iv. g. 


Raſa, TRI the head of the Huſſites, iii. 41. 
by A Geg Ratiſbon,. 


refuſe to afſers- to eden Elizabeth 8 ow 
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5 Natiſbon, Diet, memorial for! peace; and dhe re- 

ae 

Raymond, Earl of Tholouſe, i is art 
1.277 ; re- admitted into the church, and 21h 
poſes the pretended Hereties, ibid. his 
dom given away by Innocent III. Pope, to 
Simon Earl of Monifort, 78G 027, 

Reformation, its hiſtory, iii. — - its 38 
laid in the revival of letters, 53; how the 

People were in ſome meaſure prepared to re- 

.ceive it, 38; ardently deſired, 62; how far 


"attempted, and its dawn riſes unexpettedly, 


64; its riſe and progreſs in Sweden, 99, 100; 
its riſe and progreſs in Denmark, 1 tos; 

its rife and progreſs in France, ibid. and 163; 

and in other European ftates, 104; its hiſtory 


from the Augſbu „eee e ul che car fub- | 


F ſequent upon the'Smalcald league, 105. 
„its riſe in England, iii. 112; the nature 


and effects of this firſt) dawn of the Reforma- 


on here, 114; gains ground here, 124; how 


promoted by Edward VI. and his COT 


ibid. and 123. 
- takes ate i in Scotland, iii. nal | 
its ſucceſs in Ireland, 111. 126, 127. 
— , its progreſs in 'the United Provinces, 
iii. 127, 128; the religion of Switzerland offs, 
0 bliſhed here, and univerſal toleration, ibid. 
1 in Italy, its progreſs, fr. 4h. 
— — in Spain, its dawn ſoon prevented 


from ſpreading, iii. 129, 130; executions. from 
the Inquiſition upon the death * Charles Vo | 


ibid. 1 
Refugees, French, their character, iii. 227. 


Negale, a right enjoyed by the French 7 nd 


"oppated by oper XI. iv. 33—3 5 
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Rineceinitss famous: Lutheran Hiſtorian, un 29301 
Relecs, exceſſive veneration for chem in ix cent. 
11. 43 4:04 3 7 990 2 Tan 81140. A it 
Religions, the n in the Pagan world pro- 
duces, no diſſenſions, i. 21, 22. * Ar an 
Religious errors, their puniſhment b 7 civil p pe- 
nalties, and when introduced, i. 180% v 
Remi, Archbiſhop of Lyons, defends Gode 


aber vile ly en l dem Arne 
: Remonſtrants,, Arminians o called and: why, 
iv. 117 5 
Ne e „„ Dipulated by, Charles 
for the Roman Catholics, iu. 201. ; 
Reſtitution edict, iſſued out by F erdinand JI. iv. 
11; how put into execution, ibid. _ $1324. 
Reuchlinus, Jehan (Capnion, ) reſtores learns 
among the Germans, ;i Mb) oe $1 ,- 
Nicci, Matthew, a zealous miſſionary, ili. I 34 3 
obtains a grant from the Emperor, to Pro- 
pagate the Goſpel i in China, ibid. N 
Richlieu, Cardinal, his attempts to reclaim the 
Proteſtants, iv. 20; fallowed by others of leſs 
note, 21, 
Rivtus, a moral writer, iii. 20 . ts $2 
Robert, King of France, his ardent zeal Ho cuſs 
tivating letters, ii. 101. 
—— Abbot of Moleme, founder A the Ciſ 
tertian monks, ii. 19. 


—— de Sorbonne, founder 4 EE college, for : 


1 the ſtudy .of divinity; 1 11. 231. 15 11 2 0213 
— Duke of Apulia, wipes the Saracens at 


ol Sicily, ii. By. 914; ö F 
Rebin/an, John, fo , the Independents, Hy 


108. D 34/5 . . 


Rochelle, city of, ente & to the Reformed. in, 


France, iv. 93; taken from chem by, Lewis 


XIII. 94. 


Rocheſter, 


85 5 
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. Ab, 327. 6. B 
Roderic, Chriſtopher, a 3 Jeſuit, and mil. 


-Honary in Egypt, iii. 244. 


Rollo, firſt Dune de Normandy, his converſion, | 


R o 5 | 
Roman empire, "Rh extent nt advantageous to Chriſ- 


26 
Romans, impoſe the names of their own tricks 
- oirthofs of other nations, and hence the per- 
plexities in the en of the ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions, 1 21 
Reſery, ili in honour of the Virgin Mary, 


——ͤ—. ee! by Gaſſendi; iii. 327. v1 
 Rufenus, of Aquileia, his character, i. ef þ 
here, * 


Rugen, Ille of, it, eſtabliſh 
a. 

A convened, and by what means, * 3 6. 

Ruyſbrachius, an eminent re, ii. 905. 
ea of * — 18 i 7:34 5 1 0 


Sabellius, his notions of the Tri inlay, i. 143˙ 
Saiurs, veneration paid to them, its riſe, i. 175 
their number conſiderably augmented in v 
' - cent. and whence, 222; their prayers thought 
to be victorious at the throne of God, 262; 
i the lives of ſome conſidered, 269, 270; 2 con- 
fidence in their merits thought neceſſary to 
. dalvation, 331; tutelary, their origin in ix 
cent. ii. go; a paſſionate fondneſs for their 
relies, 33; exceſhive veneration paid. to them 
in x cent. 76; multiplied greatly, 78. 
Saladin, his thee cceſs againſt the Chriſtians, ii. 1 12 
reduces the city of 9 after a dreadful 
carnage, 
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. 165 — » with, Richard, 1. 
of England, ibid. 

Saler num, a Kmous ſchook there far thi duty. of, 
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+ 111. %%. . Bees eee . 
| Salvian, his charaGter, i. os. wk. vt 
Samogete,: Goſpel preached among them, ai 4. 

Sancroft,” Archbiſhop of Canterbury,ciaidoprived, 
with {even other Biſhops, 4. 115. 
Sandlion, Pragmatic, nnd: fon retrenebing 
papal power, iii. go; when made, ibid. abro- 
gated an part by Lewis XI. of France, ibid. 
and 1; its total er obtained: from 
Francis N- of France, 56. nn , a 
Saracens, their ſucceſsful bel) 6 in the Eaſt, 
i. 311; ſucceſs owing to the diviſions of abs, 

Greeks, ibid. uſurpations in the Weſt, ibid. 
and 312; conſequences of their ſucceſs to 
4 Chriſtianity, ibid. ſtate of. learning 1 
them, 11. 65; driven out of Sicily, 87 p 
leges thereupon granted — — 
ibid. and 88; they o Nele the Eaſtern Qhtiſ- 
tians in xii cent. * juſtioe of t — 
preſſions & amined, 169, — the decline of 
their affairs in Spain, 226; ſcheme for their 
. expulſion thence, 28g, 2844: :Aubverfion' of 
their kingdom in Spain effected, ii. 9; me- 
thods uſed for their converſion, and bol 
effectual. 4. en bende Ao eee er 
Savanarola, ink his great chatacter, ii. 97 
cenſured with ſe: | the Roman Powutls, 
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naries in China, iii. 


13 
— 12; two —— oun- 
eil of Piſa, wich. elects a third, ibid. bealed by 
the e of Nicholas V. 28; between the 
Greeks * _ 8 not "RR 4 46- 


{at 


Nr 8 Chatlemag 8 TY _ 
| = © wine gin the Pro- 


| ants, iv. 8s n 
| cenpreſe a defite to 


in 
Seylizes, 4 an = ills among the Greeks, 


Ms * * 1 
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Suhagly Jobin Adam, ckiebal be: uit ae | 
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Serapion, his miſſion in Armenia, iii. 14491 1453 

maintains the cauſe of Rome, ibid. k ws | 
Servetus, Michael von amt 3 chal and 

Mp un iii. 284; -cxrcum s concurrir 

to favour his deſigns, ibid: ek 2853 is ſeize 
and accuſed: by Calvin of 1 e bid. 
1 condemned to the flame ibid. 

Seperns, his charakter. 4 1 perſecution alter 
| him, 119. A Fr JI 
Alexander, thews favourto the Chrilian 
- Biſhops, i i. 120; wack 7s 
8 orc Fg . n nd: An- 

tioch by Anaſtaſius, the Emperor, i i. 256 
Shafeſbury, Earl of, his character and writings, 
* OO? 32a how 2 to mann 


Sie ard, a miſſionary in Wee iii. 918. 919. ; 
San embaſly ſent by Lewis XIV, ev 
the Ki bd people, iii. go. 

Jienno. Jacobus 3 a, protects the Socinians, . 591. 
1 ;famon Ciuneſemnomment und there, 


CEP. 


$1 N 11 * 1H "#75 
Si e elector of: A re- 
. — John, cleft and embraces — — 


munion of the Reformed church, iv. 71; 
leaves his ſubjects free as 10 their religions 
— ibid. and 72. 
| Simeon, Biſhop of ee, crucified by Tra 
head of the Stylites makes; many 
converts, 4. "227 5 attracts the veneration of 
— — of Conflaminople, tranſlates the lives 


02-0 % t . 


. 75. they 
Smalcald. aue Wa formed by the confede. | 
© rate princes, iii. 109. 
5 * e 56, 3 . 
1 man/m, its real origin, iii. 286; 
mit, 287; how 1 9 
* 91; attem — made for its propagation in 
Lolland a England, 293; in Germany, ib. 
n., Lelius; his character, iii. 283 adopts 
the Helvetic confeſſion of faith, ibid. his 
i travels, after which 1 ſettles at Zurich, and 

* La dies there, dick ee uin n — — 

—  —- Fauſtus, an ee of; Bi. 406 his 

— dekterous Proceedings. 289; changes the an- 

Phe; de. eee religion, 290; his great ſuc- 

3 ceſs, ibid 0 erer. the Racow-catechiſm, | 
2492 Patromzed = i Jacobus a Wu, + _ 
turns Socinian, ibi 
Solilarius, Philippus, ii. 204. 2 
r monk . 4A to 05 ſee | . 

Ot, B . 5 
8 
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* dofors of, their college. founded for | 
the ſtudy of divinity, ii. 231. 
-Sozzing, an illuſtrious family at Sienna in Tuf- 
, a a Socinians ſuppoſed eme K | 
their denomination from thai thbid.. ; 
«Speger;: his method of teachi ngitheology, a, 
Spinoza, Benedict, an account 2 nen Aist. 
— 111. 924; Emrnmre dads 15 15 
Spire, diet held at, iii. 92; its iſſue favourable 
10 Luther and the Reformers, ibid. 
[Stephen Biſhop of Rome, his inſolent be- 
6 viour to the Afiatic Chriſtians on account 
* öl the baptiſm of Heretics, i. 136; 18 vigoroully 
oppoſed by Cyprian, Biſhop of Carthage, ib. 
Sales II. Biſhop of Rome, anoints and 1 7 on 
8 2 
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be uſurper Pepin, King of France, i. 322 | 
hence 1 is made a temporal prince, 323. 
Stephen, eſtabliſhes We- aer n _ Hun- 
garians, ii. 5 l e | 
Stores; their explication of the divine nature and , 
; 8 the human ſoul, i. a * 1 
Slorc hing, à leader of the 5 iii. 2095 269. 5 
Straſburg, con ove Magn e. DOG rin 
ahh ĩðò n 
Strigelius, his ente wick Fish, i 216. | i 
Sub-deacons, the nature of their office, i. 1 90 _ 
Sublap/arians, their dottrine,'rv..98, 99. 1 
Subchal Fefu, his conwerſions in Hyrcaniari. 395- 
FSueno, of Denmark, embraces Chriſtianity, i lt. 57. 
» Supralaþ/arians, who To called; iv. 98, 99. 
Suſneius (Seltam' Segued,) Emperor of the Eaſt, 
protects the Jeſuit-· miſſionaries in Abyſſinia,. 
iv. 83; his intentions of propagating the doc. 
trine and worſhip of the church of 1 HOW : -i 
fruſtrated, ese 1 15H, . | 
Swedes, convert many in Malasde d 41K 1356. 5 
Switzerland, origin of ee, by zu- 
ingle, iii. —＋ ogreſs it, 77 
5 5 II. Pope. his letter, by which he gare 
the ſignal for the firſt crafade; ii. 39. 
Symmachus, violent diſpute between bir and 
Laurentius concerning their election to the 
ſee of Rome, i. 2696. 
Syncellus, Michael, endeavours to raiſe he credit 
of Myſticiſm i .. 
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Hncreilical,(Clincne) cont overſies weir riſe, 
Iv. 81. 1 5 F 5 4 B41 

Synctetiſts endeavour to promote e oncc rd among 
- Chriſhans, av. as. i: * 

Synods, their origin; and cx canons «formed there, i. 
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Tabor, mount, why fo called, iii. — - 
wee in Bohemia, their riſe 0 name,” Ti 
_ whence, iii. 39; extravagant demands for 2 15 


total reformation, 42 remains of them in 


Poland and other places, 49. wed 5 
72 merlane, his zeal for Mahometaniſm, and the 1 
extirpation of Chriſtianity, ii. 284. 4 
Tarlary, Chriſtianity embraced there in x hour 4 
11. 51; propagated in xi cent. by the Neſtorians, T 
"85, 86 -embaſſhes and — from Rome iu 4 
ili cent. and ſucceſs, 219; the decline of 
the Goſpel there in xiv cent. „„ 4 
5 Tatian Harmony of the Goſpels, i. 98. . A 
| his character and opinions, 1. 1 10. 45 
Taulerus, a myſtic of eminent piety, ii. 908. | 2 


Felingius, a moral writer, iii. 265. | 
Templars, origin of their knights, and names * f 

their founders; ii. 167 why ſuppreſſed, ibid. 8 
Table, to the ſaints, | multiplied in vi cent. and 


ſuperſtitious 1 n —_— 1 | - 
o » 
T ertiaries, an order of F ranciſcans, an account 
of, it: 2 39 : 
Tertullian, his apology ee tbl the Chrillicas, ; 
i. 87; character of his .works, 96; why un- p 
; ſucceſsful] in his writings againſt the Jews, 987 ; 
a profeſſed admirer of Montanus, 114. "I 


Te Jlament; New, its tranſlations how.'uleful, and 
the principal among them, i. 79. 90 4 
Tetrel. John. bis matehleſs impudence in preaching 
up the i ere doctrine of indulgences, iii. 65. | 
Teutonic knights, their office, ii 167; formed | 
into a fraternity i in Germany, 168; N 
zinudduced among eee | 
_ Thalaſſius, 


1 * » * 


THalaſſius, teen wii 
4 ore, of Mopſueſtia, his character, i. 223; 
— commentaries on the Scriptures, 226. 
of Tarſus, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
promotes learning in England, i. 287; reſtores 
pennance in vii cent. 293; account of his 
new Penitential, ibid. ane 2943 its ee 
and decline, 7 
f — Raithu, his aroatiſe: concerning the in- 
carnation of Chriſt, i. 29. 
 Theodoret, r of Erne his charadter, 
22 bak 5 
559 . his wha. and a in hs = 
fending the cauſe of the Greeks againſt the A 
Latins, ii. 262. 
Dos the Great, his a againſt Paganiſm, 
i. 158. 
—— the younger, diſcovers an ardent zeal — 
e promoting Chriſtianity, i. 20. =— 
of A exandria, ſeconds the a * 
Jacob Baradæus, in IC the Lan of * 
utychians, i. 277. : 
T heodulphus, Biſhop of) Orleans, an | eminent 
Writer, i. 330. 4 
Theophanes, a writer dag the Greeks. i. 29. 1 
Theoplalus, Biſhop of Antioch, his works, i. 96. 
Theophylat, of gie, the moſt eminent ex- 
ſitor among the Greeks in xi cent. ii. 141. 
Theo/ſophiſts, a ſect of philoſophers,” their origin, 
cCharacter and opinions, iii. 137. 5 
Thereſa, a Spaniſh lady, . Carmelites, ST 
iii. 157 ; her aſſociate in this arduous attempt, 
who, ibid. the ſucceſs ſhe met with, and hence 
the diviſion of Fu Cartielites into two 
branches, ibid. veel wan; 
Theſlonce, Simeon ol, account of. his works, 
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Thorn, a : famous meeting, called the Charitable 


conference, held here by eminent do&tors of 


the Reformed, Wannen and Romiſh chuvebes, 
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| Tien, Chineſe —— by Clement 


XI. to uſe this word ne er and | 


© why, iv. 152, 159- | 
Timotheus, the Neſtorian Pontiff, propagates ihe 
Soſpel with — ſucceſs in n and 
Tartary, i. g04 e 
Tindal, his deiſm, — Apecie de 8. iv. 156. 
Toland, John, his character and works, iii. 3292.. 
— his n character and deiſtical 
2 the "aft in of acts of the Me don- 
formiſts in n William III. iv. 
114. IP © 85 Ec} 
Turgam, famous convocation beld at; ni. 220. 
Toſtatus, „ ene his works and charaQer, 1 iii. 
2 Coding, carries into China ee 
edict of Pope Clement XI. againſt the uſe of 
Chineſe rites, and the zeal with which he 
puts it into execution, iv. 1333 is call into 
priſon by the Chineſe r __ vo 
there, ibid. 
Trajan, » hot cg of: him, * ys! A840 
Tranſubftantiation, doctrine of, introduced by 
3 Innocent III. in xiii cent. ii. 266. Wee 
F Tranſyluania, Serin, enz eſtabliſhed 
5 r 7 7 ho LH LOIG TG. þ eh 8 
T rent, the project of a -nounitil Mere Weed. 
zii. 121 neceſſary ſteps taken by the Proteſ- 
1 -/ tants'for providing againſt events, / ibid:” the 
| council for what aſſembled, and its decifions 
- cenſured, 11595 its decrees how far acknow- 
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75 Penny y the members of ihe church of Rome, 
1503 afford no — elne of 
the Romiſh faith, As Left e 

| Thials of-innocence in ix cent. by. cold water, 

5 ii. 6; by fiagle combat, and fire ordeal, 27. 

Trintty, . of, diſputes een it ariſe 

in ix cent. 1. 193. Aae ren eh , 4 

Trithemius, reſtores: learning in xv cent, iii. . 

Turks, their ſucceſsful incurſions. into the I aſt, 

- k 344.3; ſubdue the Saracens, ibid. rum. the. 
affairs of the Saracens in Perſia, ii, 60; take 

Conſtantinople, and hence Chriſtianity re- 


1 * 


ceived a 2 from which it ow. never re- 
. NORered, 1 iii. 6. Son Hgngt ts ric ont 


11 * DE K. 


* 


. Ant. ne 
 Didalri, Biſhop of Au 4 5 vj fir — 5 | 
' , ſolemnly ſainted by ho Pope alone, 3 11. 
bigger IV. King of Poland, his plan of 
ous union, iv. 74; ordered a conference to 

de held at Thorn for this purpoſe, ibid. : 
Utgerius, Biſhop, of Angers, founds an ng 5 
there, ii. 174; 8 civil law principally. Ru- 
died. i In it, ibid. . 
 Uiphilas Biſhop of hs e. the, eminent, fer- 

wo nor he did. Chriſtianity and his Sarnen | 
i. 161. 
| Uniformaty, act of, iſſued out by Queen Elizabeth, 
i. 46 Fo another by: Charles he more rigo- 

- TOUS, iv. 114. 
Uni genitus, Hs Bull of. Pane . XI. 
iv. 158; oppoſed; and by nou th 161, 162. 
 United-provinces, ,whence they. became united. 
iii. 127, 128; zealous in the cauſe of the Re- 
formation, bad. how and when delivered from 
the Spaniſh yoke, ibid. an univerſal toleration 
| or „ ſentiments HC 12; ibid. 
war} * f "+ Urban 


1 * * *. 
* his charaſiir; 11. 1 92 nn 


2 a council at Clermont, and lays the foundation 


for a new cruſade, 139; forbids the biſhops 
and clergy to take oaths of hrs pe to theis 
-overcigns/ ibide. Ogg 
* IV. Pope, 11. 447. * iS 8 Ty 3 . ti 
—— VI. Pope, his bad character, ii. 2995 the 
legality of his eleftion denied, and another 
Pontiff elected, FR 
—— VIII. Pope, founder of the fenkinary” # 
- propagandd' Fide, iii. goo; his eharaRter, iv. 5 
Valentine the founder ofa very: powerful fob of 
- Heretics, i. 112. 
Valerian, peace and perſecution of the Chriſtians, 
i. 122. 
Vandals, i in Africa, horrid RT Wing the 
/ + Chriſtians, i i. 235. 0 GOL 12 WY 
lun, Julius Cæſar, bis impious 
Zune in RS LF * 
Varanes, ws of Perſia, perſeemes the Chir. 


tians, i. 2 
Paul, 


Venice, rupture of i its inhabitants with Pope 
iv. 28, 29. e en ee 
Jeri, Anthony, pos: of the Romifl miff ons 
in xvii cent. under his direction, iv. 132. 
Viręlinus, of Hamelen, his great charaßtert i ii. 


= 
vie, Biſhop" of Rome, ſends an imperious 
letter to the churches of: Aſia, i. 105; his or- 


ders rejected by them, who hereupon are ex- 


ecommunicated by bim, ibid. is . by 
Folygrates, Biſhop of Epheſus, ibid. 

22. Richard of St. an eminent myſtic, i it. 199. 

Pigilantius, attacks the ſuperſtition of the fifth 

cent. i. 228; his: ap f with * 

3 +3 LOL 972006 en 1 * 


in 3} 40019191 480 
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e ban Wa, | wary cn "college for 
._ propagating the faith, iii. go?! 
Fil a Nova, Arnold of, his. extenſive) k; owledge) 
ii. 235; his ill treatment, ibid. 504 nor 
 Vimiaco, Jacobus de, his character. ii 291 5 


oriental hiſtory, and fame acquired hy it, 262. 
e e e his hiſtory of / the Lom—- 


bards, and the ate hor acquired} byiit, 


ii. 86, „ 25TH, 208 ard. 
Vulgate, account as ed ras Bible: i ili. 162 fo- 


Pets 5 08 ett the en Ton rag ibid. 
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Waldemar 1. Ning et Dentaack; een 
ating Ohriſtianttys i ii. 155% &K— ad 40+, 

Wa 7 ldenſer, their origin in xii cent. various names 


and hiſtory, ii. 219 —2 17; adopt the three 
orders of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, in 
- church-diſcipline, 226; their ſtate and ſettle - 


ment in xv cent. iii. 45; account of their 


- reformation in xvi cent. 257 perſccmesd' in 


xvii cent. iv. 96. © 11 feel 


knowledge, iii. 3gt. 


Waller, bead of the Beghards, his fate, ii 8 0g. Br 
10n 


Wanſieh, John Michael, is ſent upon the mi 


to Aby flinia by Din of See Gathay' iv. 66. 


| War ſaw, eee baagginf: the DR 294 
8 iv. 1 | PS > WI SITES 0 FETs z . 
Wafeidee a ſe& of Auhay Sita i 111. 276. 
Meſſelus, John, called the Lighe of W 
from his extraordinary genius and penetration, 
iii. 7; cenſured the Romiſh church with. 


freedom and candour, ibid. 
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Wallis, "contributes: to the age nh . 


* * 


nn renews e troverſy o 
Huch riſt, 11. 232, 2 3. Ailsturft eh ves 
1 ala, famous peace of, iv. rie erg - 
1 7 0 his miniſterial. labours; Irs 
67, 16 We les 57 ons i 19 + 2 "L 
Piciiif. John, ade violent 8 of the Men- 
-<dxcants, ii. 30g; attacks the monks and papal 
authority, ibid. refutes many abſurd and ſuper- 
„idee notions in his times, ibid. dies peace - 
3 go; leaves many followers; ibid. his 
writings and bones committed to nenne 
thy the council of Conſtance, iii. 4,. 
N uliam, the Conqueror, a great patron. of Jour 
ing. ii. 201; rejects the Pope's order of ſub- 
miſſion to the See of Rome, 120. 
Prince of, Orange, r * olerat 
: for the Mennonites, iii. 280. 
— Ul. king of England, ee * 
dg ſor propagating the Chriſtian religion in 
foreign parts, iii. 913; his act of toleration in 
. of the Non- conformiſts, iv. 114; de- 
prives Sancroft and ſeven other Biſhops. of 
1 9 — for refoling the: gere. allegiance 
to him, 115. 1% EIS 
| Willebrota, an Anglo-Saxon, his zeal i in propa» 
' - gating Chriſtianity, i i. 280; £2 54 
Wittemberg, tumult raiſed there by ce else 
- 1. 210; but appeaſed by Luther, ibid. 
Mlodomur, firſt Chriſtian Duke of Ruſſia, i FA 54; ; 
a high ſaint among the Ruſſians, ibi. 
Worms, diet held there concerning inveſtitures, 
ii. 18g; conditions made relative to-this dif- 
oh _ ibid. and N e . "ey 29177 _ 


27 
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6 Fav 7 ae RU at 1 8 5 1 zeal 
88g ſueceſs in propagating the e in 
India and Japan, ibid. and 134. 


5 2. £ 


Zachary, N depoſes Childeric III. King 5 
France, and gives his kingdom to Pepin, i. 
- 321, 329. 

Zanchius, Jerome, revives the controverſy con- 


y 


cerning Predeſtination at Strafburg, iii. 234 


Zealand, clergy and magiſtrates of, oppoſe the 
toleration ofathe Mennonites, 111. 281. 3 

Zeno, the Emperor, publiſhes his Henoticon for 

reconciliation, i. 244. 

Zinzendotſ, Count, founds the ſect of the He- 

renhhutters, iv. 165. 

Ziſta, the head of the Huſſites, iii. 40 ; though 
blind, diſcovers in his conduct great intre- 

| pidity tempered with prudence, ibid. 

* John, his N Ik. 172; ; works, | 
# 

2 Pope, firſt proteſts, and then e 

Pelagius and Cæleſtius, i. 247. 

Zuingle, Ulric, begins the Reformation in Swit- 
zerland, iii. 76; his character and zeal, ibid. 
differed from Luther in ſeveral points, 228; 
controverſy with him about the Euchariſt, 

229 his example followed by Oecolam atlas. 
and both oppoſed by Lakber, ibid. conference 
between Bim and e ibid. his dottrine 
and diſcipline altered by in three 


paints, 288. 
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